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LIEUT. GOVERNOR SPOTSWOOD 
AND THE 
VIRGINIA BURGESSES. 
AN UNPUBLISHED HISTORICAL EPISODE. 


The following extract from “ Chalmers’ Colo- 
nial History,” is a fit introduction to the Journal 
of the Council of Virginia, (sitting as the upper 
house of Assembly,) contained in the succeeding 
pages. ‘This Journal was obtained from the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and, 
with the exception of some immaterial entries, 
is a complete copy of the original. It is deemed 
of some value, as giving a juster view than can 
otherwise readily be had of the rather anomalous 
constitution of the Colony at that day, in its 
practical working, of the energetic, though some- 
what haughty spirit, of Lieut. Governor Spots- 
wood, (perhaps the best loved and honoured 
name among the Colonial Governors of Virginia,) 
and of the liberty-loving but factious disposition 
of the House of Burgesses. It will also, taken 
in connection with the notes appended, particu- 
larly note A, give a better knowledge than can 
be gained from any history, of the almost des- 
perate condition of South Carolina at that period, 
from a general combination of the Indians in and 
around her, and of the imminent danger to Vir- 
ginia, apprehended by the Governor from the 
same source, Upon this last point Chalmers is 
incorrect, stating as he does that the Indians had 
ceased to be objects of dread in Virginia. But 
to return to the extract from his history. 


* Divided already [in the first year of George 
I.] into twenty-five counties, this Dominion en- 
joyed a royal government; composed of a gov- 
ernor appointed by the King, who nominated 
inferior magistrates ; of twelve counsellors, who, 
created by the regal mandate, enjoyed, from the 
constitution, considerable authority and aimed at 
greater;* of fifty-two burgesses, who, elected by 


*““Their assent was necessary to all the Governor’s 
official acts; they constituted one branch of the Assem- 
bly ; they exercised the principal judicial authority as 
judges of the General Court; they were at the head of 
the militia as lieutenants of the counties; they acted as 
collectors of the export duty on tobacco and the other 
provincial imposts, and generally also, of the parliamen- 
tary duties, while they farmed the king’s quit-rents at a 
very favorable bargain.”——Hildreth’s U. States, vol. 2, 
p. 234. 


You. XVII—74 





the treeholders, generally spoke their sentiments, 
either illiberal or refined. ‘The standing revenue, 
which had been established at the restoration, 
and which now produced four thousand pounds 
sterling, being unequal to the payment of the 
civil list and other contingent charges, was aided 
by three hundred pounds from the quit-rents, the 
private estate of the king. ‘The aborigines had 
long ceased to be objects of dread, since they 
were now subjected to vassalage; the alien In- 
dians were overawed by a militia of fifteen thou- 
sand men, formidable to them, though unfit for 
regular service. And, secured from foreign and 
internal foes, and protected in their privileges, 
the Virginians augmented their numbers, their 
commerce, their wealth and their power, during 
the inattentive administration of George I., be- 
yond the example of other colonies. 

“Itis to be lamented, that they continued to 
be too much avimated by the unhappy principles 
which they had imported from the north during 
the reign of William, and by the seditious ex- 
ample that had been recently set before them by 
their neighbors on the south. Owing to these 
causes, the provincials ‘ chose such burgesses as 
had declared their resolution to raise no taxes 
for any occasion whatsoever.’* And, urged by 
this temper, during the session of 1715, they ‘ ex- 
pelled two members for having the generosity to 
serve without pay, which they termed bribery.’ 
It is apparent from the proceedings of both par- 
ties, during that convention, ‘more remarkable 
for its votes than its laws,’ that they were all 
actuated by faction. Conscious of the superi- 
ority of his talents and the independence of his 
station, Spotswood offended by his neglect the 
counsellors’ pride, and by his haughtiness, the 
rising spirit of the burgesses. When measures 
were therefore proposed, that reduced the gov- 
ernor to the dilemma of either disobeying his 
instructions or raising popular clamor, he dissol- 
ved, with unjustifiable circumstances of contempt, 
an assembly, which had exhausted five weeks in 
fruitless altercation. ‘Though the Board of Trade 
commended his general conduct, they disappro- 
ved of his speech to the burgesses, ‘ who, though 
mean, ignorant people, and did not comply with 
his desires, ought not to have been irritated by 
sharp expressions, which may not only incense 
them, but even their electors.’ From the date of 
that event, anonymous letters were constantly 
transmitted against him to the Board, who gave 
him an opportunity of evineing, by the vigor of 
his answers, that the province prospered under a 
wise administration, though trivial discontents 
had arisen from petty offences given and recei- 
ved. And, while Spotswood complained of ‘ this 
treacherous method of assaulting his reputation,’ 


* These quotations are probably made from Governor 
Spotswood’s letters to the Board of Trade. 
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he insisted, ‘that some men are always dissatis- 
fied, like the tories, if they are not allowed to 
govern; men who look upon every one not born 
in the country as a foreigner.’"*—Vol. I., pp. 
71, 72. 


At a General Assembly, begun and held at the 
Capitol, the third day of August, in the first year 
of the reign of our Sovereign Lord George, by 
the grace of God of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, &c.— 
Annoq. Dni. 1715. 

Present.—The Hon'ble Alexander Spots- 
wood, His Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor; Ro- 
bert Carter, James Blair, Philip Ludwell, John 
Smith, Joho Lewis, Wm. Cocke, Nathan’il Har- 
rison, Mann Page and Robert Porteus, Esqrs. 

William Cocke, Manu Page and Robert Por- 
teus, Esqrs., appointed by the Governor’s com- 
mission to administer the oaths enjoined by law 
to the Burgesses returned to serve in this Assem- 
bly, reported that they had accordingly adminis- 
tered the said oaths to forty-nine members of the 
House of Burgesses, who are now mett in their 
House. 

Ordered : 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly go 
to the House of Burgesses and command their 
immediate attendance on the Governor in the 
Council Chamber. 

The Burgesses attending, the Governor spoke 
as follows : 

Gentlemen :—The first step to be proceeded in 
towards the business for which you are assem- 
bled is that you, Gentlemen of the House of Bur- 


gesses of freedom in their persons and estates 
from arrests and other disturbances, that in all 
their debates they may have liberty of speech, 
and as occasion requires free access to the Gov- 
ernor’s person, assuring his Honor that this House 
of Burgesses will endeavour to merit the contin- 
uance of those privileges by behaving themselves 
as become dutifull subjects to his majesty, and 
discharging the great trust reposed in them ac- 
cording to the oaths they have now taken. 

To which the Governor answered : 

** Gentiemen,—I have no intention to invade 
any of your priviledges, aud you may depend that 
ial the just rights and priviledges enjoyed by any 
‘former House of Burgesses shall be confirmed 
and continued to this.” 

After which the Governor made the following 
speech: 








“« Gentlemen of the Council and 
House of Burgesses: 


“Nothing less than a very important occasion 
eould have urged me thus suddenly to call an 
Assembly and to eouvene you at this season of 
the year. I judged it high time to have recourse 
'to your advice and assistance when the safety 
‘and honour of this Colony lyes dangerously at 
stake. 

‘* What has lately befallen our fellow-subjects 
in South Carolina, is surely a dreadful warning 
to this government, whose inhabitants live as 
much exposed: and I am not new to whisper to 
you (as formerly) my apprehensions of future 
dangers and practicable attempts: Murders, mas- 





gesses, repair to your House and make choice of | *¢"es and tortures already committed on your 


a Speaker.” 

A message from the House of Burgesses to the 
Governor, by Mr. Corbin and others, that the 
House had made choice of a speaker, and wait- 
ed his Honor’s commands when to present him. 

Whereupon the Governor was pleased to ap- 
point to-morrow at 1] o’clock in the Council 
Chamber. 

And then the Council adjourned till to-morrow 
morning, ten o’clock. 


Tuurspay, August tHe 41TH, 1715. 


Present as yesterday. 

The House of Burgesses (according to order) 
attended the Governor in the Council Chamber, 
and presented Daniel McCarty of the County of 
Westmoreland, Gent., as their Speaker, who be- 
ing approved by the Governor, made the usual 
Petitions for the ancient priviledges of the Bur- 


* From the succeeding part of Chalmers’ account of 
this administration, it appears that these attacks upon 
Spotswood were continued until his removal was pro- 
cured, 


neighbours, loudly call upon you to arm and se- 
cure your people from a treacherous and merci- 
less enemy : and after such an ultimaratio, such 
| ultimate reasoning, words must add little towards 
convineing you of the necessity of a more use- 
full militia, and of providing better for the de- 
fenee of your frontiers. 

«Since you, Gentlemen of the Council, have 
concurred with me in all the measures hitherto 
taken for the relief of our distressed brethren in 
South Carolina, and have resolved with me to 
afford them all the assistance that lyes in our 
power to give, it now rests solely on you, Gen- 
tlemen of the House of Burgesses, to determine 
whether or no that oppressed province shall owe 
its deliverance to Virginia. 

“[ question not but in the deliberations of 
your House, you'll find that duty, honour and 
interest engage you to give immediate succour, 
and I hope these motives will enable you to over- 
come the difficultys which humour or prejudice 
may cast in the way. 

“It is the maxim of your mother country, to 
defend its neighbouring States (though foreign 
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subjects) from all ambitious invaders, and it 
would argue a strange degeneracy in you to re- 
fuse aid to your neighbours and fellow subjects, 
when they are attacked by a powerful confede- 
racy of the most barbarous and blood-thirsty foes 
that ever were upon the face of the earth. 

“‘We must appear to have neither policy nor 
bowells of compassion, if this government can 
remain unconcerned while savage Pagans are 
overrunning one of our adjacent provinces and 
inhumanly butchering and torturing our brethren. 

‘Commissioners from South Carolina have 
been here to solicite this government for a sup- 
ply of men and arms, and I have made a treaty 
to aid them with both, as far as the condition of 
this colony can spare. 

“The encouragements given by these poor 
people to the forces we lend them, are as great 
as can reasonably be expected from them in their 
present circumstances, and I must recommend 
to you to do somewhat on your part that may 
facilitate the levys on this occasion, and render 
that service more acceptable to our people. 

“The raising of men for the assistance of that 
Province, and other preparations of war made 
for the security of this, could not be effected 
without expense, and that I sincerely believed 
the measures I have taken were immediately ne- 
cessary, I can give no greater proof than my 
postponing the payment of my own sallary, by 
employing on this emergency the fund given for 
the maintenance of your Governor. 

* And this I have done, trusting that the im- 
pending dangers will awaken the representatives 
of the people to a just consideration of support- 
ing the Executive power which at present is most 
dangerously restrained by the deficiency of the 
revenue from duly providing against calamitys 
that our neighbours are actually labouring under; 
and hereupon I am obliged earnestly to press 
you, Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses, to 
give some supplys in order to redress this grie- 
vance of the Government. 

“That you may have before you the full state 
of affairs, 1 must further acquaint you, that I 
have lately received from some of the nations 
now warring against Carolina, offers of an ac- 
commodation : but the prospect of such a treaty 
ought by no means to divert or retard the prepa- 
rations of defence that I am now exhorting you 
to; for the surest way to bring these Pagans to 
our terms is to let them see our demands backed 
with a force. 

‘*And in my opinion never had Virginia so 
fair an opportunity as now to acquire glory, and 
appear to the Heathen the most formidable Do- 
minion in America. Such a reputation may at 
this juncture be purchased with a small expence 
and will I’m persuaded guard your country here- 





after better than some hundreds of rangers kept 
in pay upon the frontiers. 

“ Gentlemen :—It has already been signifyed 
to you by the writts which called you hither, 
that the chief matter [ had to consult you upon 
was what I have now laid before you; and this 
affair being of a nature that requires immediate 
dispatch, I shall forbear to offer any thing else 
at this time to your consideration, being desirous 
to make this a short session, that 1 may be able 
to treat with ye Indian chiefs whom I expect, in 
the manner I judge most advisable, that is, at the 
head of a body of men on the frontiers.”* 

And then the Burgesses returned to their 
house. 





Monpay, Aveust Tue 81, 1715. 


The petition of Sarah and Elizabeth Fenwick, 
the wives of Robert and John Feuwick of South 
Carolina, praying that thirty-one slaves, which 
they were obliged to bring from that province in 
its present calamitys, may be exempted from the 
payment of the dutys here—read and referred to 
the consideration of the House of Burgesses. 





Wepnespay, Aveust tHE 10rn, 1715. 


The House of Burgesses (according to the 
Governor's appointment) attended the Governor 
in the Council Chamber and presented the fol- 
lowing address: 


* T'o the Honorable Alexander Spotswood his 
Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 
“THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE House oF BuURGESSES: 
“ May it please you, sir— 


“We think ourselves obliged to return your 
Honour the thanks of this House for the favour 
of your speech, in which you are pleased to ex- 
press so great care and concern for the safety of 
this Colony, and do assure your Honour we are 
heartily desirous to joine our endeavours in giv- 
ing ye best advice and assistance we can for the 
better security and defence of our country. 

“It would be very agreeable to this House to 
have the militia of this Colony under a better 
regulation. And we shall esteem it a particular 
favour if your Honour will be pleased to pro- 
pose a method by which it may be rendered more 
usefull. 

“We are deeply touch'd with a sense of the 
miserys with which our fellow-subjects of South 
Carolina are oppressed, and are willing to con- 
tribute towards the relief of that Province, so 
far as the circumstances of our country, under 
its present misfortunes, can admitt: and that the 
succours we shall afford may be given in ye most 


* See note A, 
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acceptable manner, we entreat your Honour to 
acquaint this House what application the com- 
missioners from South Carolina have made, what 
treaty your Honour did enter into on that occa- 
sion, and what supplys may be required to ena- 
ble your Honour to perform the same.* 

“We cannot but think it a great misfortune to 
this Colony that ye fund given for ye support of 
this government should prove deficient at a time 
when there are so pressing occasions for money, 
and the people so unable to afford any supplys; 
and we humbly hope by your Honour’s favoura- 
ble representation of the address from ye Coun- 
ciland Burgesses of the last Assembly to our 
Sovereign Lord the King, His majesty will be 
graciously pleased to supply ye deficiency of that 
fund out of his revenue of quitt-rents. 

‘We do assure your Honour, since you have 
thought fitt to assemble us at this time for our 
advice and assistance, we shall make it our en- 
deavours to perform ye duty incumbent on us, 
without regard to any other end than the glory 
of God, the service of our King and the welfare 
of our Country.” 

To which the Governor made the following 
answer : 


“Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses. 

“T shall lay before you ye severall matters de- 
sired in your address; but I must tell you, that 
since you have rejected the grievance of the gov- 
ernment which I called you to redress, | have 
nothing now to recommend to you more advan- 
tageous to your country than despatch; for I 
consider, that under the present misfortune of 
poverty which you tell me of, your House sitts 
at nigh fourscore pound a day charge to this 
Colony.” 

Ordered, 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
ye following message from the Governor to the 
House of Burgesses. 


“« Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses. 

“In answer to that part of your address which 
relates to the applications made from South Car- 
olina, and the measures taken thereupon, I send. 
you the letter from the Governor and Council of 
that province sent by their commissioners, with 
the treaty concluded for their assistance. The 
number of men which, by the advice of the Coun- 
cil was thought fit to be furnished, from hence is 
300, of which there are 150 already dispatched. 
I cannot lay before you an exact computation of 
the charge, because the expence of provisions 
depends upon the time the men last embarked 
shall be in their passage, and the facility or diffi- 


* See note A. 





culty of listing and transporting those that are 
yet to be raised, but I judge that the whole ex- 
pence of listing, fitting up plattforms for the men, 
supplying some of them with cloathing, advance 
money paid for the encouragement of ethers, 
subsisting them till their embarkation, furnishing 
provisions for their passage, and cleaning and 
fitting their arms, &c., may amount to thirty 
shillings a man or thereabouts. 

“I judge it would render this service much 
more acceptable to our people, if provision were 
made for such of them as shall happen to lose 
their limbs or be otherwise disabled: and that 
those who have or shall engage be exempted 
from payment of levys, both for this year and 
such further time as your House shall think fit, 
with what other priviledges you judge proper for 
their encouragement: aud if these shall not prove 
effectual for obtaining the number of men de- 
sired, that power be given for impressing. 

* And as by the treaty with Carolina, you will 
observe that a number of slaves are to be retura- 
ed hither to be employed for the benefite of the 
men engaging in this service. I recommend to 
you to provide that such slaves or so many of 
them as shall not thereafter be sold in ye coun- 
try, be exempted from the payment of the five 
pound } head; and that the vessells in which 
they are imported be also exempted from the 
payment of port dutys and other charges.” 

A message from the House of Burgesses to 
the Council by Mr. Goodrich and others, who 
brought a Resolve of that House upon the peti- 
tion of Sarah and Elizabeth Fenwick of South 
Carolina, to which they desire the concurrence 
of the Council. 

And the said Resolve being read. 

Resolved, nemine contradiceate, 

That no duty be demanded from either of the 
petitioners for the importation of the thirty-one 
negros or slaves belonging to the petitioners 
untill such time as it shall appear that the peti- 
tioners or one of them do design to settle or con- 
tinue in this Colony or by sale to dispose of any 
of the said slaves. 

Ordered, 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
the following message from the Governor to the 
House of Burgesses. 


“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses. 


** In answer to a verbal message which I last 
night received from you by one of your commit- 
tees, setting forth, that your House having had 
under consideration a petition of the Nottoway 
Indians, has now sent it and referr’d it to me, 
with your desire that I would be pleased to give 
them relieff therein; I must informe you that it 
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is not solely in me, no more than in your House, 
to repeal or dispense with laws (which is the 
plain purport of their grievance) nor am I of my- 
self to make void solemn treatys when once they 
have een approved by our Sovereign. 

“If their representative, whom it seems they 
have in your House, can make appear to me that 
they have been wrong’d by any one in this Gov- 
ernment I shall take care they be righted as far 
as my authority and the laws will allow of; nor 
shall I deny them, upon account of this misbe- 
haviour of theirs in applying to your House, the 
continuance of the same protection which they 
ought ever to have had.”* 





Fripay, Auecust THE 121, 1715. 


Resolved, That a bill be brought in for reme- 
dying certain inconveniencys in the act passed 
in the 12th year of her late Majesty’s reign, en- 
titled an act for preventing frauds in tobacco pay- 
ments and for the better improving the staple of 
tobacco. 

Ordered, 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly car- 
ry the following message from the Council to the 
House of Burgesses. 


“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses. 

“The Council taking into consideration that 
in the present calamitys of the province of South 
Carolina, several of the inhabitants may proba- 
bly remove their familys and slaves hither: and 
your House having judged it reasonable that the 
slaves already imported by Mrs. Sarah and Eliz- 
abeth Fenwick should be exempted from the 
payment of the dutys of five pounds and six 
pence } head, the Council propose that the 
same exemption be extended to all others com- 
ing from that province under the like eireum- 
stances.” 

Ordered : 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
the following message from the Governor to the 
House of Burgesses: 

“* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses: 

“ According to your desire in your address, I 
now lay before you some proposals for making 
your Militia more usefull, in which I have set 
forth some of the inconveniencys under which 
the people labour by the present Constitution, 
that I may shew you that I am not for abroga- 
ting old laws without giving my reasons. [I shall 
leave to your judgment to make such additions 
as you find necessary when these heads come to 
be framed into a bill, and if I find anything fur- 


* See note B. 


ther wanting, it may be properly supplyed when 
that bill comes before the council.” 





Turespay, Auveust 16rn, 1715. 


A message from the Burgesses to the Council 
by Mr. Robinson and others, who brought a Re- 
solve of the Burgesses, relating to the slaves im- 
ported from South Carolina during the present 
calamitys of that Province, to which they desire 
the Council’s concurrence. 

And the said resolve being read was agreed to 
by the Council, and is as follows: 

Resolved and accordingly ordered : 

That all slaves imported into this Colony from 
South Carolina during the present calamitys of 
that province be exempted from the payment of 
the dutys of five pounds and sixpence per head, 
unless the said slaves, after their importation, be 
exposed to sale or be continued and settled in 
this government. 

And the Governor was pleased to sign his as- 
sent thereto. 

A message from the Burgesses to the Gover- 
nor by Mr. Armistead and others, that the Coun- 
cil and themselves had passed a Resolve for ex- 
empting the slaves imported from South Caro- 
lina by Mrs. Sarah and Elizabeth Fenwick from 
the payment of the dutys of five pounds and six 
pence } head, to which they desired the Gov- 
ernor’s assent. 

Whereupon the Governor signed his assent to 
the said Resolve. A bill was (according to or- 
der of Friday last) prepared for remedying cer- 
tain inconveniencys in the tobacco law—and the 
said bill was read the first time and ordered a 
second reading. 

A message from the Burgesses to the Governor 
by a committee of their house, who brought the 
following address : 

“© T'o the Honorable Alerander Spotswood, His 
Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 
“THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE House or BurGeEsses. 
“ May it please your Honour. 


“We, His Majesty’s most dutifull and loyal 
subjects the Burgesses assembled, do humbly beg 
leave to represent and lay before your Honour 
that Richard Littlepage and Thomas Butts, Gen- 
tlemen were by warrant from the Speaker of 
this House of Burgesses taken into custody for 
misdemeanours by them committed, and so be- 
ing in custody, in contempt of the authority of 
this House have made their escape: whereupon 
another warrant being by order of this House is- 
sued to the messenger to pursue and retake them, 
the said Richard Littlepage and Thomas Butts, 
the said messenger made return of the last meu- 
tioned warrant, that he had been with Mr. Rich- 
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ard Littlepage and Mr. Thomas Butts, and re- 
quired them both to give obedience to the said 
last mentioned warrant, by surrendering them- 
selves into his custody; but they both refused, 
saying they knew no authority the House of Bur- 
gesses had to send for them, nor would obey any 
of their warrants on account of the above charge. 
And the said messenger, for want of force suffi- 
cient to put the said warrant in execution, not 
being able to perform his office and duty therein, 
we, trusting your Honour will support and main- 
tain this House in their just rights and priviledges. 
humbly pray you will be pleased to give such 
orders and directions for bringing the said Rich- 
ard Littlepage and Thomas Butts to answer their 
repeated contempts and misdemeanours before 
this House as to your Honour shall seem proper.” 

To which the Governor said, he would return 
the House an answer in writing. 


Tuurspay, AuGcust ye 18rn, 1715. 


The bill for amending the tobacco law (read 
first on ‘Tuesday last) was read the second time 
and committed for amendments. 

A message from the Burgesses to the Gover- 
nor, by Colonel Corbin and others, who brought 
the following address : 


“To the Hon'ble Alexander Spotswood, His Ma- 
jesty’s Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 

“ THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE House OF BuRGESSES. 

* May it please your Hon'r : 

“We, His Majesty's most dutifull and loyal 
subjects the Burgesses assembled, being moved 
with the utmost concern for the support of the 
rights and priviledges of that House whereof we 
are at this time members, do most humbly sup- 
plicate your Hon’r that you will not resent our 
importunity in making this second address, and 
intreating your Hon’r to reflect on the reiterated 
contempts and violation of the ancient and un- 
deniable priviledges of-our House, committed by 
Richard Littlepage and Thomas Butts, of New 
Kent County, sett forth in our address to your 
Hon’r of the 16th instant. 

“Twas your authority, Sir, derived from our 
Dread Sovereign Lord the King that brought us 
hither, and your wonted goodness and justice 
gave us hopes that the same power that convened 
us, would skreen us from the contumacy not only 
of those two persons, butalso from the calumnys 
and reviling expressions of some other persons 
of less account, whose insolence we conceive 
had birth from the impunity of those two gen- 
tlemen. 

“If our meritt can plead no claim to your 
Honor’s favour, yet we hope that when your 
Honor takes into your consideration how great 
encouragement the unpunished escapes and open 





contempts of these may afford to other licentious 
persons, you will concur with us in our senti- 
ments, that the freedoms and priviledges of this 
House are in danger of being utterly subverted, 
and that ye rights and priviledges it has hereto- 
fore from its infancy enjoyed, may be defended 
to succeeding Assemblys, whom we pray may 
have no less concern but far greater opportunity 
to promote the honour of this Country, than we 
have now under its present pressures of poverty. 

“We, trusting your Honor will defend and 
maintain this House in their ancient rights and 
priviledges, assured to us by your Honor at the 
opening of this session, humbly intreat your 
Hon’r will be pleased to give such immediate 
orders and directions for the speedy bringing the 
said Richard Littlepage and Thomas Butts be- 
fore this House, to answer their said contempts 
and misdemeanours, as your Hon’r shall judge 
most effectual for that purpose.” 





Frivay, Aucust tue 19rn, 1715. 


A message from the Burgesses to the Council 
by Mr. Clayton and others, who brought a bill 
entitled An Act to repeal certain Acts and Clau- 
ses of an act therein mentioned, and for making 
payments of publick tobacco good and conveni- 
ent, and for laying a duty on tobacco—to which 
they desire the Council's concurrence. 

Ordered : 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
the following message from the Governor to the 
House of Burgesses: 

‘¢ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses: 

“T am sorry to find your utmost concern to be 
about what you call the rights and priviledges of 
your House, while you seem to reserve none for 
the distressed condition of your neighbours, and 
testify the greatest indifference for the safety and 
honour of your country. 

“T cannot but think that what I recommended 
to you at ye opening of this session is more ma- 
terial and of a nature more needing dispatch 
than what you on the 16th instant addressed me 
for. And if I waited six days for your answer, 
and still acquiesce under the prospect of no per- 
formance on your part, methinks you also might 
have had patience for some time longer than two 
days, ere you expected I should fully comply 
with what you had asked. 

“T am ready to assist your House in the main- 
tenance of its just rights and priviledges, but you 
must excuse me from aiding in any of your in- 
vasions on the prerogative. Nor can I joine to 
defend all that you may call your ancient privi- 
ledges; for then your House might reassume the 
power of appointing all the Justices of Peace as 
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it did in former days, and such an authority ves- 
ted again in you will not be more repugnant to 
the constitution of England (which these Colonies 
are to conform to) than that which you are now 
pretending to, viz. that your House shall be the 
Court of Judicature where Justices are to be tryed, 
and final sentence passed upon them, for their 
judgment given upon the bench, even in matters 
that do not concern the Burgesses in Assembly. 

“You have an officer authorized to bring be- 
fore you all persons whom you want to examine, 
and likewise to keep in custody all them you find 
guilty of a breach of your priviledges. And I 
have not understood that any one yet has refused 
to appear and answer to any accusation of that 
kind, or to submitt to ye censures of your House 
for any offence committed against it. Even the 
two gentlemen you complain of, obediently and 
respectfully attend pursuant to your orders; but 
if you will charge them with only misdemean- 
ours, Which ought uot to be in judgment before 
you, and they will not submitt to the sentence 
you pass upon them for the same, I for my part 
must desire to be excused from medling in acon- 
test that I observe has been very irregularly 
begun. 

‘And seeing your proceedings make the load 
of government sett already heavily enough upon 
my shoulders, I have the more reason to decline 
taking up any other burthens in this perrilous 
juncture of affairs, than such as regard the pres- 
ent safety of the country.” 

The amendments to the Bill concerning the 
tobacco law, which was committed for amend- 
ments on the 18th inst. being read and agreed to, 

Ordered, that the said bill be engrossed. 





Sarurpay, Avueust THE 20ru, 1715. 


A Bill sent up from the Burgesses on yester- 
day for the repeal of certain acts and parts of an 
act relating to tobacco and for other purposes, 
was read the first time. 

And thereupon, the Council taking into con- 
sideration that the tacking things of a different 
nature to a money bill is an encroachment on 
the priviledge of the Council—it is therefore 

Resolved, That the said bill be rejected. 





Monpay, AuGustT THE 22p, 1715. 
The bill ordered to be engrossed on the 19th 
instant was read the third time with the amend- 
ments. 
Resolved, That the bill with the amendments 
do pass. 
Ordered, 
That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
the said bill to the Burgesses and acquaint them 


Tvuespay, AuGust THE 23p, 1715. 
Ordered, 
That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
the following message from the Council to the 
House of Burgesses. 
“ Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses. 


«“ The Council having had under consideration 
a Resolve of your House of Saturday last, in 
these words, viz: ‘ Resolved, that this House have 
an undoubted right of receiving, hearing and re- 
dressing the grievances of the inhabitants of this 
Colony when legally certifyed;’ by which it 
would seem as if the Burgesses would assume to 
themselves alone a power which neither House 
can challenge singly, nor both without the Gov- 
ernor’s concurrence, The Council therefore hope 
that as the Burgesses cannot be ignorant that the 
power of redressing the grievances of the peo- 
ple is lodged in the whole General Assembly, 
and not in any one part thereof, your House will 
either recede from or explain the aforesaid re- 
solve, that the rights and priviledges of the Coun- 
cil in Assembly may not be infringed thereby. 
“It is plain by the very words of the law that 
all propositions and grievances ought to be cer- 
tifyed to the General Assembly, and it has been 
the constant practice heretofore that such griev- 
ances as have been so directed have been first 
presented to and considered by the Council! and 
then referred to your House; yet it appears that 
sundry propositions and grievances directed to 
the General Assembly have been this session 
considered in your House without being ever 
communicated to the Council, as of right they 
ought to have been as they are the upper house 
of Assembly. ‘The Council therefore expect 
from the justice of your House, that whatever of 
that kind may have happened through inadver- 
tency shall not be drawn into precedent for the 
future, to the prejudice of the rights and privi- 
ledges of the Council.’”’* 





Fripay, August THE 26Tn, 1715. 

A message from the Burgesses to the Council 
by Mr. Clayton and others who brought the fol- 
lowing message in writing : 

“ May it please your Honours. 

“The Burgesses having taken into considera- 
tion the message sent by your Honours to this 
House the 23d instant, whereby your Honours de- 
sire this House to recede from or explain a re- 
solve made on Saturday last, by which this House 
hath asserted their undoubted right of receiving, 
hearing and redressing the grievances of the in- 
habitants of this Colony when legally certifyed. 

‘*We do assure your Honours this House did 








that the Council desire their concurrence thereto. 


* See note C. 
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not intend by the said resolve to assume to them- 
selves a right of redressing grievances exclusive 
of the Council or the Governor, and with due 
submission to your Honours do think the words 
of the said resolve do import no more than that 
this House hath right to receive and hear griev- 
ances legally certifyed in order to prepare bills 
for redressing such of them as we shall judge 
proper for the concurrence of the Council thereto. 

“The law does require all propositions and 
grievances to be certifyed to the General As- 
sembly, and be delivered to the Burgesses by 
them to be presented accordingly. The manner 
of directing them is not appointed by law, and 
it has been done after diverse forms, and some- 
times they have been presented without any di- 
rection. And as this House constitutes that part 
of the Legislature which represeuts the people 
from whom the propositions and grievances have 
their rise, we humbly conceive this House may 
properly and lawfully receive and hear in order 
to redress, all propositions and grievances not 
particularly addressed to the Council or the Gov- 
ernor. 

** Nevertheless, this House being desirous to 
establish and maintain a good understanding 
with your Honours of the Council, and to give 
you the fullest light we can into the state of the 
affairs of this country, are very willing to trans- 
mit to your House all such propositions and griev- 
ances as now are or at any time hereafter shall 
be delivered to this House, for your. perusal, 
when you shall think fitt to require them, and 
humbly hope your Honours will believe this House 
will not at any time attempt to invade any of 
the priviledges of the Upper House.” 

Ordered, 

That the said message ly upon the table for 
further consideration. 





Saturpay, Aueust THE 27rn, 1715. 

A message to the Governor from the Burgesses 
by Mr. Clayton and others, who brought the fol- 
lowing address, viz: 

“ To the Honorable Alexander Spotswood, His 
Majesty's Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 
“THE HUMBLE ADDREss OF THE House or BurcEsseEs; 


“* May it please your Honour. 

“We, His majesty’s most dutifull and loyal 
subjects, the Burgesses now assembled, humbly 
beg leave to represent to your Honour, that we 
having considered the grievance presented to 
this House from severall of the inhabitants of 
the County of James City, that by application 
of four of the justices of the said County (when 
the Court consisted of six) the Court for the said 
County is lately removed from James City to 
Williamsburgh, which last mentioned place being 





situated at almost the extreme end of the said 
County is very inconvenient to the greatest num- 
ber of the inhabitants thereof, whose business re- 
quires theirfrequent attendance at the said Court, 
more especially to those who ly on the western 
side of the river Chicahominy, and divers of the 
said inhabitants having proposed to this House 
to erect a court-house, together with all other 
buildings by law required to be built as incident 
thereto, at their own proper cost and charge, 
without burthening the people with a levy for 
that occasion, if your Honour will be pleased to 
permitt the said Court to be held at some other 
place more convenient to the inhabitants of the 
said County than ye City of Williamsburgh. 
‘‘We therefore in most humble manuer beg 
leave to represent the case of the said inhabi- 
tants to your Honour for your favour therein, and 
intreat your Honour that you will be pleased to 
permitt the said inhabitants to provide a court- 
house and such other necessary edifices as are by 
law required to be erected, at their cost and 
charge, without laying a levy for the same, either 
at James City where the Court for the said 
County hath been kept time out of mind, or some 


other place near the center of the said County, 


and that you will be pleased to order the justices 
of the peace for the said County to hold the court 
at such place.” 

To which the Governor answered : 

‘*‘[ know by what malignant person that griev- 
ance was drawn up, and in what unlawfull man- 
ner it was got signed; and after five years resi- 
dence upon the borders of James City County, 
I think it hard I may not be allowed to be as 
good a judge as Mr. Marable’s rabble, of a proper 
place for the court-house. 

“To remove a County Court upon the appli- 
cation of its justices (as I have done) is express- 
ly according to the law of this Colony, » 11am 
not inclinable to do extraordinary acts merely to 
gratify the humoar of some persons who make it 
their greatest merit with the people to oppose 
whatever may be for the interest and dignity of 
His majesty’s government.” 

The Governor having received an address 
from the House of Burgesses of the 22d instant 
in the words following : 


To the Honourable Alexander Spotswood. His 
Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor of Virginia. 


“THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF THE HeusE oF BURGESSEs. 


* Hon'’d. Sir: 


** We, the Burgesses now assembled, are hear- 
tily sorry that your Honour is not better apprized 
of our concern for the distress of our neigh- 
bours; and that you should have any apprehen- 
sion of an indiflerence in us for the safety of 
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our country after we have given so full assuran- 
ces of our unfeigned zeal for its preservation. 

“In our address to your Honour of the 9th in- 
stant, we declared our intentions of giving all the 
supplys to the support of South Carolina that 
the State of our country would afford, and there- 
in signifyed that we should not act from any 
other motive or principles than a zeal for ye glory 
of God, the service of our King and the welfare 
of our country. 

“ And we cannot believe that your Honour is 
unacquainted with ourresolutions and endeavours 
to bring our promises into real performances; 
but if the low condition of our country, which 
is reduced to the last degree of poverty by the 
many engagements it lately lay under, and the 
general grievance of those people we represent, 
claimed any part of our consideration, we hope 
your Honour will excuse our not answering what 
you were pleased to recommend to us in refer- 
ence to South Carolina, till we had considered 
how to fall upon such measures as should be 
most agreeable to redress them and least bur- 
thensome to ourselves. 

“To manifest our commiseration toward those 
people we have pass’d a bill for raising what 
money your Honour proposed would be needful 
for the relief of that Province. And to evince 
your Honour that we have no other means to re- 


dress them than by easing our own people of| 


those burthens which they complain ly so uneasy 
on them, and which are represented to us as 
the general grievance of this country, we have 
made provision for both in one bill, without 
which we are not of ability to afford any such 
supplys as are required. 

“If we deemed ourselves under an obligation 
to expedite our second address to your Honor 
for your assistance in defence of those rights and 
priviledges which our ancestors for along and un- 
interrupted series of time enjoyed under ye ad- 
ministration of all your predecessors, and which 
we believed were infringed not only by Mr. Lit- 
tlepage and Mr. Butts, but also by others en- 
couraged from their unjustifiable contempts, we 
hope the resolutions of our House may entitle 
us to your favourable construction upon our pro- 
ceedings and plead for our impatience. 

“We assure your Honour that no desires of 





true representation thereof, we believe that such 
matters do concern the Burgesses in Assembly, 
and we rather incline to that opinion because the 
law has not made any other provision in that 
case. 

“ Surely the case of those two gentlemen has 
been represented to your Honour in more favour- 
able colours than ever it appeared to us. We 
assure you, sir, that one of them never appeared 
before our House, and he that did, by his beha- 
viour shewed so much disrespect that every word 
and action carryed with it an air of scorn and 
contempt. 

‘‘Our respect for the authority vested in your 
Honour excites us to exert our utmost efforts to 
amove whatsoever may obstruct the facility of 
your Honour’s government, and we shall always 
shew a dutifull regard to your Honour’s com- 
mands, with a steady resolution to act nothing 
that shall tend to the present or future disadvan- 
tage of our country. 

‘Suffer us yet (without incurring your Hon- 
our’s displeasure) to say that these beginnings, 
if we have not yo'r Honour’s assistance, will be 
so improved, that whatever is resolved in our 
House contrary to the humour of any disaffected 
persons will be turned into ridicule by them, and 
the authority of the House of Burgesses will 
fall away insensibly till it becomes nothing but 
shadow and name. And as we believe Mr. Lit- 
tlepage and Mr. Butts grounded their contempts 
upon some assurance of our disability, without 
some other aids, so we are fully convinced that 
their unpunished misdemeanours will lay the 
foundation of such future attempts as a sad ex- 
perience will inform us had better have been 
suppressed in their rise than punished in their 
full growth.” 

Ordered, 

That the Clerk of the General Assembly carry 
the following message from the Governor to the 
House of Burgesses in answer to the said ad- 
dress : 


“Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses. 


“T understand by the question yesterday in 
your House, whether the necessary business 
should be proceeded on, that you expect an an- 


invading upon the Royal prerogative shall have | swer to your address of the 22d instant; and 
the least entertainment in our breasts, neither do| thereupon I say, that if the full assurances, the 
we pretend to claim any priviledge of constitu-| unfeigned zeal and the real intention which you 
ting the justices of the peace: but suffer us, sir.| now tell me of, have been couched in such dark 
to say that when justices in cases where they are | terms that my understanding could not find them 
not judicial but ministerial only, will assume aj out, in either your publick resolves or address of 
jurisdiction, and by their judgment debarr the! the 9th instant, yet have you had sufficient time 


people and their representatives of ye rightfull 
ways and means prescribed by law for redress- 
ing their grievances, by excluding them from a 
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to explain your true meaning by your procced- 
ings. 
“The surest information I can have of your 
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resolutions and endeavours, is from the bills you 20th instant will have it) by justices refusing 
send the Council: but I can therein no more |to receive and certify their propositions and 
discover any measures taken for the security of grievances: And if in this case you will reck- 
your frontiers than any supply granted for the|on them only ministerial officers, and divest- 
support of your neighbours; unless you will|ing them of their judicial capacity, expect they 
reckon four hundred and fifty pounds which you | must certify all remonstrances, whether true or 
tack’d to a bill that you were seusible would | false, lawfull or seditious, and in what manner 
never pass the Couucil or me. soever they be presented, then [ cannot see to 
‘When you speak of poverty and engage-| what end the laws for presentation of grievances 
ments, you argue as if you knew the state of have been made or of what signification the jus- 
your own country no better than you do that of | tices’ attestations are. 
others; for as I that have had the honour to} ‘As I have remarked that your predecessors 
preside for some years past over this government | have often in this case wanted the Court’s certi- 
do positively deny that any publick megaman! ficates, so I dare say you are the first House that 
have drawn any more wealth out of this Colony |ever has proceeded to punish the justices for the 
than what many a single person in it has on his|same: And if you will judge otherwise of your 
own account expended in the time, so I do as- | rights and priviledges than your ancestors have 
sert that there is scarce a country of its figure in — and will aim at greater power than ever the 
the Christian World less burthened with publick |Commons of England pretended to, you must ex- 
taxes. pect to be baffled while you have a Governor who 
“If yourselves sincerely believe that it is re-|is resolute in the maintenance of a Constitution 
duced to the last degree of poverty, I wonder conformable to that of England. Nor is a sett 
the more that you should reject propositions for of inen who came hither obstinately bent to do 
lessening the charge of Assemblys; that you |nothing for the safety and dignity of His Majes- 
should expell gentlemen out of your House for | ty’s government, but upon the hardest conditions, 
only offering to serve their countys upon their |likely to work upon him to yield them up any 
own expence, and that while each day of your | part of his just authority. 
sitting is so costly to your country you panned ‘‘ But for brevity sake to wave replying to sun- 
spend time so fruitlessly; for now, after a ses-|dry of your arguments and apologys which have 
sion of tweuty-five days, three bills only have little weight in them, and to explain myself as 
come from your House, and even some of these | clear ly as I can upon the point in contest, I do 
framed as if you did not expect they should pass | assure the House of Burgesses, that my authority 
into acts. he ready to compell to appear before them any 
“T am not surprized at your laying an extra-| person whom they have occasion to examine, or 
ordinary stress upon the papers of grievances| whom they ask to be delivered up to their jus- 
which have been delivered to this Assembly, tice, for an undoubted breach of their priviledges: 
since I know them to have been originally framed | But when they charge men with arbitrary and 
and drawn up by many persons among you; and |illegal acts and misdemeanours, and thereupon 
perhaps their bearing so near a relation to your | pass resolutions that they ought to be punished 
House may incline you to judge it a breach vad yun compelled to answer at the bar of their House, 
your priviledges that some justices in the Courts | I must plainly declare that I will not assist in the 
held for certifying grievances have declared them ‘bringing of any of his Majesty’s subjects to plead 
to be false and seditious. and given them some |toa charge of crimes and misdemeanours at the 
obstruction in their passage. Burgesses’ bar.” 





Ea eT ENE ae 


“If you look back into the journals of former 
Assemblys, you may find that the people's pro- 
positions and grievances have frequently failed 
of the County Court's attestation; yet have they 
not been thereby debarred from having them un- 
der the Assembly’s consideration, since it has 
been ye practice of your House to admitt them 
without that form, so soon as the cause of the 
failure has been sett forth; and even all ye un- 
certifyed grievances of this session make in your 
journal of the 10th instant as lawfull an appear- 
ance as any at the introduction of that bill which 
the Council flung out at the first reading. 

“So that the people’s rights and libertys 
cannot be subverted (as your Resolve of the 








Wepnespay, Aucust THE 3lst, 1715. 

A message to the Council hy Mr. Merriwether 
and others, who brought the following bills, viz : 
A bill entituled An Act to disable persons hold- 
ing certain places of profite in this Colony from 
being members of the House of Burgesses. and 
a bill entituled An Act for the frequent meeting 
and calling Assemblys, to which they desire the 
Council's concurrence. 

And the said bills were read the first time and 
ordered a second reading. 





THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER THE IsT, 1715. 
A bill entituled An Act for the frequent meet- 
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ing and calling of Assemblys, read the second 
time and committed for amendments. 

A bill entituled An Act for disabling persons 
holding certain places of profite in this Colony 
from being members of the House of Burgesses, 
read the second time, and the question being put 
that the bill be read a third time, it passed in the 
Negative. 


The Council being mett after adjournment— 

A bill entituled An Act for the frequent meet- 
ing and calling Assemblys—read the third time 
with the amendments. 

Resolved, That the bill with the amendments 
do pass. 

Ordered, That the Clerk of the General As- 
sembly carry the said bill to the Burgesses, and 
acquaint them that the Council have pass'd the 
same with some amendments, to which they de- 
sire the concurrence of that House. 





Fripay, SEPTEMBER THE 2np, 1715. 


A message from the Burgesses to the Council 
by Mr. Clayton and others, that upon conside- 
ration of their Honours amendments to the bill 
entituled An Act for the frequent meeting and 
calling of Assemblys, they have agreed to some 
of the said amendments and to others had disa- 
greed, aud desire the Council to pass the bill 
without those amendments to which their House 
have disagreed. 

Then the amendments disagreed to being read, 

Resolved, That the Council do adhere to all 
their Amendments to the said bill. 

Ordered, 


That the Clerk of the General Assembly re- 


turn the said bill to the Burgesses and acquaint | 


them that the Council adhere to all their amend- 
ments thereto. 

A bill entituled An Act for encouragement of 
such persons as have gone and shall go volunta- 
rily into the service of South Carolina, read the 
second time and committed for amendments. 

The Council having adjourned for an hour, 
and being again mett— 

A bill entituled An Act for encouragement of 
such persons as have gone and shall go volunta- 
rily into the service of South Carolina—reaa the 
third time with the amendments. 

Resolved, That the bill with the amendments 
do pass. 

Ordered, 

That the Clerk of the Generall Assembly carry 
the said bill to the Burgesses and acquaint them 
that the Council have pass'd the same with sev- 
eral amendments, to which they desire the con- 
currence of that House. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER THE 7TH, 1715. 


The Council having taken into consideration 
the Resolves of the House of Burgesses of the 
2d instant— 

Resolved,—That a message be prepared there- 
upon to be sent to the House of Burgesses. 

After several adjournments—the Council be- 
ing mett, the message to the House of Burgesses 
being prepared and approved 

Ordered, 

That the Clerk of the Generall Assembly car- 
ry the said message to the House of Burgesses—- 
which is in the words following: 


‘Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses : 


“The Council having seen some Resolves of 
your House of Friday last, of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, and drawn in such a style as if they 
were designed to expose the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor and themselves as well as the last House of 
Burgesses; and to appeal to the people for the 
justification of your proceedings; think them- 
selves obliged both in vindication of the truth, 
which in their opinion is in some things grossly 
misrepresented, and for the preservation of the 
peace of the Country, which they take to be very 
much endangered by such a strange conduct, to 
take ye said Resolves into consideration, and to 
endeavour either to persuade you into a better 
mind, or at least to justify the Governor and Gov- 
ernment from such harsh and undeserved asper- 
sions. 

“1. Whereas, in the first of these Resolves, 
ye declare that the Lieut. Governor by his agree- 
ment with the House of Burgesses at their ses- 
sion in 1714, hath engaged to defend the ffron- 
tiers of this Colony untill December 1716. for 
the several summs of money and tobacco then 
given him for that purpose. We can’t believe 
you could be ignorant that all that defence rela- 
'ted only to the settled pay of the Rangers, and 
the building the ffort at Christanna, and some 
other things there enumerated ; and that it could 
have no reference to any such extraordinary em- 
ergency as has happened to our neighbours of 
‘South Carolina, or may happen to us by the in- 
_vasion of any enemy whatsoever; and especially 
since in your first address to the Governor, you 
assure him that you are heartily desirous to joine 
your endeavours in giving your best advice and 
assistance for the Better security and Defence 
of yourCountry. We are therefore amazed that 
ye not only neglect the providing for the defence 
of the Country in a timé of apparent danger, but 
would insinuate to the people that it must be the 
fault of the Lieutenant Governor, if they are not 
well defended, he having received a sufficient 
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fund for that service, when to our knowledge the 
engagements entered into by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor last session of Assembly eased the people 
above two hundred thousand pounds of tobacco 
in their last year’s levy, and the whole flund was 
solely appropriated by the Assembly, and not 
one farthing of it given to the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor for any other occasion. 

“2. In the second of these resolves we can’t 
but think it strange that you speak of a real in- 
tention to relieve South Carolina; when ye have 
shewed it no other way but by tacking an offer 
of four hundred and fifty pounds to the repeal of 
the tobacco law; surely ye could not be igno- 
rant (it is a thing so well known) that all tack’d 
bills are of course to be rejected by the standing 
rules of our House. And if ye had had such areal 
intention to relieve Carolina ye have had time 
enough to do it by a new bill without any clog 
or tack. 

‘3. In your third resolve, we cannot wonder 
enough that ye complain so heavily of the agent’s 
fees, and yet refused to join iv a bill for lessning 
the same one half upon all crop tobacco. 

“4. In your fourth resolve, tho’ there is a law 
ascertaining the Burgesses’ sallary, we know nei- 
ther law nor practice either of England or Vir- 
ginia to hinder any gentleman generously to offer 
to serve his country gratis, and can't reconcile 
it, that your House, which complains so much of 
the poverty of the Country, should be the first 
to discourage such a generous practice in these 
gentlemen and so frugal to the publick. 

“5. As to your fifth resolve, we can’t see how 
the dispute between the Lieutenant Governor 
and you should ty up your hands all this time, 
that you could not form one bill to answer the 
good design of your meeting, viz. the assistance 
of your distressed neighbours and the defence of 
the Country; there being nothing more common 
in our Mother Country than to have disputes 
about priviledges at the same time that ways and 
meaus for the publick safety and defence are dili- 
gently contrived and put in execution. 

“6. In your sixth resolve, the libertys of the 
people are a plausible plea, but we see not how 
the justices being upon their oaths are obliged to 
certify anything they think false or seditious; or 
as the grievances of more persons than are ready 
to own it in their presence. 

“7. As to your seventh resolve, it is not your 
opinion of what is false or seditious, but their 
own judgments and opinions that the magistrates 
upon their oaths are to be governed by; nor if 
they transgress their duty, does it follow that they 
are answerable at the bar of your House except 
for the breach of your (not the people’s) privi- 
ledges. 

“8. As to your eighth resolve, we are sorry 








for the imputation in the Lieutenant Governor's 
message, that you are a sett of men obstinately 
bent todo nothing for the safety and dignity of 
His Majesty’s government. But we are of opin- 
ion that it is not words butactions that will wipe 
off this imputation. If the Heathen enemy 
should fall upon us as they have done on our 
neighbours, have ye done anything for our de- 
fence? And tho’ in your zeal against the late 
law for preventing frauds, &c., ye assert that it 
is no ways for the safety, support or dignity of 
this government, it will require something more 
than strong assertions to convince the world that 
fraud and trash are as much for the dignity or 
interest of the government as honesty and fair 
dealing. And as for the better provision you 
speak of for the clergy and publick creditors and 
officers, by the bill ye now offered, than by the 
law ye would have repealed ; we are well satis- 
fyed the clergy and publick officers are of another 
opinion, as having long suffered by the old frau- 
dulent way of packing and paying away tobacco, 
the worst of it being commonly put upon them, 
tho’ even then they had more unbyassed and dis- 
interested judges to view it than by the bill you 
prepared, whereas by the present law their pay- 
ments are of equal value with that of other 
people. 

“9, As to your ninth resolve, that the refu- 
sal of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor to 
grant his aid to compell Richard Littlepage and 
Thomas Butts of New Kent county to appear at 
the bar of your House, is a denial of your just 
rights and priviledges, though we are unwilling to 
enter into a dispute about your priviledges, we 
must do the Lieutenant Governor right to bear 
witness, that if ye would have separated what 
was your undoubted priviledge in that matter, 
(namely, the retaking a prisoner that had esca- 
ped from your messenger,) from another more 
difficult point, (which was the erecting of your- 
selves into a court to try crimes and misdemean- 
ours at the bar of your House,) he always de- 
clared his readiness to assist you with his au- 
thority; but your stiffly insisting on both those 
points was the sole cause of his denying you 
that assistance you desired, 

“10. But your last resolve, that the message 
from the Lieutenant Governor of the 27th of 
August last, contains in it undeserved and scan- 
dalous reflections upon the persons and proceed- 
ings of this House of Burgesses, is contrived in 
such haughty and indeed scurrilous terms, and 
so unbecoming the respect due to His Majesty’s 
Representative, and the gratitude the country 
owes to Col. Spotswood for his vigilant and just 
government, and his zeal both for His Majesty’s 
and the Country’s service, that we are mightily 
surprised at it, as savouring more of passion than 
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deliberation ; and no doubt will reflect more on 
the breeding and good manners of the country 
than convince any indifferent person who com- 
pares the message and the Resolve together that 
it deserved any such harsh or disrespectfull cen- 
sure. We are willing to believe most of your 
House were surprized into it, and upon second 
thoughts will be for razing it out of your journals, 
that it may not expose our undutifullness to His 
Majesty or ingratitude to so good a governor to 
the view of posterity.’’* 





WepnNeEsSDAY, SerTeEMBER THE 7'rH, 1715. 


Ordered, 

That the clerk of the General Assembly go to 
the House of Burgesses and acquaint them that 
the Governor commands their immediate atten- 
dance on him in the Council Chamber, and that 
they bring with them such bills as are ready for 
his assent. 

The House of Burgesses accordingly attend- 
ing, presented the following bills, which were 
signed by the Governor and the Speaker of the 
House of Burgesses—viz : 

An Act for encouragement of such persons as 
have gone or shall go voluntarily into the service 
of South Carolina. 

An Act requiring the Vestry of the Parish of 
Henrico to build a chappell in the said parish, 
and 

Au Act for raising a Public Levy. 

And then the Governor made the following 
speech : 


Gentlemen of the 
House of Burgesses: 


It has been practised by former Assemblys at 
the close of a session, to give a summary of their 
proceedings ; but as I question whether you have 
truly considered what you have been doing, I 
judge the task would be too difficult for you to 
undertake, or too ungratefull for your Speaker 
to deliver. I shall therefore spare you the con- 
fusion of telling your own actions, and shall 
summ them up for you, with such faithfulness as 
may be proved from your journals, with such re- 
seutment as becomes a Governor who has at 
heart the safety and honour of his province, and 
with such boldness as he may veuture, who no 
ways apprehends a charge of one unjust, illegal 
or corrupt act, during his whole administration. 

I assembled you to provide for the security of 
the Country in a most perrillous juncture, and 
that you might upon that point consult the peo- 
ple you represent, I plainly declared in my writts 


that it was the main occasion of my convening 
you. 


* See Note D. 











At the opening of this session, I laid that mat- 
ter before you in the most pressing terms I was 
master of, and did both then and since sett forth, 
that unless you used dispatch you did not serve 
your country. 

But as if the King of Great Britain’s Repre- 
septative was falleu below the regard of the 
Planters of Virginia, neither his writts nor his 
speeches seem to be of any significaucy with your 
House. Matters eutirely foreign to the end for 
which you were called have been first entered 
upon: ‘The insolent remonstrance of refractory 
Indians, (drawn up by a member of your House, 
and presented and encouraged by others among 
you,) has been taken into consideration before 
your Governor’s speech; and the giddy resolves 
of the illiterate vulgar in their drunken conven- 
tions you hold for the most sacred dictates to 
your proceedings. 

’Tis fitt the world should know what those 
people would have, and what you prefer to the 
defence of your country or relieff of your neigh- 
bours. 

They tell you that those laws shall be repealed 
which prevent frauds in tobacco payments, and 
restrain them from lessning the King’s customs 
by shipping off their trash; that those shall be 
altered which oblige them to pay duly the King’s 
quitt-rents, or enable the Governor to inform His 
Majesty of the increase or decrease of the Col- 
ony: That the act for regulating trade and prop- 
agating the Christian faith among ye Indians 
shall be abrogated, the school for teaching their 
children be demolished, and the gentlemen at 
whose charge it was erected be banished out of 
America and their estates confiscated : That offi- 
cers’ fees shall be reduced below what other As- 
semblys have judged reasonable, and that they 
shall not be allowed to be distrainable: That 
creditors shall be satisfied with such payments as 
the debtors shall think fitting to make: That in 
ordering the militia, securing the frontiers, com- 
missioning justices and placing courts, the no- 
tions of the people shall be rather followed than 
the judgment of the Governor: That the power 
of the Crown shall be clipt by a Triennial Bill, 
and by excluding all officers of profite or trust 
from sitting in the Assembly: In short, not to 
mention all the ridiculous propositions and grie- 
vances which the seditious or ignorant vulgar 
have set their marks to, you are by them directed 
to reverse such laws as the last Assembly raised 
upon the basis of religion, justice or honour, and 
to make those which will square only with the 
conveniencys of the meaner people. 

’Tis fit also to remark the countenance you 
have given to these papers. 

Many of them are drawn up in the hand-wri- 
ting of your members, and in violation of the 
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laws for presentation of grievances have been 
signed at election-fields, horse-races aud other 
drunken meetings: Your doctrine is, that no 
Courts must dare to question the truth or rea- 
sonableness of them; and justices, on pain of 
your highest displeasure, must attest them—tho’ 
even against their knowledge—to be the general 
propositions and grievances of their Countys.* 
Nay, such gentlemen as being on the bench have 
taken themselves to be judges in these cases and 
refused to act against their consciences, you have 
sent for in custody, voted guilty of illegal and 
arbitrary doings; and you have strenuously en- 
deavored to erect yourselves into a court of ju- 
dicature to try and sentence them at the barr of 
your House for misdemeanours. 

Your design in laboring first to procure grie- 
vances, and afterwards to vindicate them, ap- 
pears plainly enough, when you made a long 
train of them serve in a formidable manner to 
introduce a most unrighteous bill; aud tho’ you 
would set forth that 23 countys expect it should 
pass, yet ‘tis evident all the subscribers will not 
make up half a County: Nor shall a seditious 
paper signed by five obscure fellows, who must 
have a scribe to write all their names, ever pass 
with me for a county grievance. 

To shew the regard you have for religion, you 
at first sight rejected a proposal for Christiani- 
zing your slaves; but at the same time another 
proposition for discouraging the propagation of 
the Gospell amongst the Indians was referred to 
your Grand Comihiittee’s consideration, as if the 
preaching of the Gospell to the Heathen were a 
crime which ought to be restrained by law. Nay 
and a bill has been brought in and passed your 
House for suppressing that society, one of the 
main ends of whose institution is, to promote 
Christianity among the Indians, as is manifested 
by the school they have erected, the Pagan chil- 
dren they have been concerned in baptizing, and 
the subject they have chosen for their anniversa- 
ry sermon. And I must recommend that bill to 
the publick, for a testimony of your truth, your 
policy, your moderation, your reason and your 
justice. 

The respect and duty you bear to your Prince 
is displayed, by the care you take to support his 
government: By your persecuting his commis- 


sioners of the peace and assuming to yourselves | 


the power of judging and punishing them for 
their proceedings on the Bench: By ordering 
absolutely of yourselves his Attorney General 
to commence prosecutions: By offering to bring 
his Governor and Council’s proclamation under 
the censure of your House, even when you had 
nothing to object against the form and substance 


* See Note C. 





of it: By your unparalleled rudeness to his rep- 
resentative, when your Resolves declare in ex- 
press words his message to be scandalous: By 
your aiming to be at liberty to defraud his Maj- 


| esty in the payment of his quitt-rents: By your 
| pretending to impose rules upon him for the call- 


ing Assemblys; and to exclude out of them all 
persons whom you apprehend to be devoted to 
his service: And by your irregular treatment of 
the only charter that ever was granted by your 
sovereign for a member to sitt in your House ; 
for without any complaint of an undue election, 
and even after a resolve had passed that the re- 
turn had been made according to law, you ex- 
pelled the elected person, who had presided for 
many years with honour in your House, and 
kept him out severall days before any manner of 
hearing. 

You have sett forth the Colony to be greatly 
impoverished by its engagements, yet would you 
give no attention to what either the people, the 
Council or myself have told you of the charge of 
Assemblys, which has far exceeded all the pub- 
lick levys: And youthat complain of your Coun- 
try’s being reduced to the last degree of poverty, 
have provided against its being relieved from its 
heaviest burthen, by resolving it to be bribery 
for Burgesses to serve without their allowances, 
and by expelling gentlemen for offering to do it. 

You that complain of the hardships in the To- 
bacco law, and the extraordinary impositions 
thereby, have denyed to take under considera- 
tion the Council's bill for reducing the Agent’s 
fee to half, and for amending that law conform 
to the reasonable desires of the people: And 
you persist evidently to act by a principle which 
some of your members have been weak enough 
to declare, as well in the House as out of it, viz: 
That it is your business to keep the people ene- 
mys to the tobacco law, and that you fear amend- 
meuts would reconcile them to it. 

You fain would pass for Patriots who strive 
to indulge the poorer sort of people, yet have 
you refused to ease them of a burthen which 
they very unjustly bear; for certainly the charge 
of securing a Country ought to be laid propor- 
tionably to the estates that are to be defended : 
And upon this maxim did I form my scheme for 
providing the poor with arms and paying them 
by the rich whenever they were called from 
their homes to musters and other publick ser- 
vices. But you have chosen rather to keep your 
old militia law, which obliges the men who have 
generally the least stakes in the country, to be 
at the expense of arms and ammunition, and at 
the trouble of attending musters, while the weal- 
thier sort contribute not one farthing thereto, nor 
are under penalty for non-appearance. 

Your spending time about bills which you 
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knew very well could never pass, was surely 


its preservation: And at last on the 3lst day of 


done more with regard to your own profite than | their Session to Resolve that it is wholly incum- 


the Country’s advantage. And what could you 
meau by such a composition of indefinite senten- 
ces as you gave me in answer to my speech? 
And afterwards when you found I questioned 
your intentions, toaddress me with full assurances 
of your unfeigned zeal for the preservation of 
your country and commiseration for your dis- 
tressed neighbours; I say what could you mean 
thereby, but to engage me to keep you on foot 
to make your allowances considerable? for the 
event has shown that you never designed to pro- 
vide either for the security of the one, or for the 
assistance of the other. 

To deceive me still further with an expectation 
of your doing something for the defence of the 
Country, you desired me to lay before you a 
scheme for the better regulating the Militia. But 
as if you meant only to learn my notions thereof 
that you might the more certainly act counter to 
them, you upon receipt of my scheme gave in- 
structions to your committee to draw up a Mili- 
tia bill upon a quite different foot, and after you 
had long kept it depending you destroyed it in 
your own House. 

After I had at your request laid before you the 
Government of Carolina’s application to me for 
supplys, and the treaty I made thereupon, was 
there a man that pretended to fault the same? 
No—You voted £450 to enable me to comply 
with it; but then I must have it upon terms 
which the yielding to would be so high an act of 
injustice as would render me unworthy to be a 
Governor ; for I must assent to the repealing a 
law, upon the faith of which at least seven thous- 
and pound had been expended last year in store- 
houses, wharfs and scales, and no equivalent or 
compensation made in your act to the persons 
who had disbursed the same. 

So, then, all the assistance you have given me 
to perform my treaty is a trivial Bill to excuse a 
few of the Carolina volunteers from paying this 
year’s levy, which I think even without such an 
act eannot fairly be demanded of them, since 
they are not inhabitants of this colony. And 
more strange is your caution of enabling me to 
defend your country when you have rejected 
a claim of nine shillings for the ferriage of three 
horses which 1 sent to draw canon to the fron- 
tiers. 

Will not the world say, it is below the dignity 
of the Representative Body of the King’s first 
Colony to trick and trifle thus with their Gover- 
nor? ‘To assure him on the 8th day of their 
Session, that they are heartily desirous to joiue 


their best assistance for the better security and | 


defence of their Country : To repeat on the 20th 
day Full Assurances of their Unfeigned Zeal for 








bent on him to defend it. 

If 1 proposed to the last Assembly a more fru- 
gal method for securing their frontiers, and con- 
trived that the same sum which they had given 
to defend the Country till January 1714, should 
serve to secure it untill December 1716, sure no 
man of common sense and justice will from 
thence infer that I am bound to provide any other 
safeguard than according to the establishment 
that the Assembly made upon my proposal. 

And it is black ingratitude in your House to 
insinuate, by one of your resolves, as if [ had 
already been sufficiently paid for guarding the 
Frontiers for both this year and the next: for I 
defie even a Conway, a Corbin or a Marable to 
make appear that the money given by the last 
Assembly will enable me to pay one man more 
than what have constantly been and actually are 
kept on foot. 

‘Trees are to be known by the fruit they bear; 
and ’tis not your rash resolves, but considerate 
acts, that can clear you of the imputation of be- 
ing asett of men obstinately bent to do nothing 
for the safety and dignity of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment; and now after a session of 36 days, I 
challenge you to tell! of one single thing done for 
the benefite of the same. 

And when you deny to give any thing towards 
defending His Majesty’s Government, is it atime 
to ask to be at liberty te defraud your Sovereign 
of thousands of pounds in his quitt-rents? 

When the publick levy which you have now 
laid is but 71,230415 of tobaceo, and the Bur- 
gesses’ allowance for this session, with their offi- 
cers, amount to above 338,000, is there apy 
motive to the Crown to yield to be tyed up to 
frequent Assemblys? 

And now, after such an expence. pray Mr. 
Speaker, what acts is your Assembly to be re- 
corded for? None truly that will be admitted 
into the statute books; for the three inconsider- 
able ones which I have now passed are only 
private and temporary aets. 

Considering the length of your session, and 
the general accord in your House, where you 
have not had above five or six gentlemen who 
have withstood your proceedings, ‘tis strange 
that you have not been able to fall upon any just 
measures to redress the weighty grievances you 
came fraughted with, or to frame one bill of mo- 
ment which the Council could in reason pass. 

The opinion of this Body must have great 
weight with me who know with what delibera- 
tion and temper they have handled your bills, how 
truly desirous they have been to redress real grie- 
vances. and how zealous to bring you to meas- 








ures for that purpose, which might be agreeable 
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to justice, honour and the publick welfare of at the Board, representing the unhappy circumstances 


their Country. 

This body of gentlemen, as well as those few 
among you who have all along dissented from 
your wild proceedings, must be allowed to have 
far greater concerns in Virginia, than all the grand 
goverving body of your House; so cannot be 
suspected of having less at heart than you the 
interest of the Country; and considering their 
parts and stations 1 must acknowledge them to 
be the best judges thereof. 


into which that Province is lately fallen, by the unexpec- 
ted defection of their Indians, and a general combination 
of all the savage nations round them to extirpate his 
Majestie’s subjects; That they have of a sudden broke 
out into open hostility barbarously murdering many of 
the inhabitants and destroying their habitations; and 
thereupon earnestly desiring a speedy supply of arms and 
ammunition from hence, to enable the people of that Pro- 
vince to defend themselves the better against the nume- 
rous nations of Indians by which they are attacked. This 
Board taking into consideration the deplorable state of 
his Majestie’s subjects of the said Province, and the fatal 


But, to be plain with you, the true interest of consequences which may ensue to all his Majestie’s Do- 
, 9 


your Country is not what you have troubled your 
heads about. All your proceedings have been 
calculated to answer the notious of the ignorant 
populace ; and if you can excuse yourselves to 
them, you matter not how you stand before God, 
your Prince and all judicious men, or before avy 
others to whom you think you owe not your 
elections. 

The new short method you have fallen upon, 
to clear your conduct by your own resolves, will 
prove this censure to be just; for I appeal to all 
rational men who shall read the Assembly Jour- 
nals, as well of the last session as of this, whe- 





minions on this Continent if the Indians should be able 
to overrun South Carolina, are unanimously of opinion 
| that it is absolutely necessary for his Majestie’s service 
| that such a supply of arms and ammunition as the con- 
dition of this colony can spare be dispatched thither with 
all speed ; that for furnishing such arms as are most fit 
for service the musquetts now in the Governor’s hall, be- 
ing a hundred and sixty in number and in very good order, 
be sent to South Carolina: That since there is too much 
reason to apprehend from the generall confederacy of so 
many Indian nations this Colony is in danger of being 
also invaded, in which event the ammunition in his Ma- 
jestie’s Magazine will be wanted for our own defense, and 
yew the same ought not to be lessened without sending 
for a like quantity, it is ordered that the directors of the 
Virginia Indian Company be forthwith desired to meet, to 


ther some of the resolves of your House of the whom it is recommended to take out of his Majestie’s 
Dad instant are not as wide from truth and fair Magazine the ammunition necessary for the immediate re- 


reasoning as others are from good manners. 
In fine, I cannot but attribute these miscarria- 


lief of South Carolina or their resque [rescue,} and ac- 
cording to the directions of the act of Assembly by which 
the said Company is constituted to return the like quan- 


ges to the people’s mistaken choice of a sett of) tity into the said Magazine by the first conveniency, that 


representatives whom Heaven has not generally 
endowed with the ordinary qualifications requi- 
site to legislators; for I observe that the grand 
ruling party in your house has not furnished chair- 
men for two of your standing committees [ Privi- 
ledges and Claims] who can spell English or 
write common sense, as the grievances under 
their own hand-writing will manifest. And to 
keep such an Assembly on foot, would be the 
discrediting a country that has many able and 
worthy gentlemen in it. 
And therefore I now Dissolve you: 


NOTES TO THE FOREGOING, 
( Note A.) 


so this Colony may not be unprovided for its necessary 
defence. And for the more quick dispatch of the said 
several stores of war, it is the opinion of this Board that 
his Majestie’s ship Valeser now in Maryland cannot be 
| more usefully employed than in this service, and that the 
| Governor give order for the speedy repair of that ship 
hither and to engage the commander thereof to undertake 
so necessary an expedition. 

And whereas this Board are informed that the fortifica- 
tions now in Charlestown are out of repair, and that be- 
ing the only place of defence to which the inhabitants are 
most likely to retire for their security, it is the opin- 
ion of this Board that the Governor of Maryland, New 
York and New England, be exhorted to send with all 
speed his Majestie’s ships of war attending those stations, 
to Charlestown, as well to animate the people as to be 
assisting in the defence of the place when the same shall 
be put into a tenable condition: And because it is pro- 
bable that great part of the open country must be deser- 
ted, and that the inhabitants crowding to Charlestown, 








The following extracts from previous proceedings of| ™ay not only occasion a scarcity of provisions, but, which 


the Governor and Council, (acting in their executive ca- 


| is frequent in hot countries, pestilential diseases, in case 
! 


pacity,) will throw additional light upon the subject of| the place should be blockt SPs itis resolved, that the Gov- 
this speech. ‘They will show how great was the peril of ernor of South Carolina be invited to send hither their 


South Carolina, from the combination of the Indians on 
her borders, and how much cause there was to apprehend 
an invasion of Virginia by the same enemies; as also 
what measures had been taken for the relief of South 
Carolina and the defence of Virginia. 


Ata Council held at Williamsburg the 26th of May, 
1715, the Governor having laid before the Council a 
letter which he received yesterday by an express from 
Colonel Cravin, Governor of South Carolina, dated from 
Charles Town the 12th of this month, the same was read 


women and children, and such other persons as are use- 
‘less in the war, where, upon a reasonable notice given, all 
| due care will be taken for their accommodation and for 
the security of all such effects as they shall think fitt to 
bring with them. 

Whereas it is advised from Carolina that the Southern 
Indians now in war with that Province did, under pre- 
‘tence of going to war with the Senequas and other Nor- 

thern Indians, employ them against his Majestie’s sub- 
|jects: and there being also certain information that there 
| has been for some time past a more than ordinary inter- 
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course between the said Southern and Northern Indians, 
by which it may reasonably be suspected they are all in 
the same combination: it is therefore thought necessary 
that these advices be communicated to the Governors of 
his Majestie’s Northern Plantations, and more especially 
to the Governor of New York, that he may have a watch- 
full eye upon the Senequas and others of the Five Na- 
tions, lest under the like pretence of making war with the 
Southern Indians they should act the same treacherous 
part with his Majestie’s subjects in those Plantations. 

For the better defence of the two frontier settlements 
of Christanna and Germanna, it is ordered that their [pro- 
bably three] small pieces of canon be sent to the former, 
and a supply of ammunition to the latter, and that the 
eanon already there be forthwith mounted. 

Whereas the Nottoway Indians have given just cause 
to suspect their evil intentions towards his Majestie’s sub- 
jects, by their continued disobedience to orders of this 
government, and their refusing to comply with their trea- 
ties and engagements, the Governor, with the advice of 
the Council, hath thought fit to order, as it is hereby or- 
dered, that the said nation of Indians and every of them 
be forthwith disarmed, and Colonel Nathaniel Harrison 
is hereby impowered to put the samein execution in such 
manner as he shall judge most proper and effectual, and 
to lodge the arms of the said Indians where he shal! judge 
the same most secure, taking with him for that purpose 
such a number of the militia under his command as he 
shall find necessary. And for preventing the desertion of 
the said Indians, and their joining the nations now in war 
with South Carolina, it is ordered that publick notice be 
given to the said Indians by the interpreter, that if any of 
them shall be found off the land assigned them by the 
government without a passport under the hand of Colo. 
Harrison, who is hereby impowered to grant the same, 
except only in their going and returning to and from their 
jand on the south side of Nottoway river, every personso 
found shall be taken up and conveyed prisoner to Wil- 
liamsburgh, there to be disposed of either by transporta- 
tion or otherwise as the Governor with the advice of the 
Council shall think fit. And for the encouragement of 
the neighbouring Inhabitants to apprehend such of the 
said Indians as shall be found off their land contrary to 
this order, the Governor with the advice aforesaid doth 
hereby promise a reward of twenty shillings for every 
Indian so taken up and delivered to the keeper of the gaol 
at Williamsburgh, of which Colonel Harrison is hereby 
impowered and desired to give notice. 


June, THE 15rn, 1715. 


Whereas the Governor of North Carolina hath made 
application, that some course may be taken in this gov- 
ernment, for preventing the inhabitants of that Province 
deserting the same in this time of danger, as severall of 
them are now preparing to do, upon the apprehension of 
an Indian war, it is ordered that a proclamation issue, re- 
quiring all magistrates and officers in the Counties bor- 
dering upon North Carolina, to take up all inhabitants of 
that Province, who shall be found travelling into this Col- 
ony, without a passport under the hand of the Governor 
or of some magistrate within that Province, and to send 
such persons back, from constable to constable, till they 
be delivered to some officer in that government. 

For the better subsistence of such forces as shall be 
thought necessary to be drawn together for the security 
of the frontiers, in case any attempt should be made there- 
on by the Southern Indians,it is ordered that two thou- 
sand weight of bisquet be forthwith sent to Christanna, 
and lodged there, for the use aforesaid. 


Vou. XVII—76 





JUNE THE 20rH, 1715. 





Upon reading at this Board a letter from the Governor 
and Council of South Carolina, dated the sixth instant, 
and sent by Arthur Middleton Esq. their agent, represent- 
ing the great distress in which that province now is, and 
their inability to defend themselves long against the nu- 
merous nations of Indians now confederated against them, 
without speedy succours; and desiring an immediate as- 
sistance of men from hence, upon such terms as shall be 
agreed on by the said Mr. Middleton on their behalf: This 
Board, taking the same into consideration, do unanimous- 
ly resolve that an assistance of men be forthwith sent to 
the relief of that Province; that the said assistance be 
the number of three hundred men, if so many can be got 
to go voluntarily into that service: and Mr. Middleton 
being thereupon called into the Council, and heard what 
he had to offer in behalf of that government, touching the 
encouragements proposed to be given to such men as 
shall list themselves, made the following proposalls, 
which were agreed unto by the Governor and Council. 

[The proposals offered were—to pay each man thirty 
shillings per month, the State of Virginia becoming secu- 
rity for the payment; to send to Virginia slaves equal in 
number to the volunteers, which slaves were to work on 
the plantations for their benefit, and to be retained until 
the pay and other charges contracted by the Government 
of South Carolina for these forces were fully satisfied ; to 
victual and clothe them (the Government of Virginia pay- 
ing for the clothing, and that of South Carolina agreeing 
to repay the amount ;) and to send back the survivors at 
the termination of the war, or sooner if required by the 
government of Virginia.] 

—And then Mr. Middleton being withdrawn, 

This Board taking into consideration the great expence 
the government of South Carolina must be under [during] 
their present pressures, for the pay and subsistence of the 
forces necessary for their defence on this Occasjon, have 
resolved, 

That the government will defray the charge of provi- 
sions for the forces raised here, untill they arrive in South 
Carolina; that the said charge be advanced out of his 
Majestie’s revenue of two shillings per hogshead; but 
forasmuch as the said revenue is much in debt, the Gov- 
ernor and Council do unanimously agree to postpone 
their own sallarys rather than the said service should suf- 
fer, and it is further recommended to the General Assem- 
bly to refund the said charge as a charitable contribution 
towards the relief of our distressed fellow subjects. 

Ordered that the levies for the service of South Caro- 
lina be made in the inland counties, where they may be 
best spared as being more remote from the danger of an 
invasion from the Indians, and that if any masters of white 
servants will allow such servants to list in the service, 
such masters shall be entitled to the same pay and ad- 
vantages as are herein before mentioned. 

[Here follows another order providing the mode of pay- 
ment of the men, intended chiefly to secure the creditors 
of such as had debts out of their pay.] 

This Board, taking into consideration that a detach- 
ment of the Indians tributary to this government may be 
of service to the Pravince of South Carolina in their pre- 
sent war, and that by drawing off for that service the 
young men of the Nottoway and Maherine nations those 
Indians will be less able to put in execution any ill de- 
signs they may have against his Majestie’s subjects here, 
it is accordingly ordered that Colonel Harrison do de- 
mand of the Nottoways twenty of their young men and 
ten of the Maherines, to be ready when required to go 
with the detachment intended from hence for the assis- 
tance of South Carolina, and that he cause their arms to 
be forthwith brought to his house and lodged there untill 
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the Indians shall receive orders for their march ; and for | And if the same be agreed upon, thatthe sai! Catabaws and 
the encouragement of the Indians to serve in this expedi- | Chirokees, will join with the government of South Caro- 
tion that he Jet them know they shall be furnished with | Jina in cutting off the Yamasees and others their enemies. 
cloaths and provisions, that upon their return each man The Council are unanimously of opinion, that the offers 
shall receive a reward of two blanketts and flapps, that | made by the said Saraw King be accepted as the most 
they shall have the benefit of what plunder they can take probable way of putting an end to the war and restoring 


in the war, and if any of their guns be lost or made un- | the tranquillity of his Majestie’s subjects of South Caro- 
serviceable the same shall be repaired at the expense of jjna; and that it is for his Majestie’s service that the Gov- 


this government. And it is further ordered, that in case | ernor do use his endeavours by means of the said Saraw 


the Nottoway Indians shall readily comply with what is | King to bring those nations of Indians to a treaty, and for 
hereby required of them, the former order for disarming | gh at purpose that a passport be sent them under the seal 
them be suspended. wy of the Colony for their safe going and returning. And for 
, F ~~ the better providing for the defence of the country | the encouragement of the said Saraw King, it is ordered 
in this time of danger, it is the opinion of this Board that } 


, , x | that he be presented with a strow’d water blankett and 
an Assembly be forthwith called. And accordingly, or- | flapp, and that one blankett a piece be given to each of 
dered, that writts issue for electing the members of the 


the three Saraw Indians who accompanyed him hither. 
House of Burgesses to meet at Williamsburgh the 3d day 
of August next. [The following extracts are of dates subsequent to the 
Whereas sundry of the inhabitants of South Carolina | dissolution of the Assembly; but referring as they do to 
whose plantations have been destroyed by the Indians, | the general subject of this note, they are deemed of suffi- 
are desirous to withdraw their slaves, and to transport cient interest for insertion. } 
them hither as to a place of safety untill the event of the 
war with that Province, this Board being desirous to fa- OcToRER THE 18TH, 1715. 
vour as much as lies in their power those persons whose} The King of the Saraw Indians, accompanied with one of 
misfortunes oblige them to take sanctuary in this Colony, | the great men'of the Catabaw nation, having upon the Gov- 
have thought fit to order, as it is hereby ordered, that the | ernor’s safe conduct come to this Colony in order to treat 
payment of the duties for all slaves imported here from | of a peace with this and the neighbouring governments, 
South Carolina, during the present war, Le suspended | this day came before the Governor in council; and Colo- 
untill the meeting of the General Assembly that further| nel George Evans and Captain Robert Fenwicke Com- 
directions be given therein. And the collectors of the | missioners from the government of South Carolina being 
said duty are not to demand the same, unless such slaves | present, the said Indians were asked several questions 
shall either actually be sold here, or that the owners | touching what they had to propose: to which they made 
thereof do settle themselves and their said slaves in this! answer, that their intention was to desire a peace with 
country. this government and a liberty of trade; declaring that all 
the Catabaws and other neighbouring Indians are very 
willing to lay down their arms, and to give no further dis- 
JuLY THE 18TH, 1715. turbance to any of the English plantations. And being 
The contract or treaty made between this government | asked by the Carolina Commissioners what induced them 
and the Province of South Carolina, for the forces to be | to join the Yamasees and Appalatchees in the war against 
raised here for the assistance of that Province, pursuant | South Carolina, they answered, that they were informed 
to the resolutions of the last council, was this day laid be- | by a woman belonging to the Weesock town, who had 
fore and read at the Board, and ordered to be entered in| been prisoner in South Carolina, that the people of that 
the council books. Province had killed a great many of their Indians, and 
The Governor acquainted the Council, that in pursu- | they were also threatened by the Yamasees that unless 
ance of the contract entered into with the government | they joined them they the said Yamasees would cut off 
of South Carolina, he had on the 5th of this month | their nation as soon as they had destroyed the white peo- 
embarked a hundred and eighteen men for the assis-' ple, and then put themselves under the protection of the 
tance of that Province ; and that there being about forty | Spaniards; but that now both the Saraws and the Cata- 
more listed since who are impatient to be sent thither, and | baws are willing to make a peace with Carolina, seeing 
also a hundred musquetts come from New York, which! they cannot live without the assistance of the English. 
he was desirous to forward to Carolina for the compleat! And being asked why the chiefmen of the Catahaws did 
arming of the Virginia forces, he had thought fit to treat _not come in hither, and why they did not bring with them 
about the hyring of a sloop for the transportation of the | the two negro slaves Pepe and Pompey belonging to South 
said men and arms, and desired the opinion of the Coun-' Carolina, according to what had been promised when 
cil therein. It is accordingly resolved. that a vessell be | they were last here, they answered that the chief man of 
hyred, and the said men and arms dispatched to Caroli-| that nation was sick and unable to travel, and the negro 
na, as soon as may be, for the further relief and assistance | Pepe was carried away to the Sarano town, and as for 
of that Province. the other they were ready to deliver him up to any Eng- 
The Governor communicating to the Council the pro- | }ishman that should come to demand him, they being very 
posals made by the King of the Saraw Indians, who | desirons to see some of the inhabitants of Virginia among 
came to Williamsburgh on Saturday night, viz: That if| them whom they could trust. Whereupon, the Governor, 
he may be assured of a peace and a free trade with this | with the advice of the Council, was pleased to tell the 
government, he is desirous to remove his nation nearer to! said Indians that he could not enter into any treaty un- 
Virginia ; and that he is also impowered by the chiefien | Jess the great men of each town of the Catabaw nation 
of the Catabaw Indians to desire the like liberty of trade | and their confederates particularly the Cherokees do 
for them, upon which thesaid Indians will engage tocease | come in and consent to what shall be promised; neither 
all further hostilitys against the people of South Caro-| are the said Indians to expect any supplys of arms or 
lina. And for the better establishing a peace as well with | ammunition from hence untill such a peace be concluded : 
this government as with the government of Carolina, he | that they may therefore return with this answer to the res- 
doth promise to bring to Williamsburgh as soon as possi- pective nations, and let them also know that while they 
ble some of the great men both of the Catabaws and Chi-! forbear giving any disturbance to the people of South 
rokee Indians, to treat upon the terms of the said peace. Carolina this government will not molest them; and like 
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wise that whenever they shall give reasonable satisfaction | had given no disturbance to the people of South Carolina, 
for the injurys they have done to South Carolina, and | and are very desirous to renew a friendship with them 
such assurances as may be relyed on of their future peace- | and all the English: and being asked what security they 
able behaviour towards his Majestie’s subjects of these would give that they will hereafter live in peace, and 
Plantations, the same freedom of trade shall be allowed | whether they will give hostages to be kept at the fort of 
them as before the breaking out of this war. Christanna, viz: two children of the great men of each 

And then the said Indians desiring they may be per-| town, to be educated at the school there as the Saponie 
mitted to purchase coats, shirts and other necessarys with children are, they readily agreed to the same, promising 
the skins they have now brought with them, by consent of | with all convenient speed to bring them in. 


the Commissioners of South Carolina their request is 
granted—provided that under pretence thereof no per- 
sons shall presume to furnish the said Indians with any 
arms or ammunition whatsoever, the same being hereby 


Whereupon, the Council taking the whole matter into 
consideration are of opinion that itis fitt to encourage the 
said Indians to enter into a treaty with the government, 
as well to secure the peace of this Colony as Carolina, 






strictly prohibited. which will be best effected by obtaining hostages for their 


fidelity; and that the said Indians be now sent back to 
further the treaty with their respective nations. And for- 
asmuch as the said Indians have represented that in their 
Whereas, by the information of the Saraw King as well | way hither they were attacked by a party of the Sene- 
as by other circumstances, it appears that the Indians | quas and three of their men killed, and have prayed for 
uow in war with the Province of South Carolina depend | as much ammunition as may be necessary for their hunt- 


A] ° mn] 4 P | . . . - . ° ° 
upon the Spaniards at St. Augustine for supplys of arms | ing in their way home and for their defence against any 


and ammunition, It is the opinion of this Board, that it is | party of the Senequas that may still lye in their way, itis 
for his Majestie’s service that a letter be forthwith dis- | accordingly ordered that one pound of powder and two 
patched to the Governor of St. Augustine, representing | pound of shot per man be given them as a present from 
that his permitting any of the said Indian enemies to be | the government to encourage their friendship to the Eng- 
supplyed with stores of war from thence, or affording | lish; but that no liberty be granted them to trade for any 
them any other countenance or protection is expressly | stores of war untill the peace is concluded. And it is 
contrary to the first article of the last treaty of peace be-| also ordered that the chief man of each town now here be 
tween the Crowns of Great Britain and Spain, and there- | presented with a Stroudwater blankett, and that the Sa- 
fore demanding the observation of the said treaty ; and | raw King as a reward for his pains and trouble in coming 
that for the more safe and speedy conveyance of the said | three times into this government in order to the bringing 
letter, and adding the greater authority thereto, his Maj-| abouta peace with ye Catawbaw and Cherockee Indians, 
estie’s ship Shoreham attending this government be dis-) be further presented with a gun; and that a passport be 
patched therewith. granted the said Indians for their safe passage home and 
returning hither with their hostages. 

[No further entry relative to this negotiation appears in 
the Council Jeurnal.] 





NovEMBER THE Ist, 1715. 








FEBRUARY THE 22p, 1715. 

The Governor acquainting the Council that the King of 
the Saraw Indians, together with some of the great men 
of the Catawbaw Indians, Sugar, Quianway and Wee- 
sock Indians came hither on Monday last upon the faith 
of a passport he had sent them last October in order te Avucust THE 5TH, 1715. 
treat of a peace; but that they had not observed the terms} Whereas it appears to the Board that the Nottoway In- 
injoined them in the said passport, which were that their, dians, instigated by some evil disposed persons, have sent 
whole number coming in here should not exceed forty | a petition to the House of Burgesses, highly réflecting 
men, and that they should bring in and deliver up two} upon the justice and honor of this government, demand- 
slaves and a white servant belonging to South Carolina’ ing the repeal of the laws made for the better rule of the 
who had taken arms with the Indians against the people! Indians and preserving the peace of the Colony, and to 
of that Province; that nevertheless he thought fit to hear | be freed from certain engagements te which they are bound 
them ia Council upon what they had to offer: And ac-| by their treaties: for preventing the ill consequences 
cordingly the said Indians were called in, and being first) which may be occasioned by suffering the Indians to be 
asked why they brought into the Colony a greater num-| possessed with a notion that there is a power in this Do- 
ber of men than was allowed by their passport, they an-| minion to which they may apply superior to that of the 
swered that they had war with the Senequas and knew| Governor and Council, it is ordered that the Interpreter 
their partys were on the way to intercept them, and there-| forthwith bring before this Board the Teer-heer of the 
fore durst not venture out with a less number, that they Nottoway Indians, commonly called William Edmunds, 
had been actually attacked on this journey by a party of | together with the Indians commonly known by the name 
the Senequas and had lost three of their men in the! of Collo. Hill, Frank, Robin, James, John, Tom, John 
engagement: and being also asked why they did not! and Frank junr., to answer to such matters as shall be 
bring ia the two slaves and white servant aforesaid they | Jaid to their charge in relation to the subject matter of the 
assured that ye two slaves are at the Sugaree town and| said petition and the non-performance of their treaties. 
the white servant at the Weesocks, but that it was not 
told them that the slaves and servant were demanded of 





(Note B.) 








them, otherwise they should have brought them; but 
since they knew it to be the orders of this government 
they will bring in the said three persons with all speed 
after they return from hence. ‘Then the said Indians 
were asked what they had to propose to this government; 
to which they made answer, that they were sent by their 
several nations to desire a peace with the English and a 
trade with this Colony as formerly ; that since their first 
orders were sent them from hence by the Saraw King they 








Avcust THE 10TH, 1715. 


The Nottoway Indians appearing this day before the 
Governor in Council were asked whether they would com- 
ply with their treaty by sending twelve of their boys to 
be educated at the school at Christanna and removing 
themselves to the land assigned them at T’omahitions, 
and they obstinately refusing to do either, it is the opin- 
ion of the Council and accordingly ordered that the great 
men of the said nation who are now in town be forthwith 
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put in irons during the Governor’s pleasure, and untill | tice as Attorneys in the Courts of this Colony, without 
this Board shall consider of further measures for obliging being qualifyed with a sufficient knowledge in the laws, 
the said Indians to perform their treaties. And nor having that integrity which is requisit for such an im- 
Whereas the said Indians have upon their examination ployment, and by their evil practices amongst the igno- 
declared that John Simonds of the County of Surry was | rant and illiterate people many unnecessary suits and 
the person who advised and persuaded them to petition controversys are moved and carryed on, to the great vex- 
the House of Burgesses and brought the petition to them | ation of his Majestie’s good subjects. And it appearing 
to sign, it is ordered that the said Simonds be sent for to | also to this Board that sundry of the said pretended At- 
attend this Board to answer his offence in seditiously torneys, in order to persuade the vulgar into an opinion of 
stirring up the said Indians against the established laws | their capacity as well to direct the State in making new 
of this Colony. laws as to interpret the old, suitable to the humours of 
The great men of the Nottoway Indians being called | those who have the folly to confide in them, have taken 
before the Board and asked if they had received any in- upon them to frame scandalous and seditious papers under 
jury from any person in this government, made answer | the title of grievances to this Assembly ; and by their in- 
that they had no complaint to make against any person | sinuations procured thereto the subscriptions of diverse 
whatsoever. unwary people : For prevention therefore of the further ill 
consequences which such practices may occasion to the 
Avueust THE 131H, 1715. publick peace of the government, and the interests and 

Upon the submission of the great men of the Nottoway estates of his Majestie’s subjects, it is the opinion of the 
Indians and their promise of future obedience to the gov- Council and accordingly ordered that from and after the 
ernment, and particularly of their sending twelve boys publication hereof no person be permitted to practice as 


to the Saponie Town before the next Generali Court, they | °” Attorney in any Court within this Colony, except such 
were ordered to be released ’’~ las shall be approved by the Governor and Council; and 


the Justices of the respective County Courts are to take 
notice hereof and to cause the same to be duly observed. 








AvcGust THE 15rn, 1715. 

John Simons of the County of Surry appearing before (Note D.) 
the Board, to answer the charge against him for his sedi- 
tious practices with the Nottoway Indians, acknowledged 


that the Nottoway Indians only desired him to draw a| This Board taking into consideration the disrespectfull 
petition for them to the Governor for having a school at! hehaviour of several members of the House of Burgesses 
their own town and a store of goods settled there for their ‘towards his Majestie’s Lieut. Governor, in their resolves 
conveniency, but that he afterwards drew up the heads of | of the second instant, are unanimously of the opinion 
the petition now presented to the House of Burgesses; | that such members of that House es concurred in the said 
and gave them to Mr. Edward Goodrich, who put them | resylves have thereby offered an high indignity to his 
into forme and directed them to the House of Burgesses, | Majesty, and that the expressions therein are so scurrilous 
and having returned the same to the said Simonds he got and unbecoming the respect due to his Majestie’s Repre- 
it transcribed in another hand and the Indians signed it | sentative, that what persons soever presume to justify 
at the Caire (7?) of claims in that County: Whereupon: | or declare their approbation of the said ignominious re- 
itis ordered that the said Simons be dismissed his atten- | solves are unfit to serve his Majesty in any office of trust 
dance for the present upon his promise to transmitt to the | py profit within this government. 
Governor the original petition drawn up by the said 
Goodrich. 

[No further proceedings appear to have been had in 
this case.] oe 





SEPTEMBER THE 61TH, 1715. 











( Note C.) 
AvuGust THE 24ru, 1715. NATURE'S VOICES. 


Whereas this Board are informed that contrary to the 
plain directions of the act of Assembly made in the year Voi £ wild h » the roaf 
1680, entitled An Act for presentation of Grievances, sev- meer dunaonersr Monae re are Alper bags 
erall seditious and scandalous papers have been fi | OF eusem, hi mech ares Seo — . 

' pap © been framed | Fierce howling storms, dark hurricanes which tell 
and signed, and the people called together in a riotous The fearful struggle of the tempest wild: 
manner to sign the same; and the said papers, not pre- A > am , 68 oaem ae 4 
sented in Court as the laws direct, have nevertheless been 94 a aed =v? , ne sae ere d witl 
certifyed to this Generall Assembly as the generall grie- ~ epam \ poinpe m eyed matt aa * get 
vances of the freeholders and inhabitants of the Countys pos ~eoy aa petri ar ere sh earth 
where the same were signed, altho’ only subscribed by a Cc a re ace hii asa el neta en Old 
few obscure persons : For preventing the like evil practi- aon ye a : : m his f ° ar an 
ces for the future, it is ordered by the Governor with the Z . mts sone a . wm tad ieee the alll 
advice of the Council that a proclamation issue enforcing Th atc re pra coum on pertnes ore : 
the laws relating to the signing, presenting and certifying nae poor m8 heatt with a stelle lise. 
grievances to the Generall Assembly—and a proclama- uae prismeap onda and make him stand aghast 
tap Sean guapared aocemtingly- At demonstrations of a mighty power 
— Before whose beck he feels that he must bow 

SEPTEMBER THE 6TH, 1715, As bows the flexile weed: that he must lean 
On other arm than that of earthly mould— 
Whereas divers persons take upon themselves to prac- | The arm of Him who rules o’er wave and storm; 


Nature hath voices for the listening ear, 
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Who when he wills it bids them both be still. 
And there are voices in the dim old woods 
When Autumn clothes them in its solemn hues ; 
The winds sigh sadly through the fading leaves 
Waking a sound like some sad funeral wail; 
Nature seems dying: and the russet hue 

Of fern, of trees and all earth’s lovely things 
Seems the fit shroud of faded loveliness. 

Each fitful gust that shakes the solemn grove, 
Scatters dead leaves, which sadly fall to earth 
To be the sport of winds, and in their fall 

They faintly murmur forth a dirge-.ike strain. 
They had their spring—a glad and joyous time ; 
They sported in its breath, they drank the dew, 
Played in the sun, then calmly sunk to rest 
Beneath night’s quiet eye, to wake at dawn 





HISTORY OF RICHMOND. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Of Cities in general—Of Virginia Cities in par- 
ticular. 


The history of the chief town of a nation is 
the history of that nation. From its position as 
capital, and its influence as chief town, it con- 
centrates mainly within itself the wealth and in- 
tellect of the country; and is the place where 


Sparkling with dew drops bright, which ‘neath the blaze | councils and conventions are held, where lead- 


Of day, rose up like incense, from a thousand 
Emerald censers flung. 
But this hath past 
And each sere leaf speaks of decay and death, 
Their hollow rustling tells the tribes of men, 
That like the Autumn leaves they too must die. 
There is a voice in winter’s hollow blast 
Telling that desolation has been wrought; 
That spring’s bright promise, and fair summer’s bloom, 
Have all been shrouded in its mantle white ; 
Or firmly bound up in its icy bands ; 
To wake no more, until the balmy breath 
Of spring’s mild zephyrs bids the streams to flow; 
Flowers to come forth; and trees to bud and bloom ; 
To wake the songs of birds, and hum of bee, 
Proclaiming that stern winter’s reign is o’er, 
These are all voices solemn, wild, and strange, 
Tie harsher tones of nature’s well-strung harp 5 
Which all give place to voices full of harmony. 
The ocean’s wave will calmly sink to rest, 
Its dashing wild change to the ripples play 
Where breakers late broke wildly on the strand; 
Wavelets shall chase each other to the shore ; 
Storms will at last be hushed to sweet repose, 
Tornadoes fierce soon cease their frantic rage ; 
While the bland breezes, and the zephyrs mild, 
Wave the bright leaves, or fan the fragile flower; 
Skim the smooth lake, or waft ambrosial sweets, 
To fill with perfume all the balmy air. 
The fallen leaves at length will pass away, 
Bright ones again will deck the summer boughs, 
The rose will bloom anew, and spring’s mild power 
Burst the ice-fetters of old winter’s sway. 
The rainbow’s hues will deck the storm cloud’s brow 
And cast upon the world a smile of peace. 
All these are voices, whispered tones of love 
To cheer man’s hours of gloom and loneliness. 
They say, though life with cares be clouded o’er 
A brighter sun than ours shall pierce the gloom ; 
Though sorrow’s waves swell high, and madly rage, 
There is a voice can hush the waves to rest 
And bid a bow shine through the clouds of grief 
To cheer the heart in its deep wretchedness. 
Though like the leaves, and fading flowers, we fall 
"Neath the chill hand of death, and seek the tomb, 
We too shall have our spring ; a glorious 
Resurrection, death’s winter shall not last; 
But yield unto a spring without decay. 
These all are voices, voices too of love, 
Which fall upon the heart with magic power ; 
Calling us back from sin, and folly’s maze, 
From all the transient, and the fading here, 
To where eternal bloom, and sunshine reign. 


Azim. 





ing measures originate, and from whose standard 
society takes its tone in manners, in morals and 
in politics. 
As the sun influences and represents the solar 
system, so do great capital cities stand in place 
of their countries. Thus, France may be said 
to be concentrated in Paris, and Austria in Vi- 
enna. It is true that this rather belongs to Eu- 
ropean countries and to a European state of so- 
ciety; and is the result of the state of civiliza- 
tion in ancient times, when cities alone possessed 
laws and regulated society, and when an entire 
nation, as Rome, Athens, or Sparta, was com- 
prised in the walls of a single city. Still, as our 
population increases we are adopting somewhat 
European customs, and coming under similar 
influences. 
If we look over history to find in what man- 
ner cities existed, we see that they marked the 
progress of civilization and of emigration in an- 
cient times; we find that when a colony was 
sent forth, it was not to settle a country, but to 
build a city; that to put up walls, to gather men 
within them, and to arrange the government of 
a city, were the first things done by the colonists. 
The earliest colony we hear of was that of 
Cain, and he builded a city in the land of Nod. 
A similar mode of colonizing belonged to the 
‘Greeks, Carthagenians and Romans. The cus- 
tom was a good one; for, not only in those bar- 
barous and unsafe ages was the protection of a 
city needed, but also from the fact of their being 
no books or writing, or if writing no printing, 
and few means of transmitting knowledge of the 
arts and sciences, the cities were necessary de- 
positories of learning, mechanic arts, forms of 
government and law and traditionary knowledge. 
In cities also arts and learning bad their ori- 
gin, and received improvement in the most an- 
cient times; Tubal Cain and the other learned 
and wise men of that day, whose vast powers 
and acquirements gave rise to the report that 
they were giauts, were men of cities. For a 











pastoral and agricultural people would never 
have originated the arts of working in metals, or 
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invented the harp and the science of music. 
a barbarous people were collected in a city and | 
kept there, they would, from the collision of mind | 
with mind, and from the necessity of self-defence, 
and for obtaining a support, invent science and 


If| efforts to obtain them, and ultimately our present 


| Privileges and powers as free citizens. 
In looking over Europe then we find those 


countries most free where there were most large 
cities ; the very word citizen, now applied to all 


art; and for their amusement create literature | the freemen of a land, means a city denizen, and 


and the fine arts. 
This we see also carried out in greater perfec- 


shows the character of freedom in ancient times. 
Yet while the cities of Europe by obtaining 


tion in the cities of Greece and Rome, when like | power and privileges had obtained liberty, their 


bright stars in a world of darkness they shone in 
arts, arms, literature, music, poetry, painting, 
oratory and government; all the result of that 
stimulation of mind which a safe, wealthy and 
luxurious society can create. In them were pre- 


served just principles of liberty; and some of 


the sublimest efforts of the human intellect were 
there produced. City civilization was the pecu- 
liarity of the ancient world. 

This state of things was overthrown by the 








freedom was of an isolated character; each city 
by itself was free, and had all the powers and 
prerogatives of a State. 

This liberty was apt to be tumultuously exer- 
cised, and the more violent to rule over the peace- 
able by force and clamour. Thus we find the 
free cities of Italy continually engaged in war 
with one another, unable to unite for the com- 
mon good, and wasting their strength in this un- 
fraternal strife. Their assemblies partook of the 
mob order, and the purity of liberty was impaired 
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hardy tribes of Germany and Scandinavia. Most 
of the cities were destroyed ; all of them were by the violence and corrupted by the luxury of 


weakened as they were the readiest objects of | the citizens. 

attack and afforded the best plunder, and the life} A community collected in cities could never 
of cities became disreputable, being despised by |form a representative republic, and thus gather 
the warlike races accustomed to country life;|its people into one great and united nation; it 
and barbarism and ignorance prevailed through-| could only be a collection of disunited democra- 
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out Europe i inconsequence. Some glimmerings | 
of science and learning were however preserved 
in those communities of monks, that in their 
city-like life and condition in some measure re- 
sembled the ancient communities. 

From this night of ignorance and barbarism 


perfect brightness; the League of the Hanse 
Towns, the independent democratic cities of 
Italy, and the chief cities of other countries grad- 
ually acquired numbers, wealth, power and priv- 
ileges from the trade brought into Europe by the 
crusade, from the purchase of rights on the decay 
of the power of the nobility, aud from the spirit 
of manufacturing. These cities kept up aspirit 
of freedom, encouraged and extended commerce 
and made themselves acquainted with their 
power and their rights. The unsettled state of 
Europe caused their increase ; because all flocked 
into their open gates who had dared to think and 
speak of their rights, or had resisted unjust au- 


thority, or who were not able to build castles | 


and collect forces for their own protection. A 
walled city was then safe from attack ; the rules 
of modern military science render them easily 
taken. Thus they became formidable. 

In these times the monasteries and the large 


cities were the ouly places where there was at. 


once protection and freedom; there learning, 
science and the arts in some degree flourished. 
From them sprung law, the science of free gov- 
ernment, just maxims to regulate commerce, 
some faint knowledge of the rights of man, and 








cies, an easy prey to any powerful invader. 

In the middle ages then liberty dwelt isolated in 
the castle of the noble, in the monastery of the 
monk, and among the democracy of the city. 

It was when this kind of liberty had passed 


| away, and when the people of England had be- 
arose some light that has gradually dawned into | 


come free in their villages and on their hills and 
valleys as well as in their crowded cities, that this 
country was settled. The principle of represen- 
tation began to be understood and carried out 
with regard to all the freemen of a land; so that 
all, wherever dwelling, were alike citizens. It 
was this that marked the chief difference between 
the colonies of England and those of France 
and Spain; and the result was that the latter 
adopted the ancient plan of colonizing; they 
built up large towns, erected fortifications, placed 
troops in them, and set up at once all the ma- 
chinery of government. Our ancestors spread 
over the country, became attached to the soil, 
and retained no very strong fondness for the 
mother country in a land so totally different, and 
where there was no strong fort or large city to 


represent the old land and to control the resi- 


dent citizens. It was well for us that it wasso; 
the cost of building up a city would settle a col- 
ony, and we should have been habitually over- 
awed by the presence, and crippled by the ex- 
pense of maintaining, our great city and its ofli- 
cials. 

Our power would have been thus collected in 
one place to our disadvantage, and we should 
have been as weak, as much manacled by the 
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government of the mother country as was Can- 
ada or Cuba. 

We were not, and we never have been a peo- 
ple of cities; the spirit of our nation was not 
curbed in the business, or frittered to nothing in 
the fashionable pursuits of large cities; it was 
free as the air we breathed and as untrammelled 
as nature itself. 

Brought up with a large share of individual 
liberty, the very name of oppression galled and 
irritated us, and thus we as a people were more 
likely than the men of any other nation to throw 
off the power and declare ourselves what we 
really were, independent of Great Britain. Itis 
a common mistake to suppose, and to say in 
4th of July orations, that we cast off the yoke of 
Great Britain, freed ourselves from imaginary 


that their rights had been trampled on, that their 
liberty had been assailed, and that they would 
no longer submit to such injuries. The most pe- 
culiar change among us as a people is shown in 
the fact that our cities have increased in number 
and size and influence to so great a degree, that 
they now stand, especially in the north, as rep- 
resentatives of our States. It is probable that 
had we been as much a nation of cities then as 
now, we would not have entered upon the war 
of the Revolution, as we should have been more 
accessible to attack, and more dependent on for- 
eign nations; by destroying our chief towns our 
courage and strength would have been broken, 
and we should have been afraid to begin, or 
unable to carry on the struggle. 

For a feeble country to possess large cities is 














chains, and from a state of thraldom almost|a great error: from the various connexions made 
amounting to slavery became free and indepen-| with other parts of the country through trade, 
dent. This error may be accounted for by re-| manufactures and commerce, and from position 
membering that most of such speeches are made | also, a large city in a feeble country will so con- 
by seekers of political notoriety who naturally deal | | centrate the force of the country it represents, 
in exaggeration and hyperbole ;: or by youths just | that if the city be captured the country is taken. 
released from the dominion and the rod of the, Havanna is so entirely Cuba, that if Havanna 
schoolmaster, and who naturally imagine their be in the hands of the invader, Cuba is subdued. 
new found freedom to be like that of their ances- | While in feeble countries where cities are few, 
tors; who assimilate the rodtoasceptre, the fiatof the effect produced by a foe’s invasion of the 
the teacher to the commands of a king, and con- | capital city is rather to excite than to intimidate. 
sider the resisting colonies like so many rebelling; Bonaparte made two great mistakes in suppo- 
schoolboys. No greater error can exist; for no sing Madrid aud Moscow the capitals, that is, 
generation of men born in, and freed from, sla-| the concentrated power of their respective coun- 
very, is fit to be free. History affords no exam- | tries ; ; his invasion only roused the spirit of the 
ple of a people freed from slavery that were able| people to resistance, and from these mistakes 
to form a government that was free, or to exist began his downfall. 
in any manner as a free State; they naturally; ‘The British were continually disappointed by 
glide into anarchy or despotism. Hispaniola is; finding no good effect follow their oceupation of 
an instance of this. Even the nation of Israel, | our capital cities in the Revolutionary war; and 
that was freed by God's hand from Egyptian | the insulting invasion of Washington during the 
taskwork, was rather a subject nation than an last war, served only to exasperate and unite us 
enslaved race; and they were purified by a forty | against them ; so that we presented a more firm 
years’ residence in the freedom-inspiring deserts and menacing front in consequence of that dis- 
of Arabia, where the old custom-bound genera-| aster than we had ever done before. 
tion that had served in brick and mortar died any Not only is a young and feeble eountry better 
and a new race trained in the most perfect lib-| | able to defend its liberties, if it have no great aud 
erty were brought into being. We were ever a powerful city, but it will also fall more naturally 
free people; from the first we had stood alone. | into the form of government that is a represen- 
and free in this wild country of ours, to which our tative republic. Each part will be as powerful 
fathers fled to eseape the tyranny and oppres-|as the other; jealousies will not therefore arise, 
sion of the world. They brought with them the | nor will one place receive the chief advantages 
principles of liberty; and these principles grew derived from the labour of all; and an equal 
with our growth, and strengthened with our) ‘government with no fear of coneentration, whose 
strength. ‘pow ers being derived from all alike, will act sim- 
From an oppressed ancestry we came forth a ilarly on all, will result. Woe! to the country 
free people; and in making our Declaration of that is feeble in strength, and whose energies are 
Independence made a Declaration of Rights , weighed down by the incubus of a great city; it 
and of the attempted infringement of those rights. | can scarcely hope to obtain freedom, or if it does, 
It was not a statement of grievances made by it will be impaired by the source through which 
an oppressed and enslaved people petitioning for|it is derived. ‘The body politic, like the human 
redress; but the voice of a free people declaring body, must have its energies properly dissemina- 
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ted throughout the system before physical or po- 
litical health can be enjoyed. Feeble nations, 
with large cities, are like feeble frames where 
the apparent size and strength is the result of 
congestion or dropsy. Had the South Ameri- 
can colonies been settled as were those that be- 
came our States, they would have resulted ear- 
lier in free commonwealths, and would now have 
enjoyed, what they are yet ignorant of, an equal 
representative government. It is unnecessary 
here to dwell upon the influence of great cities 
upon the community in point of morals, or as 
places of trade and business, nor is it necessary 
to speak of the important benefits that spring 
from them. These and other kindred subjects 
will be discussed in speaking of the history and 
progress of Richmond. 

This conclusion may be drawn from the suc- 
cess or failure of the efforts of the American 
colonies to establish free governments: That no 
colony can obtain, or keep in purity, republican 
freedom if it has strengthened and enlarged its 
cities at the expense of the rest of the country. 

Virginia has been peculiarly exempt from the 


possession of large cities. Settled mainly by the’ 





in Charlottesville during one period of the Rev- 
olution, and even in refuge at Staunton in anoth- 
er; and now for some time past in Richmond. 
Only within a few years has this been a town of 
any size or importance, and although it has made 
great increase in population and is the city of 
the State, it numbers only some 35,000 inbabi- 
tants. All our cities are of foreign origin; their 
first and chief inhabitants being Scotch or Eng- 
lish merchants, and their households. 

Around the seat of government clustered the 
public buildings, schools, hotels, mercantile es- 
tablishments, and the residences of the officials, 
and of the wealthy planters who passed their 
winters in the amusements found at the seat of 
government. ‘These, with the shops of a few 
mechanics, constituted the city of Williamsburg 
in olden time. 

The meeting of the House of Burgesses brought 
together in the capital the talent, beauty and 
wealth of the colony; it was as much the cus- 
tom for the gentry of Virginia to assemble for 
the winter in Williamsburg, as for the nobility 
and gentry of England to spend the same sea- 
son during the session of Parliament in London. 


sons of county gentlemen, who brought the loveof; A miniature court was thus kept up; and the 


country life with them across the Atlantic and| 


infused it into the mass of the population, her 
citizens have ever preferred that life; and the 
title of county gentleman, implying the posses- 
sion of landed estate, has been always esteemed 
more honourable than any other. 

The ready intercourse afforded by our rivers, 
and the immediate sale of the tobacco raised on 
their banks, prevented the necessity of taking it 
to a city market; whatever was made being sold 
in the raw state, and no manufactures, or place 
of manufacturing, existing in the colony; the 
trade too being in the hands of foreiguers, all 
tended to encourage the existence of an agricul- 
tural community alone, and thus to forbid the 
building up of great cities. 

Accordingly we find that the colony of Virginia 
scarcely possessed a single city that deserved the 
name. On the breaking out of the Revolution- 
ary war, Norfolk, the largest, had a population 
of only 6,000. 

During all our history we have not really had 
any great capital city; all the many efforts made 
by individuals and cumpanies, and all the Acts 
of Assembly creating cities, brought forth only 
villages and ports of shipment. The disposition 
of our citizens was too strongly in favor of coun- 
try life to be overcome by the wishes of the moth- 
er country or the enactments of the House of 
Burgesses. 

Our very capital has never been firmly fixed, 
but has been of a m gratory character; first in 
Jamestown, then in Williamsburg, in Richmond, 





Governor’s levees, attended by all the dignity 
and wealth and loveliness of the Old Dominion, 
compared favorably in every respect, in pride of 
birth, in dignity of carriage, in intellectual wealih, 
and in the entailed possession of landed estate 
among the men; and certainly surpassed in grace 
of manner, loveliness of person, and warmth of 
heart, the ladies of the Court of St. James. 

These were the palmy days of the Old Do- 
minion, when she gathered into one brilliant 
point the scattered rays of intellectual and phy- 
sical beauty she so abundantly possessed. No 
colonial capital could equal her in this respect, 
for none possessed such abundant and varied re- 
sources, and she stood then pre-eminent, as she 
has ever since done, for the beauty and grace 
of her daughters, and the dignity and intellect of 
her sons. ‘This floating population, however, 
did not make a city, for not only was the gay 
crowd that enlivened Williamsburg during the 
winter mouths scattered in the summer, but the 
Governor also was generally absent, travelling 
through the colony or residing on his plantation. 

The capital of the colony was by no means a 
large city; it had only an intermittent existence 
and was periodically great and small. 

The towns of Virginia were built up by the 
tobacco trade; and as this was altogether in the 
hands of foreign merchants, these men through 
their agents, really founded the towns and cities 
of the Old Dominion. Wherever a market was 
likely to be found, there they established a tra- 
ding post, built up warehouses, furnished stores 
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with all the articles needed by the wealthy and 
Juxurious planters. 

Around these stores and warehouses, the dwel- 
lings of the merchants and their factors, with the 
buildings put up for the mechanics and servants 
employed, first arose and made the beginning of 
the town; other dwellings and inhabitants grad- 
ually collected, until in the course of time a char- 
ter for a corporate town was asked and granted 
from the House of Burgesses. 

In this manner were built up all the towns in 
lower Virginia. 

While tobacco was the chief, it was not the 
only article sold in these trading posts; our weal- 
thy planters had many of them their own mer- 
chants in London, to whom they shipped the pro- 
duce of their plantations and from them exported 
directly the things they needed. Shiploads of 
emigrants were brought over; either criminals 
condemned to slavery for life, or indentured ser- 
vants, sold for a limited time to pay the expense 
of transportation. Slaves from Africa were 
brought in English bottoms, orin the ships of 
New England, and sold in our rivers or in our 
market towns. No Virginian engaged in trade 
or commerce ; certainly no Virginia ship or citi- 
zeu ever took part in the African trade; that 
traffic so much denounced by those who origina- 
ted it, and who only discovered the holding of 
slaves to be a sin, when their own pockets could 
no longer be filled by their transportation. 

‘The instructions given to the factors of foreign 
merchants, and carried out by them, exerted a 
very injurious effect on the prosperity of the 
colony. 

They were these ; to seek to ingratiate them- 
selves with the tobacco planters and to obtain 
their custom; to charge high prices and to give 
long credits to all who were able to pay; at the 
end of the year to close up the account by bond 
and to open another; at the end of the second 
year to put together the account of that year and 
the bond with interest of the preceding one, in- 
cludiag all under another bond. This process 
was repeated every year, compound interest 
being thus obtained, until the amount of the bond 
approached nearly the value of the planter’s 
property, when the credit was withdrawn and a 
settlement of the account required. 

The planter, in the meantime, generally put- 
ting his tobacco in the merchant's hands, with 
power to sell, often not stipulating for any par- 
ticular price, but simply requesting him to sell to 
the best advantage and credit his account with 
the value. 

This plan ruined the planter, enriched the mer- 
chant, drained the country, and failed to build up 
the towns of Virginia. As the tobacco trade de- 
clined, the towns it had brought into existence 
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declined also, until some of them that were ports 
of entry and departure, and possessed fleets of 
vessels in their harbors are scarcely known, or 
have ceased to exist. Being merely depots for 
the shipment of the unmanufactured article, and 
aiding not at all the country which they so much 
injured, they were no more likely to exist as 
towns, and to increase as such, than are the tra- 
ding posts established for the fur trade likely to 
become cities when the animals are all destroyed. 

Yorktown was one of these places ; it was the 
chief port for the entire Virginia trade, and once 
presented a busy scene of commerce and wealth ; 
its glory has now departed. 

Hanovertown on the Pamunky was another ; 
settled before Richmond, it was at the era of the 
Revolution a place of more importance; and 
wanted only one or two votes of being then cho- 
sen as the Capital of the State. It is now a 
ploughed field. 

Leedstown, in Westmoreland, on the Rappa- 
hannock, is a striking instance of the decay of 
these tobacco-built towns; founded in the same 
year with Philadelphia, it was intended as a rival 
city, and in its beginning was far more prospe- 
rous. 

With a richer country around, it possessed a 
more extensive and more valuable trade; its 
warehouses were better filled, and its intercourse 
with England more regular and more lucrative 
than that of its si8ter city. 

It has now ceased to exist; as the tobacco fields 
became poor, its trade ceased and it dwindled 
away; one small county store, badly supplied, is 
all that now remains of the rival of Philadelphia. 

It is not wonderful, then, that our ancestors 
opposed the building of cities, and preferred coun- 
try life; or that the opinion of Thomas Jefferson 
was endorsed when he said that “ great cities are 
sores on the body politic.” Thus it happened 
that when our revolutionary war began, we had 
few cities, and those of small population; and in 
those cities the men of trade were mostly for- 
eigners from England or Scotland. It was be- 
cause of this prejudice against trade; owing 
partly to the cavalier descent also, and to the 
fact that the commerce of the colony was in the 
hands of men bound by strong ties to the mother 
country, that alaw was proposed to the effect, 
that “‘no merchant or tradesman should sit in the 
House of Delegates, or hold office under the 
commonwealth. 

The war caused a cessation of trade, and our 
towns took a new character; they became pla- 
ces for holding public meetings and conventions, 
depots for arms, and manufactories of the muni- 
tions of war. 

Each became a centre of influence, where en- 
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war was heard and discussed; and near some, 
and in others, battles were fought. After the 
war, it was found that all our towns of impor- 
tance had been in the enemies hands and were 
more or less severely injured; some never re- 
covered the injuries received and the gradual 
declension of trade ; others stood still, until within 
a few years past more activity has been manifes- 
ted in our cities and more improvements have 
taken place. Richmond, from her position and 
from her being the State Capital, has taken the 
lead; from her abundant resources as a manu- 
facturing power; from the numerous lines of 
travel centring in her, and from the spirit of en- 
terprise manifested by her citizens, promises to 
retain it. 

My intention is, in the following pages, to show 
the rise and progress of this city, to speak of it 
as it has been, as it is now, and to imagine its 
future. 

To write the history of the city of Richmond 
alone, would be to write on a very meager sub- 
ject; to write the history of the Capital of Vir- 
ginia, is to follow out some of the most interest- 
ing events that the records of our State ean fur- 
nish. And I think that the history of a city 
consists rather in narrating the important trans- 
actions that have taken place in that city, with 
their historical influence; and in mention and 
description of the men who brought them to pass, 
than in speaking alone of the beauty of situation 
or of buildings; yet these should also be descri- 
bed, as they are the framing to the picture. 

I will speak then of the great men who have 
acted, and the great events that have arisen in 
Richmond; of the conventions held in it; of its 
public or peculiar buildings; of its position as a 
place of trade and manufactures; the beauty of 
its situation ; its healthfulness as a city, and the 
habits and manners of its inhabitants. Whatever 
else of incident or anecdote that can be gathered 
from records or from memory, shall be made use 
of to illustrate, and, perhaps, to enliven the dry- 
ness of the narrative. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


Richmond under the Indian Rule. 


The Indian Race had made the neighbourhood 
of Richmond a place of settlement long before 
the white man had set foot in this country. It 
was a kingly residence when they began to ex- 
plore the rivers, and to ascertain the size and 
value of the land of Powhatan. 

Even then the wild race who hunted in the 
woods and fished in the waters of Virginia, had 
marked the falls of the chief river as their seat 





talented leader of the colony, and Powhatan, 
the embodyment of all that was wise and pow- 
erful in the Indian character, first met one ano- 
ther. They were types of their respective races; 
and as the astute intellect and firm character of 
Powhatan succumbed to the superior genius and 
stronger mind of Smith, so has the one race 
yielded and been overcome and destroyed by the 
other. (May, 1606.) Beautifully must the land- 
scape have appeared in the evening sunlight. as 
Smith and his bold companions made their way 
up to the foot of the falls. The mighty river 
rolling and tumbling down its rocky bed, dashing 
and roaring among the rocks that impeded its 
course, spreading placidly out into a broad bay 
below ; the various islands that dotted its sur- 
face; the low grounds now cultivated and the 
site of Manchester covered with dense forests in 
the full leaf of summer; the high hills around, 
made still more high by their crown of tall trees, 
glancing and waving in the sunlight, and casting 
a sombre shadow on the turbid waters below; 
the Indian village in the distance, with its smoke 
columns ascending for the evening meal; and a 
troop of painted savages on the shore, watching 
the boat’s erew and forbidding their Janding, 
made upa scene of wild and picturesque beauty. 
So accurately does Smith describe the residence 
of Powhatan, by the beauty of situation, the 
quantity of arable land around, the three islands 
opposite and the distance from the falls, that it 
will be at once recognized as the place called by 
his name, and now owned by Col. Mayo. The 
Indian chief had chosen his residence well ; cul- 
tivated fields lay around; his town was well pali- 
sadoed and thoroughly protected ; the falls of the 
river lay a short distance above, affording every 
opportunity for the use of the spear or the trap 
in catching fish, and hunting grounds densely 
wooded, stood on eaeh bank. 

It was truly an Indian Paradise ; affording all 
that savage life requires, security, abundant food, 
and the pleasure of hunting. 

How much it would astonish us if the scene 
could be now restored in all its wildness and with 
its former inhabitants! As much would Smith 
and his companions, or Powhatan and his wild 
followers be startled at the present aspect of the 
place. Not only is the land bare of its forest 
covering and hidden with paved streets and hou- 
ses, the river spanned with bridges and its banks 
formed into docks and quays; but the high and 
steep hills have been eut down, the valleys filled 
up and the very surface of the land so changed, 
that even if deprived of buildings, Powhatan 
would not know his old hunting grounds, and 
Smith would look in vain for former landmarks. 
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by Powhatan in his village; Smith seems to have 
been much struck with the appearance and the 
power of the old chief, and to have made quite 
a favourable impression himself; the sagacious 
savage must have perceived the decision of char- 
acter possessed by his guest, and seems at once 
to have respected and feared him. Here, too, it 
is likely that Pocahotitas must have seen Smith, 
and have become interested in the gallant and 
powerful stranger, whom her wise father seemed 
even to regard with reverence. Nor is it too 
much to assert that the visit of Smith to the falls 
of the James river, the acquaintance made and 
the interest excited, prompted the sudden impulse 
which so happily saved his life at a later period. 
Here, on the site of Richmond, the Indian and 
the white man first met; and here began that 
intercourse which terminated in the preéminence 
of one race, and the entire destruction of the 
other. 

This visit of Smith was merely of an explora- 
tory character; it was not until Sept. 1609, that 
oa the arrival of some 500 unruly emigrants 
from England, Smith in sending out colonies to 
occupy different parts of Virginia, dispatched 
120 men under Captain West, to make a settle- 
ment at the falls of the James. These men, like 
the rest of the emigrants, were utterly unfit for 
establishing wisely a colony; they stupidly pla- 
ced themselves on some low grounds, subject to 
inundation, consequently unhealthy and liable to 
many other inconveniences. From the descrip- 
tion given, the first settlement of white men near 
Richmond, must have been about where Rock- 
etts now stands. When Smith visited them and 
saw how disastrously they were placed, he pur- 
chased from Powhatan his village; stipulating 
for the price, and promising to defend the fron- 
tier against the Manacan tribe; and then endea- 
vored to remove his men there. They refused 
to obey his commands or to acknowledge his 
authority ; determiuing to hold the country for 
themselves, and to keep in their own possession 
the gold mines in which their diseased fancy be- 
lieved it to abound. 

He went boldly in among them, with five men 
ouly, and seized the ringleaders; and although 
the whole band rose up against him and forced 
him to retire, he took possession of their vessel, 
won the mariners to his side, and after trying to 
expostulate with them, and finding it useless, 
sailed off for Jamestown. 

The colonists had, by their arbitrary conduct, 
made themselves enemics of the Indians, and 
these, finding that they were not protected by 
Smith, attacked the post, slew several, and so 
frightened the remainder that they sent in all 
haste for Smith. humbled themselves before him 
and submitted without stipulation to his mercy. 
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He arrested the ringleaders and imprisoned them, 
purchased the fortified village from Powhatan 
and placed them in it, and pacified the Indians. 
The place from its beauty and its many advan- 
tages, was called Nonsuch. Yet no sooner had 
these mutinous scoundrels obtained their vessel, 
and recovered from their alarms, than they re- 
leased the prisoners, and unchecked by their im- 
becile leader, West, vacated Nousuch and re- 
turned to the inconvenient fort built below the 
falls. 

Smith, finding it impossible to do any thing 
with so disorderly a bod». sailed down the river, 
and left them to their fate. The accident that 
so severely injured him, and compelled his return 
to England, happened on this voyage; and the 
colony lost the only man capable of protecting 
them against each other or against the Indians. 
His character is so well known, and his praises 
have been so often spoken, that it is unnecessary 
for me to discuss his merits or to praise his deeds. 
Had that man been left out in the first ship load 
of emigrants, had he been the victim instead of 
the conqueror in his battle with the Turk, the 
fate of the whole colony would have been dif- 
ferent. They would have perished as the for- 
mer colonists of Raleigh did on the coast of 
North Carolina, and the settlement of this coun- 
try would have been averted for a century or 
perhaps directed to another part of the coast. 
In that single man's life lay the destiny of Vir- 
ginia and of this country. His education had 
fitted him for toil of every kind, taught him self- 
reliance and qualified him to command and guide 
wherever courage, sagacity and hardihood were 
required. Although the pedantic James of Eng- 
land might take the merit of writing constitutions 
and organizing governments for the new world ; 
although the gallant Raleigh and his associates 
might spend means and effort and life too, in the 
attempted settlement of Virginia; or London 
merchants contribute their funds and their ships 
towards the new colony, to none of these belongs 
the honour of planting civilization in this land. 
We owe our birth as a nation, and our present 
privileges and position, not to king or potentate, 
to powerful noble or to wealthy merchant; but 
to the son of an obscure Lincolnshire gentleman, 
who had been prepared by a life of wandering 
throughout Europe, by fighting with the savage 
Turks, and by captivity in a barbarous land, for 
the toils and perils of a new colony, and for the 
wiles and assaults of a savage foe. The little 
boat that bere him to the falls of the James, held 
in it the present existence of the colony, and the 
future greatness and power of the State of Vir- 
ginia. No where do we see better shown the 
influence of a single man upon the destinies of 
a nation and of the world; as the acorn holds 
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the oak, so did this man hold within himself the 
germ of a great people, and the influence of his 
life upon our nation has been so decided and so 
great, that we may consider him as the type and 
pattern of our race. He has imparted his own 
bold, energetic and chivalrous character to the 
American people ; infused into them that love of 
enterprise, and that shrewd practical sense, as 
well as the spirit of personal independence which 
belonged to himself. 

We hear nothing farther of West’s fort, or of 
his men, until the great Indian massacre of 1622, 
when this with other places was attacked and 
the inhabitants entirely destroyed. The colo- 
nists were reduced from eighty plantations to 
eight, and consternation spread through the 
country. I will notenter into a detailed account 
of the miseries of this bloody time, nor of the 
war of retaliation that followed ; as they are not 
connected with the history of Richmond. 

A fort seems to have been again built in this 
neighbourhood, which was destroyed in the sec- 
ond massacre of April 1644; when all the fron- 
tier posts seem to have been taken and burnt. 
It-was this massacre that caused Sir William 
Berkeley to lead in person an expedition against 
Opechancanough, which broke the power of the 
Indian confederacy, subdued their spirit, took 
their great chief prisoner, and reduced them from 
independent nations to subject allies. They 
were to keep peace with the colony, to pay tri- 
bute and to march in its armies when called upon. 

In the latter part of the same year, a stockade 
fort was built near the falls of the James, and 
called Fort Charles, in honour of the king’s son. 
So important was this spot esteemed, that it had 
been expressly stipulated in the treaty, that the 
Indians should give it up. By them and by the 
whites it was considered the key of the country; 
because, from its inaccessible position it was 
easily defended, and from lying near the falls 
where the river could be easily crossed, a body 
of Indians fortified in that post commanded both 
sides of the river and spread terror and alarm 
along its banks. 

The fort however does not seem to have been 
well built or much cared for, as we find in the 
Acts of the General Assembly for the year 1646, 
the following : ‘‘ Whereas there is no plantable 
land adjoining Fort Charles, and therefore no 
encouragement for any undertaker to maiutain 
the same, It is therefore thought fit and enacted, 
that if any person or persons purchasing the right 
of Capt. Thomas Harris, shall or will seat or in- 
habit on the south side of James river, right op- 
posite to the said fort, so it be done this or the 
ensuing year; that he or they so undertaking as 
aforesaid, shall have and enjoy the housing be- 
longing to the said fort for the use of timber or 





by burning them for the nails or otherwise, as 
also shall be exempted from the public taxes for 
the term of three years, provided that the num- 
ber exceed not ten, as also shall have and enjoy 
the boats and ammunition belonging to the said 
fort.” 

No farther notice appears of this place until in 
the year 1654 a fierce and powerful tribe came 
down from the mountains, and seizing on the 
fort at the falls, strengthened themselves and com- 
menced depredations; they were called the Rech- 
ahecrians. Alarm spread through the colony ; 
troops were raised and placed under the com- 
mand of Col. Edward Hill; the subject Indians 
were called ou for aid, and under their king To- 
topotomoi, marched an hundred warriors to 
battle. 

We have no records of the fight, except that 
the Rechahecrians, probably well entrenched on 
the summit of Richmond Hill, succeeded in de- 
feating the English and their allies with much 
slaughter; killing Totopotomoi and nearly all his 
warriors. 

Col. Hill escaped to be tried and eashiered for 
misconduct; a part of his sentence seems to have 
been that he should himself bear the expense in- 
curred in purchasing peace with this warlike 
tribe; and the inference must be drawn from this 
fact and from the silence observed in regard to 
the war, that the Indians had decidedly the ad- 
vantage. 

After the breaking out of Indian hostilities in 
1675, preceding and giving origin to Bacon's Re- 
bellion, a fort was again built at the falls; fifty- 
five men from James City were appointed its 
garrison, under the command of Col. Ramsey. 
Before this, however, the land on which Rich- 
mond now stands, was owned and divided be- 
tween Nathaniel Bacon and Col. Byrd. Bacon’s 
plantation stood near the branch bearing his 
name, and extended over Shockoe Hill; Col. 
Byrd possessed the lower part of the town. 

The Indian tribes had been subdued, and many 
of them rendered tributaries; they still lived, 
however, among their own people apart from the 
whites, and governed themselves by their own 
laws. They could never forget their former con- 
dition of freedom and their supremacy; their 
irritated feelings must have been constantly ex- 
cited by the visits of the Southern tribes passing 
through Virginia on trading excursions to New 
York. It is probable that the fierce tribe, called 
the Rechahecrians, may have been from one of 
these powerful confederacies now called Creek 
or Cherokee. That these, their former allies or 
subjects, should now find them subject in their 
own land, must have been a constant source of 
annoyance to them, and served to stir them up 
to revolt again and again. 
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Frequent causes of quarrel arose in acts of 
aggression by both parties, until in 1676 war broke 
out; the Southern Indians and the surrounding 
tribes massacred all at the falls on Bacon’s plan- 
tation, and in the neighbourhood ; and establish- 
ing themselves in a stockade there proceeded to 
ravage all around them. They probably used 
the remains of the old fort, adding to its defen- 
ces; and in it collected their women, their aged 
and their children. 

The colonists were already at issue with their 
Governor, because of certain arbitrary acts on 
his part, and from his general haughtiness of 
bearing. This sudden disaster furnished the op- 
portunity for an explosion of popular sentiment 
that drove him from power. An army of 500 
men had been raised for the defence of the colo- 
ny; the Governor fearing to trust others with 
arms, had ordered them to disband, and thus to 
leave the whole frontier exposed. The people 
after petitioning leave to march against the In- 
dians at their own expense, finding their petitions 
rejected, volunteered an army of a 1000 men, 
elected a general, and compelled the governor to 
furnish a commission and marched against the 
enemy. 

Nathaniel Bacon was the man chosen to the 
command ; one of the most remarkable men this 
country has ever produced ; he was impelled by 
the desire to revenge the injuries inflicted on his 
own property and on his country, as well as by 
the desire of power and influence, so natural to 
his age. 

Rapidly driving the Indians before him, he de- 
feated them in several engagements, destroyed 
their towns and compelled them to retire from 
the peninsular formed by the James and York 


Bacon had succeeded in concentrating the con- 
federated tribes, which had so long annoyed its 
flank and rear at the falls of the Powhatan.— 
Here they had erected a rude fortification, com- 
posed of fallen trees, having an entrenchment 
surrounding it, with the excavated earth thrown 
up as anembankment. The army of the colo- 
nists arrived within sight of the Indian fires just 
after the sun had sunk behind the horizon. . . . 
“The night scene presented to the view was 
reviving and exciting to the imagination. The 
ascending columns of fire upon the hill, reflected 
the trees and other objects upon its brow in gi- 
gantic shadows over the plain beneath. The 
bright red light fell upon the broad sheet of water 
below the falls, in long horizontal rays stretching 
far away over its shining surface toward the op- 
posite shore. The island in the centre of the 
stream a little higher up than the point of en- 
campment, was clothed in verdant impenetrable 
shrubbery—the darkness gathered around its 
shores, more probable from the contrast of the 
neighbouring fires. ‘The roar of the falls fell 
monotonously upon the ears of the soldiers, ever 
and anon interrupted by the sharp shrill whoop 
of some overjoyous savage, engaged in orgies 
within the fort surmounting the hill. . . . 
“General Bacon determined to give way to 
the martial ardour of his troops, and at once 
storm the strong hold of the enemy. His bat- 
talions of foot were wheeled into a solid column 
of attack on the northern side of the stream, 
while the mounted cavaliers were stationed as a 
reserve on the right. ‘The former were marched 
in compact order directly up the face of the hill, 
not a trumpet or a drum disturbing the silence 
of the funeral like procession. General Bacon 


| 


rivers, until they were congregated in large num-| assumed the immediate command in person; he 
bers at the falls of the James. Here, in the lim-| sat upon his impatient charger, on the right wing, 
its of the City of Richmond, is pointed out the} aud examined the ominous appearance of the 
battle-field where his most bloody engagement|enemy’s camp with intense interest. Not a war- 
with the Indians was fought. Certain it is, that|rior’s head was to be seen above the breastwork, 
from this campaign the Indian power disappeared, |as they approached. All was silent, gloomy and 
and many tribes became extinct; they never af-|portentous; not a sound was heard, save the 
ter rose in arms, and the colony enjoyed freedom | measured tramp of his own troop, as they moved 
from the most alarming of all terrors, that of| up the hill. When the front lines had arrived 
midnight massacre. I give a description of this| within some forty yards of the dark and frown- 
decisive battle, taken from the pages of a work | ing breastwork, a sudden and momentary check 
called “ The Cavaliers of Virginia,” and inten-| was given to their farther progress. A rushing 
ded to illustrate the time of Bacon’s Rebellion. |sound as of the flight of many birds, and the 
The army of the colonists numbered 1000 men; | clatter of Indian arrows against their arms and 
the Indian force could not be ascertained with | persons simultaneously struck upon their senses, 
accuracy ; it was supposed to be three times that | followed by the fall of many soldiers, and ex- 


number. 


clamations of pain from others. ‘Trumpets and 


It is an imaginative description of a fierce bat- drums instantaneously broke the stillness of the 
tle, which decided the superiority of race between | march ; and a discharge of musketry was pour- 
the Indian and the white man, and which was|ed into the palisade. 


fought on Richmond Hill. 


“The breastwork was so constructed. that 














“ The army under the command of General! while it admitted the discharge of missiles from 
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within, it afforded some protection against the 
musketry of the assailants. In this emergency 
Bacon ordered the walls to be torn down. These, 
as before related, were composed of large trees, 
piled one upon another, with their green boughs 
still protruding in many places over the shallow | 
intrenchment, and the earth excavated from the 
latter thrown up on the outside, against a rude 
wicker work of fine bushes filling up the inter- 
stices of the trees. Some two hundred of the 
stoutest and ablest bodied of the soldiers, were 
marched up to the projecting limbs of the largest 
tree forming the basis of the breastwork. They 
had already seized the projecting limbs and were 
shaking the frail protection of the savages to its 
very foundation, when simultaneously a thous- 
and lights gleamed over forest, hill and dale—a 
thousand voices united their shrill clamours in 
one deafening yell of savage ferocity. In an in- 
stant, and apparently at a given signal, the whole 
of the rude terrace surmounting the fortification | 
literally swarmed with painted warriors, each | 
bearing in his left hand a pine torch and in the | 
right a tomahawk, a war club, or a battle axe. 

They sprang from their commanding position 

into the midst of their assailants and scattered 

through that part of the army which had advan- 

ced to the breastwork. Human ingenuity could 

not have devised a mode of warfare better cal- 

culated to suit their numbers, position, time, cour- 





age, and limited means of resistance. It at once 
rendered the mounted troops useless—prevented | 
the colonists from using their fire-arms, because 
those immediately engaged were at too close 
quarters, while those at a greater distance were 
as likely to kill friends as enemies. The savages 
dealt their murderous blows with wondrous rapi- 
dity and precision, and though the hardy plan- | 
ters turned on them with the butt ends of their 
muskets, they had evidently the advantage. The 
blazing fagots were often thrust into the very 
faces of their opponents, and while writhing un- 
derthe confusion and agony of the fire and smoke, 
they were stricken down like helpless beasts. 

“ Bacon saw the imminent peril of his men; 
and immediately placing himself between the 
forces engaged and those rushing to their rescue, 
wheeled these latter into line on the flank of the 
contending parties, and brought his mounted cav- 
aliers round to the position just occupied by the 
foot; and then ordered the struggling troops to 
give way. The retreat was sounded from the 
brazen mouths of the trumpets over their heads, 
and Bacon and his aids rode recklessly and peri- 
lously among them, crying for them to fall back 
toward the line stationed on the right. 

‘No sooner were the engaged troops made to 
understand the orders and induced to recede, than 
a partial separation was effected which was fatal 





to the Aborigines. The retreating colonists were 
almost immediately under the protection of the 
line already braced in solid column. A compa- 
ny of the mounted cavaliers was broken up into 


squads, and these were actively engaged inhew- 


ing down the pursuers or cutting off their retreat 
into the fort. 

“In a short time a complete line of separation 
was formed between the two armies, save where 
here and there two athletic men of the opposite 
races, having lost their arms in the contest, strug- 
gled in the death gripe. Here, an iron-handed 
mechanic of the city, clenched a warrior’s throat, 
the eyes of the victim protruding frightfully from 
his head in the glaring light, and his tongue hang- 
ing from his mouth like that of a rabid animal. 
There a grim warrior struggling with another, 
making desperate efforts to reach bis knife, which 
the soldier is struggling to prevent. Yonder 
among the heaps of slain, lay two of the differ- 


‘ing races fallen to the earth in a mutual and 


deadly clasp. A volley of musketry was poured 
among the scattered savages along the face of 
the hill. A simultaneous movement of horse 
and foot now swept the brow of the hill; the 
horse charged immediately in front of the pali- 
sade, while the infantry drove in the extended 
line of savages at the point of the bayonet. The 
most inextricable confusion ensued in the ranks 
of the red warriors; the cavalry cut them down 
on one hand, and the bayonets of the infantry 
transfixed them on the other, as they tumultu- 
ously leaped over the palisades. Some hung by 
the projecting branches and others fell on the 
terrace and were trodden down by their compan- 
ions; multitudes were cut to pieces. Ina short 


time the open field was left in complete posses- 


sion of the whites—the brow of the hill was lit- 
erally covered with the wounded and the dead. 
Orders were again issued for tearing down the 
palisade, while a chosen band of marksmen were 
stationed at the distance of some thirty yards to 
shoot down the savages as they should show their 
faces above the breastwork. Instead of the in- 
fantry being stationed to protect the miners as 
before, the cavalry formed a column flanking the 
marksmen, so that they could rush in between 
the descending hordes and the corps engaged in 
pulling down the barricade. Again the trees 
composing the palisade were seized by the pro- 


jecting limbs, and with a sudden wrench the large 


tree which had been before shaken, came crash- 
ing over on its limbs, and bringing with it those 
piled above, thus exposing to view the interior 
of the fort. 

The whole colonial army broke tumultuously 
in, and the long disputed contest soon drew toa 
close; the Indians fought desperately, as long as 
there was a hope left of repulsing the troops, 
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who rushed in at the breach burning with ardour 
and roused to indignation by their wanton cru- 
elties; but the superior arms and skill of the 
colonists rendered the contest in a short time ut- 
terly desperate on the part of the besieged. 
When farther resistance was put out of their 





power, by the besiegers closing in upon them on 
every side, and thus confining their exertions, 
within a narrow space in the centre of the fort, 
the stern warriors threw away their tomahawks 
and war clubs and fell prostrate on their faces. 
This prostrate attitude was by no means intended 
to express an abject petition for mercy ; it was the 
custom established by their people and its impulse 
was utter desperation. They neither desired nor 
expected quarter, but threw themselves upon the 
earth to signify their willingness to meet the tor- 
tures of their enemies. . . . Never had 
such a battle been fought in Virginia, either as 
regards the number of Indians engaged, the con- 
sequences depending on the result, or the san- 
guinary nature of the conflict itself. It was the 
last struggle for supremacy between the whites 
and the Indians of the Peninsula.” 

Perhaps where St. John’s Church now stands, 
and on the now quiet grave-yard, this bloody 
battle was fought; where the Word of God is 
read with reverence and the holy anthem is sol- 
emnly raised in his worship, where men meet 
together in peace and quietness to learn lessons 


of love and forbearance, there the fierce yell of | 


battle was heard, the cursing and the strife of 
men struggling in mortal combat; the oath and 
the groan and the yell of war formed an anthem 
of hell-worship that must have pleased the devil 
himself. 

Dead corpses lay piled. mangled, stiff and 
bloody where now God’s altar stands ; the charg- 
ing shout and the word of command are heard 
in place of the message of peace, and the groan 
of the dying goes up before the judgment seat 
instead of the prayer of the penitent. 

Tradition states that the stream was so min- 
gled with blood from the multitudes slain that its 
waters were dyed with it, and its name now at- 
tests the bloody nature of the struggle. It is 
probable that uo quarter was shown on either 
side, that it was a war for supremacy of race 
aud for possession of soil and, therefore, a war 
of extermination. With this struggle ends the In- 
dian history of Richmond, and we will close this 
section by speaking of the importance of the 
place to them as a seat of sovereignty and with 
delineations of some of the characters already 
mentioned. 

The falls of the James not only commanded 
the lower country and was important as a fron- 
tier post, it was also a stopping place for trading 
parties of Indians in their journeys north and 


south, a place for them to leave their sick, the 
weak or the aged to fish or hunt and recruit un- 
til their return from war or trade. 

Many of the southern tribes were under Pow- 
hatan’s sway or were his allies, or at least feared 
him. 

Opechancanough was known to have come 
from some far southern tribe, and, by his saga- 
city and valor, to have raised himself to the 
chieftainship of the Pamunkies and to great pow- 
er among the confederated Indians of Virginia. 
At certain seasons Powhatan held his court here 
for the purpose of receiving southern allies, dep- 
uties, tributaries or traders. The savages were 
well accustomed to trade, and Powhatan seems 
to have as well understood the principles of bar- 
ter as he did those of war orof diplomacy. He 
appears to have had two capitals, one at Rich- 
mond as the centre of bis influence, although it was 
the frontier of his dominions, as he ruled over all 
between the head of tide-water and the ocean. 
The other capital was in Gloucester county, cen- 
tral to his true dominions, and allowing him free 
intercourse with his tributaries and subjects in 
Accomac, Maryland and about Norfolk. Like 
most savage nations he, as king, had several 
places of abode, all of which bore the title of 
capital, yet from the fact that the town on James 
river and the one in Gloucester were the only 
ones properly built and palisadoed it must be in- 
ferred that they were his chief capitals. Much 
ink has been shed and much discussion carried 
on to decide where Smith was saved by Poca- 
hontas, and where also Powhatan lies buried, 
Smith shows in his history I think conclusively 
that he was saved at Werowomico on York river 
in the present county of Gloucester, and that it 
was one of Powhatan’s chief residences. 

If Werowcomico means, as I think it does, 
chief city or capital, as from similarity of name 
to Werowance, chief man or king, is likely, the 
name may be applied to both places. We hear 
too that Powhatan left his York river capital 
from its nearness to Jamestown and from the an- 
noyance his English neighbours gave him and 
went to Orapax. ‘The obscurity that rest on 
all the early history of Virginia gives us no in- 
formation of the particulars or place of bis death, 
nor any account of the latter years of his lite; 
his death itself being only mentioned incidently. 

Tradition points out his capital on the James, 
below Richmond, the hereditary seat of his em- 
pire, as the place where his last years were spent, 
where he also died and where his tomb is now 
shown. A large rough stone, on the estate that 
still bears the name of the Indian King, marks 
his grave, and although the stranger race possess 
the land he ruled over, and their chief city rises 








on the place where his seat of empire stood, the 
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memory of the rightful sovereign of the soil is 
still reverenced by the many who make pilgrim- 
ages to his grave. 

It is pleasing to us to reflect that the Indian 
in his sagacity marked out the future capital of 
the State, or rather that nature had so combined 
advantages and scattered beauties and arranged 
circumstances that no other situation could so 
well mark out the capital, either for the confede- 
rated tribes of Indians or for the collected coun- 
ties that form the State. And far better would 
it have been to have retained the name of the 
Indian capital instead of taking the present 
name, for then the city of Powhatan would have 
awakened recollections of the mighty emperor, 
of the pitying Pocahontas and of the brave and 
wise Smith that the Euglish name of Richmond 
can never arouse. 

In considering the characters of the men who 
have flourished in Virginia, there is no one who 
deserves better a place in history than Powhatan. 
Richmond may be proud of him as a genuine 
son of her soil, for none loom larger or appear 
with more imposing dignity. 

Smith describes him as being tall, well propor- 
tioned and gray headed; a man evidently of no- 
ble presence and of great natural dignity of bear- 
ing; “every inch a king.” Crafty and deceitful 
as all his nation were, he was yet capable of 
generosity in his dealings, and exhibited often 
magnauimity in his conduct. He was wise and 
possessed of sound judgment and great sagacity. 
The head to plan, the heart to dare, and the hand 
to execute belonged to him,—by his valor in war, 
his talents for government and his personal in- 
fluence, he had subdued or allied to himself all the 
tribes from the sea coast to the falls of the James; 
his power extended into Maryland and to some 
distance south, and his alliances probably also 
reached the southern confederacies of the Creeks 
and Cherokees lying in Georgia. He at once 
saw the dangerous consequence that would arise 
to his own people from the settlement of the tur- 
bulent and mutinous colonists, well armed and 
led by such a man as he saw Smith to be. We 
may well believe that cause of provocation was 
soon given by these dissipated fortune seekers, 
and that their conduct first provoked and finally 
enraged the Indians. Nor can we blame Powha- 
tan for wars declared and deeds of violence done 
when we remember that he was on his own soil, 
and that these were intruders. Like a true pat- 
riot he endeavored to drive from his country a 
set of invaders, far below his own people in res- 
pect to industry, virtue and obedience to law. 
It speaks well for the subsequent comers and 
for the laws established that an orderly, virtuous 
community has arisen out of the dissolute and 
lawless band that began the colony. 











people of Virginia, and resistance to foreigu op- 
pression and invasion will ever characterize them. 
Although I admire the man for his power of in- 
tellect and capacity to rule,—for le appears to 
have governed his subjects as much by the love 
they bore him as by force or address, possessing 
that greatest of all qualities in a leader, the 
power of attaching persons to himself and ruling 
with gentle firmness a large and disjointed em- 
pire,—still it is far more to his praise that he pos- 
sessed the feelings of a man and the affections 
of a father. 

No one can contemplate the interposition of 
Pocahontas in the effect on her father without 
seeing the humanity of the maa and without be- 
ing struck with the affection of the parent. The 
storm king executing the law upon an invader of 
his country, moved to pity by a woman's tears, 
and sparing a life justly forfeited according to 
Indian law at her supplication, presents a scene 
unparalleled in the history of savage nations. 
He could not have been altogether a savage, 
some sparks of pity and humanity existed in him, 
and although we praise Pocahontas for her im- 
pulsive and disinterested kindness, more credit is 
due to him who, in obedience to the law of love 
and for a woman’s tears, stayed the execution of 
his country’s law upon her worst enemy. 

Nathaniel Bacon may be classed among the 
men of Richmond because he owned and culti- 
vated land now covered by her streets and houses, 
and he fought and gained a bloody battle within 
her limits. Unfortunately for his fame, his early 
death and the subsequent persecution of his 
party have made obscure the motives that ac- 
tuated him, and left no clear account of his ac- 
tions and no vindication of his course. That a 
young man, long absent from his native country, 
should on his return to it inspire so much confi- 
dence as to be appointed leader of opposition to 
government, should by eloquence and address 
unite a discordant multitude into one compact 
mass and bend their purpose steadily in one di- 
rection. That without military education or 
training he should organize and lead an army not 
only against the native tribes whom he subdued 
but also against the military force of the Gov- 
ernor, and succeed in all his efforts; that he should 
by argument and eloquence convince his hearers 
of the necessity and persuade them to the accom- 
plishment of destroying their own property by 
firing the capital of the colony, thus showing the 
governor and his minions that the men who ex- 
posed their lives and destroyed their property 
for the sake of liberty were invincible. Thathe 
should be able to receive the government laid 
down by Berkley, to exercise it quietly and ju- 
diciously in maintaining justice and in passipg 
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wise and necessary laws, and finally to die in his 
bed, surrounded by friends, successful to the last, 
and not a huuted fugitive; to do all this requires 
a combination of eloquence, judgment, address 
and personal influence rarely met with in a sin- 
gle individual, and especially inso young a man. 
ilad he lived in early ages he would have 
been a hero; had he lived in the era of our rev- 
olution he would have been one of its most elo- 
quent advocates, one of its most daring and able | 
leaders, and would have obtained high honors '| 
‘and extended fame. The burning of the Vir- 
ginia capital was a deed of deliberate moral 
courage, similar to and in some respects superior | 
to the burning of Moscow. ‘The Virginia capi- | 
tal was the only town in the colony; it was 
burnt by its own inhabitants and proprietors, 
with their own hands setting fire to their habita- 
tions, and thereby intimidating their adversaries ; 
whereas Moscow was not even the capital of 
Russia, nor was it burnt by its inhabitants but by 
hired incendiaries after its population had left 
it. ‘The act of Bacon and his followers with an | 
enemy in the rear savage and implacable, with | 
au enemy in front even more savage and im-| 
placable, better armed, disciplined and appointed, | 
relying on the vast power of England to support | 








SHADOWS OF THE PINE FOREST ; 
SIX LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Pinewoop, Va., 30 August, 1851. 


Sojourning here for a time amid the pictur- 


esque and variegated scenes which go to make up 


Virginia country life, I have determined to throw 
upon paper for your inspection—should you elect 
for the inspection of your readers—some of the 
idle and wandering thoughts which, born of 
shadow and sunshine, flit across the mirror of 
the brain. Virginia is and ever will be beauti- 
ful and attractive ; whether it be the Virginia of 
the Peaks of Otter and the Hawk’s Nest, the 
Blue Ridge and the Endless Mountains where 
steep above steep the continuous ranges mount 
toward the clouds and mingle their pine forests, 
blue in the vapory distance, with the deep blue 
sky;—or that other Virginia—so different from 
the rugged West,—which the stately rivers of 
the East flow through, watering its rich low 
grounds waving with tasselled corn and broad 
leafed tobacco; where no mountain breaks the 
level horizon with its azure peaks, and above 
whose wide-spreading old-fields or its humid 


them, has something of sublimity in its lofty |cypress swamps, rise those ancient edifices which 


spirit and defying courage that stamps the map 
with the mark of superiority above his fellows. | 


looked upon the troops of Bacon in 1676, and to 
this day flourish in a hale and vigorous old age, 


Of Pocahontas I might speak in the highest sheltering still the families of the race who raised 


terms that admiration and reverence could in- 
spire; her fame is as well known as it will be 


their massive walls. And why should I point 
you to that beautiful valley which lies like a rich 


everlasting, and simply to mention her name is jewel in the embrace of the Blue Ridge and the 


to speak her praises. 

I accept her as a glorious type of Virginia wo- 
manhood. And while the spirit of Powhatan 
resisting foreign oppression and invasion, and the 
spirit of Bacon overcoming domestic tyranny and 
internal misrule will ever characterize the men ; 
the gentle virtues, the active self-denying kind- 
ness and the pure disinterested love of Pocahon- 
tas will always belong to the women of Virginia. 





SONNET. 


A mournful message unto me hath come— 

My darling child! that danger is beside thee! 
That thou art passing to thy last long home— 

Wo—that from me, long weary miles divide thee! 
Oh! if to fold thee in one more caress— 

Might but this blessing unto me be given! 
But once again thy fading lips to press— 

I might perchance, then yield thee back to heaven! 
Have mercy on this anguish deep, my God! 

And listen to this stricken heart’s appealing, 
O! turn aside thy sore-chastising rod— 

And on his young life pour the oil of healing! 
Spare him, O Father! raise his feeble head— 
It but till I can reach my darling’s dying bed. 


E. J. E. 


Vout. XVII—78 


great North Mountain; which is traversed by the 
bright waters of the Shenandoah and a dozen 
other sparkling streams; and where the health- 
ful and bracing airs wander over a region a 
thousand times more beautiful than the virgin 
land which Spotswood first gazed upon when he 
led thither the adventurous Knights of the Horse 
Shoe. 

Observe how I wander from the pine-forest 
here around me to those other forests which have 
so often gladdened my sight. But this beautiful 
day in August is dreamy in its influence. ‘The 
airs faint and die away in the pine tops yonder, 
and scarcely bring to my ear the lazy “caw! 
caw !” of the crow who flaps his black wings on 
the topmost bough of the tall oak which rises,— 
across the fields—to the right of the old gate; 
scarcely is there breeze enough to move along 
the large mass of snowy clouds which August 
has piled up against the deep blue sky in care- 
less magnificence. You do not breathe this air in 
town, O unfortunate and busy, (which is thrice 
unfortunate.) denizen of streets! These wood- 
land odors never come to assail your eager nos- 
trils, and the green leaves which the sunlight is 
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gleaming through around my window, do not 
move for you in that dreamy and musical rustle 
which revives slowly but by sure degrees all the 
life and splendor and passion—partly the sadness 
too—of the beautiful past! 
meant it as a punishment that you behold not 
that cloud-shadow floating over the fields, rapid 
as a flying herd of buffalo, indistinct in the 


distance !—that you hear not the multitudinous | 


whisper of the pines—the YOvpicpa of Theocri- 
tus—which murmur and wail and laugh in the 
warm and sparkling sunlight! 

But it is not all things in this region that the 
mind,—however disposed to agree with Pangloss 
that this is the “‘ best of all possible worlds,”— 
can turn to and dwell upon with pleasure. Afar 
yonder, in the distance where the fallow-land 
ceases as though man had been suddenly warn- 
ed to desist by some of the Immortals who 
had there their dwelling-place—yonder where 
the sunlight lies as fair and rosy as elsewhere ; 
where the winds play as gaily as over the silken 
corn ;—there the vision embraces that sad and 
disheartening sight, the waving fields of the 
broom-straw. Oh! how these vast fields shock 
the sight, how the very heart turns away from 
this mournful and desolate expanse over which 


Heaven must have | 


rating gusto, the exploits of all men, horses and 
dogs who have been distinguished on the turf ; 
wherein you read of astonishing feats in boxing, 
miraculous wind and speed in men, infinite swift- 
ness and sagacity in dogs and horses. The peo- 
try too is very striking—in fact far more original 
than any we find in these degenerate days when 
our ungallant bards leave “ Chloes” “ Auroras” 
and other fair ones quite untoasted. I should 
like to quote you “ Chloe’s Vexation” ; in which 
that young lady demands, with well feigned sur- 
prise, why her Colin rose so early, and receiving 
the explanation, turns on her couch with * Oh 
deuce take the first of September !” but I must 
allow the gem to remain in its present antique 
setting, lest having transferred it to the pages of 
the Messenger its shape should challenge sur- 
prise and criticism. 

Beside these two works I have well-stored 
shelves to amuse my idle hours, which perbaps 
I may show you should a rainy day inflict its 
‘ennui on the household—though assuredly at 
Pinewood that word is merely a word, nothing 
‘more. Now the caw of the crow yonder impa- 
tiently calls me. ‘I'o the woods! to the woods !— 
to the pine-forests where the shadows play, and 
the leaves glitter and rustle ;—but not as the 





rise at intervals the stunted but vigorous firs,|thoughts of men—those leaves of the mind— 
which have come here to point out to man the which flash and glitter and rustle along the 


evil of the pine-barren! 

And why does this poor plant so shock the 
vision ? Because it is the evidence—the unmis- 
takable evidence—of utter exhaustion ;—where 
it springs up nothing else will take root, as it 
only appears where no other vegetation can find 
nourishment. 

But let me abandon so disheartening a sub- 
ject,—turn my eyes from that sad spot in the 
landscape. Before me is the ‘ Farmer’s Reg- 


pathways of passion and ambitious desires ! 


Pinewoop, 1 September. 


You would not to-day find amusement in my 
scribbliugs, and I much fear, these * Shadows 
of the Pine Forest” will partake much too largely 
of their title.—be merest shadows, in truth. 
Therefore my letter shall not be long, and though 


ister,” a very famous work in its day, before it shall take you to the woods, and though your 


“The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” “ The 


companion will not be gay, it shall be full of no 


American Farmer,” and other agricultural jour- | murmurings but the murmur of the trees, which 


nals became its rivals for public favor. 


wake up from their inmost depths at the rumor 


Mr. Ruffin the Editor, you know by his vol- | of the coming wind, and soon are vocal with 


ume on Caleareous Manures, but his editorial 


those unwritten melodies which are the music 


notices here are equally valuable, and now the| of the woods. 


closely printed pages in which his sapience and. 


that of his correspondents was recorded are my 


» It is not in every mood of the mind that you 
can enjoy and appreciate in their fullest extent 


amusement on this idle forenoon of the year of | the beauties and the harmonies of nature—much 


grace 1851. For all those things which are 
swallowed up in the irrevocable past, we are 


more is this the case when those beauties are 
the monotonous and simpler ones of the Lowland. 


ever ready with a “sic transit gloria mundi,” but|In the vast mountains there is something for 


the “ Register” is an exception; for not only are 
the volumes preserved with care and regularly 


every mood of the mind;—grandeur for lofty 
thoughts,—beauty for poetical dreams, which 


consulted, but—as I perceive from the papers—|rejoice in every shadow that gallops along the 
belts of pine,—dimness and misty outlines for 
curious thought and wandering speculation. 
Here in this lowland country you have pine 
woods and oak, hills slightly rolling, and low- 


a “set” of the work was the other day offered 
asapremium. YetI prefer to the “ Farmer's 
Register” Pierce Egan’s “ Sporting Anecdotes,” 
wherein are detailed with profound and exhila- 
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grounds in which the broad-leafed tobacco basks 
in the sun, or waves in the wind its banner-like 
leaves, which some heavy rain has turned up- 
ward. Yet this land is beautiful and attractive 
as I have before said; and in the forest yonder, 
are those winding roads which remind you of 
English park-roads; and great oaks which will 
give us misletoe at Christmas to hang up and 
kiss under; and a thousand birds from the sway- 
ing boughs add their warblings to the rustle of 
the leaves. 

Come there with me in thought, and stretched 
on the green turf we will beguile the time with 
any indolent converse which the dry and languid 
day will suffer to bubble to the lips. See! 


through that vista, far, between the straight | 


trunks of tall and shapely pines, you catch a 
glimpse of a county road, which nevertheless 
is a mere woodland path. Ask yourself how 
many happy wedding parties have gone like 
fair ships which leave a trail of light and foam in 
their track, over that sylvan highway; and how 
many funerals have gone too, with nodding 
mourners on the hearse and the horses’ heads ; 
and sobs of those other, the real mourners, who 
press white handkerchiefs to their eyes and think 
the sunlight black; and the various but ever 
monotonous accompaniments of death. And then 
when you have gone back behind all—behind 
the funeral, behind the wedding party, and seen 
the young girl in the first bloom of her pure and 
innocent life give her hand to the one she loves 
in the shadow of some such pine as we now rest 
under; when you have seen the beginning—which 
is joy and rapture—and the end which after all 
words of consolation and hope is despair and 
stupor, perhaps you may ask yourself with suf- 
fused eyes that question which has so deep a 
meaning, *“* What is life?” Does not the clod 
upon the lid shut out—when a little time has 
passed—that strong and terrible grief which we 
dreamt would be the horrible bosom-friend of 
our existence :—and yet, did we not wonder that 
on the quiet day when “ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust” came from the clergyman’s lips, the lark 
could sing so joyously close by, the sparrow hop 
and twitter so carelessly on the boughs that threw 
their shadow on the grave ? 

Then the languid afternoon will lull you to 
sleep, wearied with thought, and you will dream 
of beauty and love and joy, of grief and despair 
and * everlasting farewells ;” and finally the roar 
of the pines through which the strong evening 
wind is gamboling will awake you, and that roar 
will take the voice of joy and despair of happy 
meetings and * everlasting farewells,” and say to 
you, ** we work together for an end.” 


ee 





| 
| 





Pinewoop, 2 September. 


Has your imagination ever discerned in that 
nocturnal diversion called a “coon-hunt” any- 
thing of the picturesque? And here let me pause 
to observe that it is a vulgar error that there ex- 
ist such animals as Raccoons and Opossums— 
a mistake which one is apt to fall into in read- 
ing those compilations of learned pedantry and de- 
ductions from imaginary facts called Natural His- 
tories. In spite of Cuvier and Buffon and Gold- 
smith, and all the historians who have followed 
and imitated them, I aver, without hesitation, 
that the actual names of these animals so mis- 
called by the learned are not Raccoon and Opos- 
sum, but simply Coon and Possum; and | have 
accordingly written most vulgarly coon-hunt with 
no apologetic particle of elision before it. 

These few words of explanation having been 
gone through with, permit me to repeat my ques- 
tion, that is to say, have you ever been struck 
with the fact that a coon-hunt affords much in- 
terest to the hunter of the picturesque as well as 
the coon ? 

Let me sketch for you the scene which I scarce- 
ly ever fail to take part in when I visit the coun- 
try, that is throw aside musty books and clerkly 
MSS., and allowing the tide of town life to low 
onward,—that tide upon which I am but a leaf 
tossed hither and thither,—bury myself for a 
time in the quiet retreats where smiling faces and 
warm hearts await my coming. 

At three in the morning you are awaken by 
a respectful shake which is administered by Ju- 
piter, Apollo, or any other of the immortal gods 
specially commissioned on the night preceding to 
perform that duty. 

Soon you are standing near the ‘ quarters,” 
and the Horn-blower is calling hisdogs who come 
baying from the darkness. Yet it is not wholly 
dark, for over the western forest, poised like a 
red-hot shield hurled into the air, the moon may 
be plainly seen—though in an hour, even less, 
she will have sunk. 

The air—though the days are warm—is chill, 
and a cool wind makes one shrug his shoulders, 
One of your companions, (possibly you agree 
with him) thinks it cold. The amiable “ good 
fellow” of the company who has thought of 
every thing produces a vessel which much re- 
sembles a flask in outline but is undeniably a 
basket. Nevertheless this is passed round and 
the party strike into the corn-field (it leads to the 
river low-grounds where raccoons “most do 
congregate”) without further complaint. The 
younger portion are apt to be enthusiastic on the 
subject of the dogs; but to all their comments 
the Horn-blower, who is an aged negro, with true 
African physiognomy, a nondescript dress be- 
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longing to no age or nation, and a most extraor- 
dinary thing which was a straw hat—returns no 
reply. He is perfectly respectful—his answer 
being generally “‘ yes sir,”’ ‘‘ just s0, master”’—but 
he is also dignified, for is he not the Napoleon, 
the Cesar of that adventurous party who are by 
this time plunging through the low grounds, with 
many a shout and song meant to beguile the 
time? The dogs have long ago disappeared but 
as yet are not heard from; they are far off with 
noses close to the ground which they are ques- 
tioning for the scent. 

Napoleon pauses thoughtfully on the bank of 
a “branch” which they are about to cross and 
looks around him earnestly: he wishes to know 
if the coon has been there feeding. This is 
shown by the absence or presence of the corn- 
shucks which the animal leaves behind him when 
he devours the milky grain. 

The younger portion of the company decide 
that they had “better get on for there’s nothing 
there,” but Napoleon continues prying by the 
last blood-red rays of the moon. ‘Then he rises 
up and puts his horn—a well-scraped and varie- 
gated natural trumpet—to his lips and “ toots the 
horn” for his dogs. Ranger, the first arrived, 
seems to rise from beneath your feet, but his 
breath is quick and his tongue hangs out. The 
rest soon come in and in a moment are on the 
trail. The moon sinks and all is dark—not a 
star glimmers in the sky; but the pole star of 
the party is the distant baying—now faint and 
low for the scent is feeble on the dry ground, 
then loud and prolonged like the roar of the Cu- 
ban blood-hound when he treads on the heels of 
the flying runaway negro, for the trail is on moist 
ground and is “ warm.” 

Suddenly the baying ceases and no sound 
moves the bracing and chilly air but the chirp of 
the night insects, the mellowed and melodious 
serenade of the frogs, and afar, from the deep 
bamboo swamp, the “ha, ha, ha! tuhoo!” of 
the screech owl; for bere the monarch of night 
laughs most unmistakably. 

Napoleon cheers on the silent dogs with along 
“ hark—hark—hark !” and soon the bay rolls up 
from the deep bottom. Then comes the tug of 
war—for the party must follow that sound, and 
their way lies through a tangled jungle where 
the trees are wholly invisible—I mean their 
trunks—and the thorns take tribute of their gar- 
ments. But never mind! On! we are now 
nearer :—the dogs bay more loudly and regularly 
for the trailis warm. The Horn-blower is in fu- 
rious ecstasy : “ hark—hark—hark ! to him Ran- 
ger!” bursts from his lips as we may imagine 
“up guards and at ’em” broke from the lips of 
Wellington on the day of Waterloo :—for Na- 
poleon the Second, that is our Napoleon is now 





about to behold the crowning scene of the ne- 
gro’s crowning pleasure—a coon-bunt. Nearer 
and nearer roar the dogs—musical as the crook- 
kneed *“*Thessalian breed’ which Shakespeare 
vaunts—and their baying stirs the blood. The in- 
experienced attempt the “whoop! hark, hark !” 
and miserably fail. Hats are lost—long green 
hands from the oak and pine trees have lifted 
them with a jerk—but there is no time to wait. 
For the ear of the Horn-blower does not deceive 
him—and he knows that Ranger never utters 
that quiet, satisfied, subdued note before “ tree- 
ing” his game. From that moment Napoleon is 
at his ease ;—before it was doubt,—that is ex- 
citement; now it is certainty,—that is quiet. 

Ranger at the head of his obedient forces is 
barking and whining and coursing round a large 
oak which towers far aloft in the deep night: 
the younger dogs bite at the roots and scratch 
with their paws—Ranger is by far too intelligent 
and eminently practical to be guilty of such folly. 
He waits, and soon strong armsare levelling the 
refuge of the hunted animal. A fire is kindled 
and its red glow illumines two ebon-colored fig- 
ures flourishing aloft bright axes, which the next 
moment are buried in the oak’s strong heart. 

Napoleon with quiet and thoughtful mien calls 
the dogs to him, and calculates how the tree 
should fall: this is important, for should the oak 
strike in falling against another, presto! is the 
animal in another sanctuary and the trouble is te 
be gone over again. 

The oak falls as Napoleon—calm as the Em- 
peror at the great battle, but not taking snuff— 
has directed ; and with fiery eyes, panting breasts 
and furious.barking the dogs fly into the fallen 
tree. 

* Yelp! yelp!” and one of the young hounds 
springs back from that black ball with bright eyes 
which is turning, twisting, and rolling among the 
dogs. ‘The young hound’s ear is split as neatly 
as a razor could accomplish that feat. Another 
retreats with a wound in the neck—the coon has 
worried him; and new the persecuted but thor- 
oughly game animal elears the “press” with a 
jump and throws himself into the stream which 
runs below. You see him for the first time, large, 
heavy, strong and courageous—the Yankee Sul- 
livan of coons. The young hound burning for 
revenge throws himself at a leap upon the swim- 
ming coon. ‘They sink together—the dog is 
drowned—the coon rises. 

Then Ranger comes to the rescue, cheered on 
by the Horn-blower, and an infuriated combat 
commences which must be “seen to be appre- 
ciated”’ as our auctioneers say in their advertise- 
ments. Under water, out of water, the coon 
tearing the dog, the dog worrying the coon, 
speeds the fight. 
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At last it isended. Ranger has killed his ene- 
my—simply and purely bitten him to death—and | 
there’s an endof it. Dragging him from the | 
water he stretches him on the bank, and with | 
panting breast and hanging tongue gazes well- 
satisfied. 

Morn breaks then above the trees and you be- 
hold all around you a dense forest which you can- 


the most absurd thing possible to be conceived 
of, that the actions, or words—the defeat or the 
victory—of politicians, off a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles, should affect one. What a weari- 
ness to occupy the mind with all those annoy- 
ances yousay! And often when [ am drawn into 
a political discussion, I am ready to exclaim 
with Louis X V.—** Come let us bore each other!” 





notimagine how you have passed ; but you enter 
again in triumph, and that morning at the break- 
fast table you do not stop long to talk and send 
your plate a third time for ham. 

And now if I have not conveyed to you an 
idea of the picturesque in Raccoon hunting—as 
I know I have not—you have only to look for 
yourself on your next trip to the country, or, 
better still, summon up as a coloring and an il- 
Justration of my hasty sketch those recollections 
of boyhood which circle most around such rude 


natural sports, because those sports impressed it | 


far more forcible than all other things. 





Pinewoop, 3 September. 


The flashing and hurrying pageantry of city 
life dies into silence and obscurity before its light 
and noise have penetrated far into the pine-for- 
ests. All the envies, the rivalries, the heart- 
burnings and unworthy jealousies of town exis- 
tence pass over the heads of the country denizens 
like an idle wind, which scarcely rustles onward 
before it is forgotten. 

Ah, but—you say—the newspapers! Why are 
the newspapers such a treasure in the country— 
how is it that post-evening is looked forward to 
with so much eagerness, and the possession of 
“the paper” coveted so warmly? I answer “it 
is thou O man of the city who hast felt within 
thy quiet breast at times, when buried in the 
country, that yearning for the “ news”—that 


daily quantum of excitement, occupation of | 


mind, which is from habit a necessity ; and natu- 
rally thou welcomest the courier of news.” Thus 
it is the townsman who has no business to occu- 
py his hours in the country, who covets the 
news—with the country gentleman it is a much 
more subdued sentiment. 

The hum, the din and the roar of metropolitan 
life, I have said, is not heard here in the quiet 
country, and we not only smile at all those items 
of “important intelligence” and “ advices still 
later”—those editorial fencings, and the political 
scalpings which our “able editors” inflict on each 
other—but even the tremendous news from Cuba 
has fallen here upon calm foreheads, and I have 
seen no eye flash, or lip tremble at that disas- 
trous execution in Havana. 

But not to-day shall politics be my theme. 
Here in the cool shade or balmy sunlight it is 


Heaven has sent me suddenly an illustration 
thau which a better J could not desire. On the 
_smooth green turf, before the window, whereat I 
trace for you these idle and wandering thoughts 
(** meandering” I should say, as a better word, 
but that Dickens on the first page of his “* Cop- 
perfield” has consigned it to eternal ridieule,) 
under my window I repeat on the green sward 
my illustration is furnished in two youthful and 
| belligerant cocks who are joined in mortal com- 
‘bat. They are not yet “the crested birds who 
clap their wings at dawn,” as Mr. Tennyson so 
prettily paraphrases it, but their youth is perhaps 
more courageous than their maturer years will 
be when they shall strut in serene dignity in the 
barn-yard. 

It amuses me much to see them leap up. strike 
out with their feet and subside again with de- 
pressed heads into a lynx-eyed vigilance on each 
other’s movements. 

Why do they fight? It is either love or ambi- 
tion, or possibly, as Themistocles thought, the 
love of fighting itself. They have broad, green 
turf, many companions, a charming day and a 
full crop; why must they fight—the cocks?” 

The country gentleman has peace, compe- 
tence, happiness and serene pleasure to wait 
upon his steps. Why have the false glitter and 
glory of the Federal city weaned his thoughts 
‘from his beautiful rural place? Why do these 
_worthy men whose “lines are cast” in places so 
|** pleasant” worry each other on the public stump 
for the public amusement; why must they fight— 
the politicians ? 

But I see a large fowl with stately tread ap- 
proach them—survey them quietly—approach 
another threatening step. The combat is over 
in an instant and they ignominiously retreat with 
ignoble haste. 

Is it not the people—the large fowl;—and is 
he not approaching the Messrs. B in the F— 
district ? 

Buta truce to moralizing. This truth which I 
have taken a hundred lines of space, and fifteen 
minutes of your time, to impress upon you, that 
“the country is not the town” comes to me much 
more impressively in other objects which I have 
not adverted to. 

Yonder basking in lazy repose on the soft 
sward, shaking his cool muzzle at the flies, and 
dreaming of the coming fall,as the hounds of 
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Branksome dreamt of the paver iaany is Meteor, 
the veteran of his class, a pointer “ out of a thou- 
sand.” He rises and points, but it is at the noise 
of the heavy ox-cart which the heavily-yoked 
oxen are dragging over the road beyond the 
gate—not at the partridges. Meteor is much 
more respectable than many men of my acquain- 


tance—and why? Simply because he is excel-| 
lent in what he has undertaken to excel in—)| 


finding for his master’s amusemeut, with uner- 
ring nose, the game which the sportsman de- 
lights to rattle down with his double-barrel. 
Partridge-shooting ! ‘The sound you must con- 
fess is exhilarating; to me, not perhaps for my 
great or frequent success, for it is not every one 
who, even after long practice, can bag his dozen 
birds; but that at these words I feel the full in- 
fluence of our beautiful autumn weather with 
the glorious tide of life which it pours into the 
veins. Before me rise the magnificence and 
beauty of the golden autumn woods, the rosy 
and inspiriting sunlight of October, the dreamy | 
and heart-subduing panorama of piled up snowy | 
clouds on a back ground as blue as the eye of 
beauty. It is that at these words rise visions of | 
“standing” dogs, and cocked double-barrels held | 


in nervous hands, and fluttering birds which are) 


the trophies of success. 

But what noise do I hear approaching nearer 
and still nearer—like a summons to battle or 
(which I must fear is an anti-climax) the stage’s 
signal when it rattles into our country towns. 
It is that promising young, black Napoleon, Jr., 
who is “blowing away for life” on that large 
curling horn rimmed with silver on which his 
master’s name is engraved, usually suspended 
by its green cord from a peg behind the door of 
the hall. And why is Napoleon, Jr., in so fu- | 
rious an ecstasy with swollen cheeks and danc- 
ing eyes, and what is the meaning of that pro- 
longed and incessant baying which floating from 
every point of the compass answers the notes of 
the horn? 

The fox-hounds—some dozen of them—are 
about to be fed, and soon from the window you 
may see them leaping, and quarreling, and fight- 
ing around the pieces of corn-bread thrown to 


them, and hear their subdued baying as they | 
They are black, black and | 


mumble their food. 
white, yellow and brown, orange and tawny; 
but all are equally keen-eyed and long-eared, | 
and should you go among them all will equally 
fawn on you pushing into your hands their cool | 
slender muzzles. Now they are inactive, bask- 


ing in the sun or dragging their blocks, but wait | 


until the late fall and the pack will make musical 
many a hill and valley as they “ open” in full ery 
after the veteran red fox,—and a merry and jubi- 
lant party will dash from the grass with rapid 


hooves the dews of morning ;—and Spectre, that 
milk-white steed, will take the lead of all and 
bear his rider away like the Phantom horse of 
| Birger, and all, huntsmen and hounds, will dis- 
appear like a vision of the night. 

I have endeavored to outline briefly that little 
read of diversion raccoon hunting; but I waste 
no words on the fox-hunt, because Somerville 
has described it before me, and because even that 
inspired author has delineated but faintly the 
most exciting of all field sports, in his “* Chase.” 

Now why should I add any thing to this ramb- 
ling letter which commenced with the newspa- 
pers and has ended with a fox-hunt? 

I have only to say that however attractive the 
town may be—as the nucleus of news and life 
and restless energy—lI love rather at this period 
to see the blue heavens and the white clouds 
yonder through glimmering leaves—to hear the 
|clear mellow voice which rises to my ears, borne 
(on the pure furest-scented breeze. The fiery 

flood of thought, and enterprise, and energetic 
| ambition flows often without check in the heated 
| atmosphere of the city when the coolness and 
shadow of the country would chill its current, 
‘but I hear the oriole and the pewit from yonder 
rustling oak, and assuredly I am content—more 
than content, 








Pinewoop, 8 September. 


Perhaps it is better in the hours of winter— 
the long hours of the winter night—to have near 
you beloved friends dear to the memory and the 
heart, when you would recall the scenes and im- 
pressions of the past. Memory is a grand and 
noble gift to the heart that feels that the “living 
present” is not enough to chain its regards and 
draw forth in its full strength the treasure of its 
sympathy. Yet why should I say sympathy— 
cw7anni ;—when this feeling is not suffering at all 
but rather a rare and sublimated joy ? 

Many persons live in the present hour with its 
joys and sorrows, its successes and misfortunes, 
with no thought of the road they have travelled 
upon, no glance to the path they have yet to 
tread ;—many live altogether in the future which 
they make their own, shaping with their vigor- 
ous castle-building imaginations the events that 
| are tocome. Others abandon both—the present 
‘and the future—to live again in the past, which 
‘they construct again for themselves seperating, 
however, the sunlight from the shadow, the plea- 
‘sant from the bitter. Seen thus through the 
haze of memory the angles melt into roundessa, 
the rude obstacles in the path passed over disap- 
pear, and like a mountain wrapped in the river- 
mist nothing but the beauty remains, with that 
rarer beauty invented by the imagination. I 
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shall never forget the words of an aged lady|go as reluctantly ;—yet it must be. So in a 
who was spending calmly in the house where-| moment the large wheels send forth their busy 
in she was born, the advanced evening of her| murmur, the full-headed wheat rattles through 
days. ‘All my life,” said she, “is bound up| the revolving teeth of the machine, and ere long 
with the old house and grounds—yonder I played, | you see moving toward the straw-mountain to the 
there I sat down and cried: many mournful | right a dozen moderate sized stacks, apparently 
things have happened here, but I forget all of | moving at their own free will and pleasure, as 
them and only remember the pleasant part.” Macbeth imagined he saw advancing * Barnum 

When we would recall the joyful or the enter-| wood to Dunsinane.” Soon these stacks which 
taining as I have said—there is no time like the | younowsee are simply large bundles, arrive at the 
long hours of the night in winter, when the straw-mountain and slowly ascend the ladder 
hickory logs are blazing cheerfully and a roar- | reared against it, and are thrown upontop. Then 
ing flood of sparks roll like shooting stars up the | the boys who have moved these bundles so mys- 
broad chimney, and ahappy circle are gathered | teriously return to repeat their exploit. 
round the blaze. The warm air lies clear and golden on the vast 

But to-day the memory should gather to-| oblong stack, the movements of the hands are 
gether its treasures in silence and with no face | busy and cheerful, the whiz and whirr of the ma- 
near to break its spell. For the warm breath of| chine comes to the ear like the song of a good 
the summer woodlands begins to mingle itself, housewife singing at her task and, if I, an un- 
with the cooler and more active wind of autumn. | happy prisoner of the town (so much worse than 

I fancy too that a few yellow leaves have/|a prisoner-of-state) see beauty and attraction in 
fallen, and that here and there the aspect of the | this scene, how much more beautiful and attrac- 
landscape hints of the “ melancholy days, the! tive must it be to the farmer—when wheat is 
the saddest of the year.” Yonder, too, over the | quoted at “ a-dollar-and-five !” 
broom-straw, waving musically (thoughI hearit; The tobacco too, stretching its broad leaves as 
not) I behold a red leaved tree which shows like | far as the eye can reach is a pleasant sight, and 
the crimson-berried Dogwood. It is however | from these green and milky plauts your thought 
the Gum. turns to the same plant in its later form—when 

Do not fancy that I am about to inflict on you| it will administer to our luxuries (I should rather 
a homily, or even some “reflections” on human | say our vices) of chewing, snuffing and smoking. 
nature in general “suggested by” the variegated| My paper fails me and a better reason still, 
splendors which the landscape will display when | the rich sunlight shames my inaction. 
another month shall have rolled its clouds and 
winds over the woods and meadows. Nothing 
is farther from my purpose. 

Perhaps in musing over the beautiful poemson| Yesterday it rained, and to-day we have a de- 
this subject which are scattered through the vol-|lightful atmosphere which cheers and refreshes 
umes of all our bards, I may at times yield the|the spirits. No “landscape winking through the 
rein to those devious and indolent thoughts | heat,” drives me in doors, but the fresh air is 
which suggest themselves; and like * Ik. Marvel” | cool and inspiriting, the leaves of the trees are 
rear under the combined influence of the lovely laden with moisture, and on the smooth, soft 
weather and amild Havana, those misty castles in | grass, the first beams of the sun have not yet 
the air which he has caught and delineated with| succeeded in drying up the heavy dew which 
so radiant a pencil in his “ Reveries ;’—but how- glitters like handfuls of diamonds scattered in 
ever pleasant at certain times these caprices of| careless profusion. Under the old oaks where 
the imagination, I confess that this season has/the grass is like a variegated carpet, with the 
to me a real material beauty quite apart aud dif- | shadow of the moving boughs it is still heavier 
ferent from the poetical. It is the beauty of and brighter. 











Pinewoop, 10 September. 





plenty and it is now that the farmer reaps at last 
the result of April showers, May breezes, and 
the golden flood of the June sunlight. 

Yonder are the stiff-necked (but not backsli- 
ding) mules, going reluctantly, to their monoto- 
nous round: they go reluctantly for do they not 
know that before the sun slopes to the western 
forest they will have to pass over a dozen miles 
of space, dragging at their heels that heavy tim- 
ber in its weary round? But the plough-horse, 
the stager, and the lawyer (less blest than any) 








A thousand woodland sounds come melodi- 
ously to my ear as I trace these lines at the open 
window, through which the shadows of the rust- 
ling oak leaves fall on the sill, my paper and the 
floor. That eternal crow is again complaining 
or “crowing” over some victory,—for it is im- 
possible to say whatis his state of mind simply 
from that stereotyped ‘“‘caw caw !”’ which he re- 
peats with remorseless regularity. At the mo- 
ment that I write these words, I should say he 
was holding au angry debate on the corn laws— 
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possibly casting an indignant retrospect on the; ment, I will end my scribblings—like one who 
inhumanity of the legislation which in cold blood | rises after a morning call and takes his leave with 
sets a price upon his scalp. Just now I thought la pleasant and genial speech. 


| 
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he was rejoicing——but a little while ago I am sure | 
he was complaining. 

Ah! but now there can be no doubt! There 
are at least half a dozen of them, and their an-| 
gry notes ranging from the prolonged bass of | 
some veteran warrior and corufield robber, to the | 
shrill and quick treble of the boy-crows yet under | 
a hundred years. tell me that the martin, that’ 
abhorred enemy of the crow race, is wheeling | 


The rainy day which was to lead you to the 
shelves of ** quaint and olden” books around me 
failed to afflict us in its full power, and that part 
of my promising must go to make up that an- 
tique pavement which we are told is formed of 
“good intentions.” Yet let me call your atten- 


tion to my London edition of Froissart, Lord 


Berners’ translation. 
You will find in the fourth volume an account 
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and gyrating about their dusky flight! Com-|of Froissart’s visit to his «High Mightiness Gas- 
plain not magnanimous and large souled crow ;/| ton Phebus, Count of Foix and Bearne,” at Or- 
let thy diminutive opponent spend his strength|taise; and there he met with a man-at-arms 
and take his fill of worrying thee in thy corvine| who told him of many battles and places where 
sport! Long after he shall have crumbled into | he had never been. NowI have told you of Pine- 
dust and not a feather in his haughty crest shall! wood and I think I am entitled to sign here in- 
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survive him, thy nervous wing shall float over 
broad, newly-planted cornfields, and thine eye, 
bright as though no “hundred years had gone,” 
shall from afar spy whatsoever shall administer 
to thy pleasures, or what is aimed at thy vene- 
rable life. Fear not, O veteran that hast never 
trembled at the rexvn pipntexn which formed yon- 
der unseemly figure of a “scare-crow,” in old 
ragged coat, inexpressibles of inexpressible cut, 
and straw hat which has “ been in the wars” of 
the elements ; thou shalt long laugh at thine ene- | 
mies, and possibly some future ** NugaTor” may | 
“hymn thy praise” with a “loftier” pen than 
mine. 

Gradually the ‘caw caw !”’ grows fainter and 
melts into the low murmurs of the pines, and 
then comes drowning every other sound, the gra- 
ting note of the locust. Soon however his child’s- 
rattle voice sinks into a low wail, and he darts | 
off apparently to engage in mortal combat with 
his rival vocalist in the elm. 

Now, that he has ceased, I can hear distinctly | 
the low regular sweep of the mower in the long | 
grass yonder near the road, and if you desire | 
high authority for the pleasantness of the sound, | 
I refer you to “In Memoriam,” by the Poet-| 
Laureate. With it mingle the lowings from the | 
fields, the voice of a thousand birds playing 
among the moving boughs, and the other senses 
besure are not left ungratified. As yesterday, 
the day before and every day, the blue sky is 
traversed by large snowy clouds, (I should rather 
I believe say woolly.) which now take the forms 
of ships white-sailed and vast, ploughing through | 








} 





azure seas; then shift into’a thousand shapes| 
which afford an idle play to the imagination. 
As yesterday, the day before and every day, the 
rich, fresh odor of greenwood leaves, comes to 
me while writing, and now with these pleasant 
sights and sounds and perfumes around me, which 
I have endeavored to tell over for your amuse- 


stead of my own the name of the Knight— 
ERNALTON OF PINE. 





The Death of the Nightingale. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Yes she is dead, who sung the songs of May ; 
The songstress sweet, 

Who charmed the grove with her sweet, simple lay, 
Lies at my feet. 


Her sweet tones find an echo in my breast, 
In my sad hours; 

When by the brook I lay me down to rest, 
Among the flowers. 


She poured in death from out her swelling throat, 
Her sweetest strain; 

While echo from the rocks around, each note 
Gave back again. 


At even there, the rustic’s song is heard, 
And maidens gay 

Oft meet to dance, where sung the pensive bird, 
At close of day. 


There came a youth, who once had heard her lays, 
And by his side 

There stood, and hung enraptured by his gaze, 
His fair young bride. 


They clasp their hands, while up to mem’ry springs 
The whispered tale 

They there did breathe, ere thou didst cease to sing, , 
Sad Nightingale. 


| Silent they stood, until the Curfew’s note 


Rung out aloud ; 
And Hesperus, who seemed in gold to float, 
Burst from a cloud. 


They then at twilight sought their peaceful cot, 
And sank to rest; 
Yet ere they slept, a sigh for thy sad lot, 





Escaped each breast. Azim. 
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life of one of the most illustrious of modern finan- 


JAMES LAFITTE., ciers, possesses great incidental interest ; and its 

unadorned facts yield the most impressive illus- 

ey be ebekanwan. tration of the relation of money to society and 
government. 


In the majority of cases large fortunes are| The vicinity of the Pyrenees and the Bay of 
gained and preserved through carefu! attention | Biscay renders Bayonne a favorable site both for 
to details—an habitude which is supposed to inland and foreign trade; and her commerce with 
militate with comprehensive views and liberal | Spain on the one side and her lucrative fisheries 
sympathies. It is, therefore, common to regard | 0 the other, as well as the large amount of ship 
the acquisition of money and elevation of taste | timber annually exported to Brest and other parts 
and character as essentially incompatible; and) of France, amply vindicate her claim to com- 
this consideration gives peculiar interest and value | mercial privileges which are still farther secured 
to the few noble exceptions to a general rule | by the enterprise of the Gascon character. That 
which reveal the sagacious financier as a patriot it is an excellent mercantile school is evident from 
and philosopher. Prejudice and the narrow ideas | the proverbial success of her inhabitants else- 
usually cherished by the devotees of trade have| where. It was from this old city that a youth of 
caused the whole subject of money—its acquisi- | twenty, breaking away from his mother’s tearful 
tion, preservation and use, to be consigned to the embrace, one night in the year 1787, departed for 
domain of necessary evils or the study of the | Paris, with no guarantee of a prosperous expe- 
political economist: it is, however, an interest | rience except that derived from an ingenuous dis- 
too vital and too inextricably woven into all the | position, enthusiasm, ready intelligence and great 
relations of modern society, not to have claims | natural cheerfulness. He became a clerk to the 
upon the most reflective minds independent of all, banker M. Perrégaux; and soon after, by his 
personal considerations. The actual theory of| own obvious merit, book-keeper, then cashier, 
an individual in regard to money is no ordinary and finally the exclusive director and indispensa- 
test of character; the degrees of his estimation | ble man of business of the establishment. Such 
of it as a means or an end, and as a source of was the origin of James Lafitte’s career. The 
obligation and responsibility, is graduated by | qualities which thus advanced him in private life 
the very elements of his nature and is a signifi- | soon inspired public confidence and gradually led 
cant indication of his tone of mind and range of to his honorable and progressive activity in the 
feeling. In its larger relations—those of a na-|vational councils, Financial ability of a high 
tional kind—history proves that finance is a/ order, combined with noble traits of character, 
vast political engine intimately connected with | thus identified him with the best interests of his 
the freedom, growth and civil welfare as well as| country, and enrolled his name among her most 
external prosperity of acountry. The traveller | efficient and illustrious citizens. One of ten 
far removed from his native land, at a period of | children, his first object was to provide for his 
great financial distress, is made to realize the im-| family, which he did with characteristic gener- 
portance of credit, its moral as well as pecuniary |osity. In 1809 the son of the poor carpenter of 
basis, when he hears the character and means of | Bayonne was the president of the Chamber of 
all the prominent bankers in the world freely can-| Commerce, regent of the Bank, and master of 
vassed in some obscure nook of the earth, only | a princely fortune. Thenceforth we trace his 
connected perhaps with the civilized world by | agency, more or less distinctly, in the wonderful 
this very recognition of pecuniary obligation. It|series of events that succeeded the first revolu- 
is at such crises, bringing home to his own con-|tiou; now providing funds for a royal exile, now 
sciousness the vast and complicated relations of coming to the rescue of a bankrupt nation, and 
money to civilized life, that the individual be-| again lying wounded on his sofa, advising, order- 
comes aware of the extensive social utility of | ing and invoking the chief actors in the events 
those principles of financial science to which) of the three days in July,—his court-yard a bar- 
perhaps, in less hazardous exigencies, he has| rack and his saloon an impromptu cabiuet, where 
given but listless attention. The same broad;a provisional government was organised and 
views of the subject are forced upon a nation’s| Louis Philippe proclaimed. It was standing be- 
mind in the junctures of political existence, and all| tween Lafitte and Lafayette that the new king 
great revolutions alternate from the battle-field| first ventured to show himself to the people. For 
and the cabinet to the treasury—the state of pub-| many years the patriot-broker was the centre of 
lie and private credit being, as it were, a scale|a gifted society, the arbiter of pecuniary affairs, 
that truly suggests the condition of the body poli-|the coadjutor of monarchs and men of geuius, 
tic—like the pulse of a nation’s life. Besides its| of the working classes and political leaders. Sur- 
attraction as a study of character, therefore, the' rounded by luxury, he never became indolent; 
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with absorbing duties, he atoned by study for a 
neglected education; the possessor of immense 
wealth, he never forgot the responsibility to oth- 
ers it involved ; a zealous partisan and of so con- 
ciliatory a temper as to have the reputation of 
caprice in opinion, he preserved unbroken a mora! 
consistency that won universal respect. 

To this special insight of a financier, Lafitte 
added genuine public spirit; he fully realized the 
social claims incident to his wealth and financial 
knowledge; and accordingly never hesitated to 
sacrifice personal interest to the general welfare 
whenever circumstances rendered it wise and 
benevolent so to act. When governor of the 
bank of France. he relinquished his salary of a 
hundred thousand frances in its favor on account 
of the poverty of the institution; in 1814, when 
the directors assembled, after the entrance of the 
foe into Paris, to raise funds, he proposed a na- 
tional subscription and munificently headed the 
list. When the allies were at the gates of the 
city, he steadily refused to endanger the credit 
of the bank by a forced loan: and to avert the 
horrors of civil war, placed two millions of his 
own property in the hands of the Minister of Fi- 
nance. After the eveuts of those three days, he 
resigned his coffers to the provisional govern- 
ment: his hotel was the rendezvous of the chief 
actors, his party installed Lafayette at the head 
of the troops, and it was he that sent word to 
the Duke of Orleans to choose between a crown 
and a passport, and subsequently caused him to 
be proclaimed. ‘Thus Lafitte thrice gave a safe 
direction to the chaotic elements of revolution, 
and came bravely and successfully to the rescue 
of his country in great emergencies. Nor was 
his action in behalf of individuals less noble 
and prompt. When Louis XVIII. was ex- 
iled he sent the royal fugitives four millions 
of frances; when the Duke of Orleans offered 
large, though doubtful securities to various com- 
mercial houses in vain, Lafitte accepted them 
at par value, uncertain as they were. When 
Napoleon departed for St. Helena, Lafitte be- 
came the repository of the remainder of his 
fortune; when General Foy experienced a re- 
verse of fortune and imprudently sought relief in 
stock speculations, the generous banker confiden- 
tially arranged with his broker to enrich the brave 
and proud officer, and when he died subscribed 
a hundred thousand francs for the benefit of his 
family. These are but casual instances of his 
private liberality. It was a habit as well as prin- 
ciple with him to afford pecuniary relief when- 
ever and wherever real misfortune existed, to 
cherish by the same means industry, letters, art, 
and benevolent institutions, with a judgment and 
delicacy that infinitely endeared his gifts. It is 
not surprising that both people and rulers were, 





at times, impelled by grateful sympathy to recog- 
nise the noble spirit of such a financier ;—that 
the emperor Alexander placed a guard at his 
door when his liberty was threatened by the in- 
vaders ;—that Napoleon expressed his confidence 
by saying, as he left the remnant of his fortune 
in his hands, I know you did not like my gov- 
ernment, but I know you are an honest man ;” 
and that France herself, when his own fortune 
was wrecked by his devotion to the bank and 
the country—was moved at the remembrance of 
his sacrifices, would not permit the first asylum 
of the revolution to be sold. and by a national 
subscription redeemed it for Lafitte. 

It is however to be regretted that he ever in- 
terested himself actively in politics, except as 
they were directly related to his peculiar sphere. 
When called upon to bring financial means to 
the aid of government or people in her exigen- 
cies of civil life, we have seen his exemplary 
wisdom, integrity and generous spirit; when he 
addressed the Chambers upon any question of 
debt, credit, loans, or currency, his superior in- 
telligence aud practical genius at once won res- 
pectful attention; his lucid and able reports, 
while governor of the bank, indicate his accurate 
knowledge of the principles of public credit; the 
remarkable speeches in which he revealed a pro- 
ject for resuscitating the nation’s treasury,—the 
originality of his ideas, his colloquial eloquence 
and the manner in which he made a dry subject 
and even figures themselves interesting and com- 
prehensive—amply prove his remarkable adap- 
tation to the domain of social economy and po- 
litical action he illustrated. Appointed by the 
king in 1316 as one of the committee of finance, 
with the Duke of Richelieu at its head, he con- 
tested the system of forced loans as identical 
with bankruptcy. In 1836 he demanded the re- 
imbursements of the five per cents. His theory 
was founded essentially on the conviction that 
the way to diminish the burdens of the people is 
to diminish the expenses of the State. 

Had Lafitte thus strictly confined himself to 
the subject of which he was master, it is proba- 
ble he would have escaped, in a great degree, the 
blind prejudice of his opponents. As it was, 
however, his career as a deputy to the view of 
an impartial spectator, reflects honor upon his 
character. Here, as in private life, he was emi- 
nently distinguished by moral courage. Onone 
occasion he boldly proposed the impeachment of 
ministers ; during the hundred days he was one 
of the intrepid minority that sought to preserve 
France from a second invasion ; in opposing the 
system of forced loans his noble hardihood in- 
duced the king to invest him with the legion of 
honor: “I have,” he said to the Duke of Riche- 
lieu, his most formidable antagonist on this oc- 
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casion, ‘* bound myself to speak my mind; if the| his people to be just; to the vacillation incident 


plan 1 propose is salutary, it is for the king to 
decide whether he will sacrifice the Chambers to 
France and the country to the Chambers.” 

On the celebrated 28th of July, accompanied by 
his friends, he traversed the scene of hostilities to 
the Carousel—the quartersof Marshal Marmont, 
and adjured him to put a stop to the carnage ; 
“military honor,” said the commander of Paris, 
“consists in obedience ;” “civil honor,” replied 
the brave deputy, “consists in not slaughtering 
citizens to destroy the Constitution.” At the fu- 
neral of Manuel he arrested with his eloquence 
the outbreak between the military and the peo- 
ple. He was in the front rank of the defenders 
of the charter, the staunch advocate of the free- 
dom of the press; and when he saw the revolu- 
tion of July approaching, effectually and at great 
personal risk, strove to make it as useful and 
bloodless as the nature of things would permit. 
“ My conscience,” he said, “is without reproach. 
I founded, it is true, a new dynasty, but I found 
something in it legitimate. Posterity will judge 
me. I hope the loyalty of my intentions will 
find me grace in the eyes of history. I never 
deceived any one. My principles never chang- 
ed. I believed in 1830 that France could only 
be republican through monarchy. I was wrong, 
and [ repent with all my heart.” For half a 
century he defended the rights of the people, and 
never ceased to preach moderation, but “a 
moderation compatible with liberty and national 
honor.” 

In the war of opinion and the strife of party, 
Lafitte suffered the inevitable caprices of popu- 
lar favor; even his opponents, however, consid- 
ered what they deemed his faults, to arise from 
the strength of his affections rather than the per- 
version of his will: his official life ruined his pri- 
vate fortunes; and the bitterness of his disap- 
pointment at the apparent inefficacy of the rev- 
olution in which he had taken so prominent a 
part, may be inferred from the memorable fact, 
that he ascended the tribune, and with much so- 
lemnity, asked pardon of Heaven for having 
contributed to its success. He seems at last to 
have become thoroughly aware of the limits of 
his natural vocation, and expressed himself as 
content when free once more from the trammels 
of state, he began to retrieve his fortunes as a 
banker. 

The views of Lafitte, however, on all subjects 
which he investigated, were remarkable for sound 
reason and moderation. He was no fanatic in 
politics and understood the character of his na- 
tion. Louis XVI., he thought, aimed at a moral 
impossibility in attempting to retain all his pre- 
rogatives, without which the eclat of his office 
would be lost, while he knew the complaints of 

















































to this double view of the case and the conse- ; 
quent indecision of a naturally good heart, he 
ascribed his course—which abased royalty while 
making sincere concessions: he believed, too, 
that the monarch owed his downfall more to in- 
judicious friends than real enemies. The Giron- I 
dists, he considered, tried the fatal experiment of i 
attempting to reconcile people and court, and 
were too timid for the first and too advanced for 
the last; he regarded the irresolution of Lafay- 
ette as the flaw in his excellent nature; Danton, 
Robespierre and Marat he viewed as victims of 
the fiévre revolutionnaire, and, therefore, not to 
be judged in the same manner as men in a health- 
ful condition. Indeed, he declared that no one 
could safely predict his own conduct under the 
influence of great political excitement. “If 
have,” he said, ‘made the sad experiment; it 
is best not to enter the vortex; if youdo you are 
borne on blindfulded.” He always insisted that 
the great results of the French Revolution could 
have been attained by less terrible means. He 
recognized fully the reforms of Napoleon, and 
with the acumen of a political economist, watch- 
ed the growing prosperity of the nation; but, 
none the less, lamented the decadence of free- 
dom with the grief of a patriot; he recoiled from 
the duplicity of the emperor and grieved at the 
subserviency of the Senate. What most sur- 
prised Lafitte in Bonaparte, was his fortune ; and 
he deemed his fatal error —the attempt to impose 
on France a continental system, wholly incom- 
patible with the age: in a word, he honored Na- 
poleon as a soldier and despised him as a ruler. 
The office of the press he seems to have thoroughly 
appreciated, *-j‘ai toujours pense,” he says, ‘que la 
presse est dans un état, l'unique moyen de reternir 
le’ pouvoir dans les bornes de la moderation et de 
Vempécher de se livrer a l'abitraire.” Although 
when elected to the Chamber of Deputies, La- 
fitte immediately took his place on the benches 
of the opposition, and subsequently attained the 
presidency of the cabinet, andin 1817 was the only 
name deposited in the urns of twenty sections of 
the electoral college, by supporting the reduction 
of the rents and the creation of the three per cents, 
he alienated many of his party. Indeed,such was 
his political eclecticism, that a democratic writer 
says he lost his popularity by his monarchical 
affections” —alluding to his personal attachments 
to members of the royal family; and a monar- 
chist attributes it to his democratie attachments 
—thus justifying the inference of his biographer 
—that he was “too much a man of heart to be 
a statesman.” In the sphere of his individual 
ambition, however—in his financial opinions and 
career, as well as in the tone of his character, 
Lafitte was remarkably consistent;—sagacious, 
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upright, benevolent and patriotic. He completely 
refuted the base charge suggested by partisan 
animosity—of having sold his vote to the minis- 
ter; and whatever popular favor he may have 
lost as the member of a faction, he amply re- 
gained asa man. This is evident from the uni- 
versal sympathy awakened by his loss of fortune 
and the confidence and gratitude with the people 
rallied to his call when he established his famous 
Caisse d’escompte, now the memorial of his use- 
ful and houorable career. By means of this in- 
stitution, the poorest artizan has a safe and prof- 
itable investment for hisearnings. In 1837, hav- 
ing thus settled his affairs and re-established his 
credit, he thus addressed the shareholders: “It 
is not without emotion that I find myself restored 
to these labors and about to crown with an un- 
dertaking worthy of my best efforts, a career in 
which I have perhaps done some good. 1 for- 
get many past mishaps and all the bitterness of 
political life, which promised nothing to my am- 
bition, and the burden of which I only accepted 
from devotion to my country. The future had 
compensation in reserve for me; and the 2nd of 


October, 1837—the day on which I resume my | 


business, consoles me for the 19th of January, 
1831,—the day on which I left it.” Thus open- 
ing a credit to the humbler branches of industry, 
Lafitte rescued many a victim from the extor- 
tions of the usurer. 

The financial services of Lafitte in France viv- 
idly recall those of Robert Morris in America. 
At the commencement of our Revolution he was 
more extensively engaged in commerce than any 
of his fellow citizens, and was one of the first 
Philadelphians irretrievably to commit himself in 
behalf of the colonies at a great pecuniary sac- 
rifice,—thus inspiring the same unbounded confi- 
dence in his patriotism which his integrity and 
wisdom had long before gained for him as a man 
of business. He was on every committee of 
Ways and means appointed by the legislature of 
his native State, and from the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, devoted all the foree of bis talents, the 
influence of his name,—his credit and fortune to 
his country; and these seldom failed in the hour 
ofneed. When his official resources were inade- 
quate, he pledged his individual credit. Like 
Lafitte he was exposed to misrepresentation, and 
like him triumphed over calumny. All the re- 
quisite means for Washington's expedition against 
Cornwallis were furnished by him; and his own 
notes to the amount of four hundred thousand 
dollars thus fearlessly given, were all finally paid. 
While invested, as he long was, with the entire 
provision, control and expenditure of the public 
finances, the history of his difficulties and expe- 
dients would filla volume. When the imminent 
danger that originally induced him to accept this 


responsible office had passed away, he gladly re- 
signed. His resemblance to Lafitte was increased 
by anatural urbanity, vigor of action, broad views, 
rigid justice, strict method, and also by the even- 
tual loss of his own fortune and the establish- 
ment of an excellent system of finance. He 
founded the Bank of America, the first institu- 
tion of the kind in this country—upon principles 
the utility of which time has fully proved. In 
patriotic zeal and in the respect of his illustrious 
cotemporaries, he also offers a parallel to the re- 
nowned French banker; he was the friend of 
Washington and justly regarded as “the soul of 
the financial concerns” of the nation. No 
one,”’ it has been said, “‘ parted more freely with 
his money for public or private purposes of a 
meritorious nature.” When Hamilton became 
Secretary of the Treasury, no statistics of the 
country had appeared, her resources were only 
surmised, and after holding the office for five 
years, he left it at an unprecedented height of 
‘reputation. By these two acute and zealous 
patriots the foundation of American prosperity 
was laid: and the identity of their opinions with 





those of Lafitte is remarkable. “The whole bu- 
|siness of finance,” they thought, ‘ was comprised 
in two short but comprehensive sentences. It is 
to raise the public revenue by such modes as may 
be most easy and most equal to the people, and 
to expend it in the most frugal, fair and honest 
manner.” 

The personal tastes of the opulent banker were 
characterized by the same moderate tone. He 
loved elegance, and surrounded himself with all 
those brilliant resources that wealth so abundant- 
ly supplies in the French metropolis; but they 
did not enervate or bewilder his mind; he con- 
tinued his daily toil with unremitted zeal; cast- 
ing aside, however, with the greatest facility the 
severe concentration of the financier, to mingle, 
with the abandon of the joyous south, at his own 
splendid fétes, with the brave, the wise and the 
lovely. Even his literary predilections were 
characteristic : he ignored the romantic and loved 
the classic writers of his country, while the bon- 
hommie and patriotism of Beranger made hima 
favorite guest at his reunions, and he knew Mo- 
liére by heart. His first discourse as deputy made 
a great impression both on account of its style 
and ideas. Itis curious that the sensation, if 
we may s0 call it, of wealth, is so independent 
of its possession. Lafitte declared that he never 
felt himself rich except when his appointments, 
under Perrégaux, reached the sum of three thou- 
sand frances ;—an indirect but striking proof of his 
consciousness of the relations to society incident 
to fortune. His credulous faith in the integrity 
of others presents a striking contrast to his saga- 
cious insight as regards affairs. When the Duke 
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of Orleans said to him, “* What shall I do for you 
when I am king?” his reply was—*t Make me 
your fool that 1 may tell you the truth;” yet he 
entertained such implicit confidence in the prom- 
ises of the royal candidate, that he received his 
embrace upon his accession, with fraternal trust. 
Calm, serene, industrious as a financier, gener- 
ous and honest as a man, gay and kindly as a 
companion, after forty years of riches and honor 
Lafitte found himself poor and unpopular, and 
perhaps no portion of his career is more sugges- 
tive of energy of character and elasticity of tem- 
per, than the last epoch wherein he retrieved both 
his fortune and his glory. 

The power of money, thus illustrated, as a 
means of political and social influence, is not less 
obvious in ordinary experience. Recall the scene 
of morbid excitement and its infinite probable 
consequences, which a single midnight hour of- 
fers at Frascati’s,—‘* the hard-eyed lender and 
the pale lendee,” visible on the Exchange ;—the 
serene unity of life achieved by the philosopher 
satisfied with the freedom from care incident to 
a mere competency when attended by intellec- 
tual resources ;—the “ weary hours” of the milli- 
‘onaire ;—the exalted aspect of human nature in 
the person of the man of fortune, whose means 
are rendered absolutely subservient to taste and 
philanthropy ;—the comfort of households upheld 
by honest industry ;—the sublime results of geni- 
us when exempted from want and the baffled 
spirit of the persecuted debtor; the absorption 
of time, intellect and feeling in sordid pursuits; 
let the imagination follow to their ultimate issues 
the various incidental fruits of these several con- 
ditions upon the individual and society, and we 
have a glimpse of the vast agencies involved in 
the use and abuse of money. From the Bureaux 
du Monte de Pieté to the halls of a National 
Bank, from the luxurious saloon to the squalid 
hovel, from the dashing spendthrift to the wretch- 
ed miser—through all the diagnoses of usury and 
beneficence, we can trace the fluctuations of 
human passions and the assertion of human char- 
acter in their most vital development. Accord- 
ingly it is impossible to over estimate the value 
of wisdom, integrity and kindness in pecuniary 
affairs: a high example in this regard is of 
boundless practical worth ; and there is no social 
interest so universal and significant as that which 
relates to the acquisition, distribution and main- 
tenance of wealth: the morals and science of 
finance, rightly understood, embrace the princi- 
ples of all ethics. 

The ‘unfortunate compliances” which marred 
the unity of his political life;—the indifference 
that settles on the public mind in regard to a fal- 
len minister ;—the bitterness of partizan hostility 
and the capricious alienation of popular favor— 





were all forgotten in tearful and affectionate 
memories, when on the night of the 26th of May, 
1843, it was announced, in Paris, that Lafitte 
was no more. He died as he had lived amid 
noble and generous thoughts, affectionate minis- 
tries, calm resolutions and holy sentiments. The 
immense procession that followed to Peére la 
Chaise and the sad group of brilliant statesmen, 
authors, and military officers, of poor and grateful 
recipients of his bounty, of loyal citizens and in- 
timate friends, that saw his remains deposited in 
the tomb prepared for them between those of 
Foy and Marnel, evidenced the ultimate appre- 
ciation of his character, which became more elo- 
quently manifest in the tributes which Arago and 
the leading public men of the day spontaneously 
offered to his memory. 





LOVE SONG, 


BY WILLIAM P. MULCHINOCK. 
* 


Beauteous Lady, winsome Lady, 
Could I win thee for my bride, 
Life would be a cloudless Mayday— 
Care would never seek my side ; 
At thy feet, sweet one, reclining 
I would pass each summer day, 
Gazing on those bright eyes shining, 
With a Love-illumin’d ray ; 
Gems should glitter in the mazes 
Of thy flowing raven hair, 
And this harp should sing thy praises, 
Oh! thou wonderfully fair! 
Life as swift as summer lightning, 
Or a blissful dream would prove, 
Morrow after morrow bright’ning 
In the rainbow hues of Love; 
Smile, then smile, thou winsome Lady, 
For one beamy smile of thine 
Would make life a sunny Mayday 
To this raptured heart of mine. 


Il. 


Fair my home is, beauteous maiden, 
By the margin of the sea, 
Where my heart love-overladen, 
Sees no earthly want but thee ; 
There the heart is free to wander 
Searching after fruits and flow’rs, 
Tasting all the sweets they squander 
In their bright delightful bow’rs ; 
By the river, vale, and mountain, 
Sigh of zephyr, song of bird, 
Hum of bees, and gush of fountain, 
Sweetly mingled, aye are heard ; 
But thou art not there, my own one, 
These my young heart cannot prize, 
While it hourly pines, poor lone one, 
For one love look from those eyes ; 
Smile, oh! smile, thou winsome Lady, 
For one beamy smile of thine, 
Would make life a sunny Mayday 
To this raptured heart of mine. 
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1 | brary—by which we mean a 4ccavpos, a storehouse, 
A LIBRARY. of all the wisdom that past generations have com- 


| mitted to the custody of type—a Library“ sweetly 
Such of our readers as did us the honor to! disposed and judiciously furnished,” as Dibdin 
read the hurried notes of Southern Travel, which | hathit,we may find the proper treatment, the real 
we published for their delectation in the Messen- | methodus medendi for every malady of the spirit? 
ger for the month of April last, may possibly | Are the faculties listless and dull? Where shall 
recollect that we therein promised, at some fu-| better whetstone be found than the Institutes of 
ture time, to devote a certain space in our mag-|Calvin? Do we need mere relaxation from care 
azine to an account of the very remarkable li-|or provocative to mirth? Surely Cervantesand 
brary which we saw in the possession of Alex-| Le Sage have not written in vain. Hath loss 
ander A. Smets, Esq., of Savannah. More than’ of fortune distressed us? There be the sages of 
once have “we taken our pen in hand” to re-| twenty centuries to administer comfort. Ordoes 
deem that promise; but ‘circumstances over the death of the dearly loved come to the heart 
which we had no control” reluctantly coustrain-| with a pang which rejects the poor consolation 
ed us to defer the pleasantlabor. Indeed, if rig human wit, and craves for something higher 
are not mistaken, the promise was linked with; and more satisfying? The “ Book of Books” 
another of not less interesting a character—to | addresses itself to the bereaved with an elo- 
afford our readers some little notion of the valu-| quence of assuagement that the author of Cax- 
able collection of autographs belonging to that tons, with real feeling, forbears to attempt de- 
most estimable and delightful of antiquarians, | scribing, and to which we ourselves would refer 
Mr. I. K. Tefft, who resides in the same hospi-| with the deepest possible reverence. An inge- 
table and refined city. We propose, at this time, | nious writer has, indeed, mentioned the Bible in 
to fulfil our engagements, ouly so far as the books | quaint and musical verse, as suited to all the dis- 
are concerned, designing to recur to the manu- | orders of the soul and the first cravings of the 
scripts at no distant day, when our limits and lei- | body. 
sure shall permit us to do entire justice to their 
interest and value. 
We shall not soon forget the enjoyment we 











If thou art Merie, here are Aires: 


If Melancholie, here are Prayers: 
derived from a few hours spent among Mr. Smets’ If Studious, here are those things writ 
treasures, nor the kindly glow of satisfaction Which may deserve thy ablest Wit; 

‘ which lighted up the countenance of the benev- Wf Hungry, hore t food Divine: 


: : : ‘ Thirsty, Nectar, H ly Wine.* 
olent proprietor in showing them. And here, if oe ae eT oe 


the reader could excuse the digression, we might 
s 4 meution that of all men, those who are affected| But as our object is to introduce the reader 
with Bibliomania are in general the best dispo- | into the well-furnished apartments of Mr. Smets’ 
sed to be complaisant to strangers, and then pro- | library, rather than to indulge in any remarks of 
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ee ceed to inquire into the philosophy of so curious | our own on the subject of bibliography, we will 
4 1p a fact. But it suffices to say that Mr. Smets, to | not detain him any longer by the button upon the 
Fat us at least, appeared an exception to the class. | threshold. 
i And as we have not vanity enough to suppose} The first emotion upon entering, and casting 
bai, that his courtesy proceeded from any discovery | the eye around upon the magnificent display of 
ast ; in us of peculiar qualifications to justly appreci-|the ample shelves, is that of surprise that the 
Ba!) ate his choice and valuable collection, we must visiter has not before heard of so extensive and 
mB: 4 attribute the civil treatment we received to the | luxurious a collection. In our country, where so 
aa ‘k native kindliness of his disposition alone. few enjoy the means of accumulating valuable 
i Bulwer, in that genial and inimitable story of books, and where even those so rarely have a 
pf the affections, which hands down to us the do-| taste for bibliothecal treasures, it is of the rarest 
ae mestic history of Pisistratus Caxton, has putinto| occurrence that we may meet with a good and 
oi) e the mouth of Austin the father, a most charming | well-selected library. But here, the visiter will 
® essay ou reading as a materia medica, seemingly |be apt to say, is surely the most sumptuous, if 
a based upon the old idea contained in the motto|not the largest or most recherché library in the 
. . of the Alexandrine Library, represeuting books as| country, and yet how few have ever heard of it? 
an i * The Medicine of the Soul.’ The quiet scholar} We confess that not the least inducement that 


of the novelist most agreeably expands the no-| leads us to play the guide to the rooms of Mr. 
tion into a happy pharmaceutical and practical | Smets, is to make more widely known the riches 
treatise, which may be read with profit by all| they contain, as but an act of justice to the in- 
who labor under mental ailments. And is it not 
true that within the charmed precincts of a Li- * Diary of Lady Willoughby. 
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telligeuce, good taste and liberality which have 
brought together such interesting materials.* 

As we have obscurely hinted, the library of 
Mr. Smets does not rest its claimsto the visiter’s 
notice upon the large number of volumes it con- 
tains—of which there are, perhaps, eight thou- 
sand—but upon the choice selection of the au- 
thors and the great rarity of the editions. It is 
composed principally of English works in all 
branches of learning and the fine arts, embracing 
the earlier and later poets—the more celebrated 
novelists, the best historians and biographers, in 
a word every author that can be called standard. 
To these may be added specimens of the most 
ancient typography, and of the illuminated man- 
uscripts of the middle ages, such as would tempt 
the most pious man in the world, if he were only 
a bibliomaniac, into an utter disregard of the 
tenth, if not of the eighth,commandment. When 
we say farther that all the volumes are bound in 
a manuer the most elegant known to the trade, 
aud are arranged in rich cases of mahogany, 
some idea may be formed of the appearance of 
the library. 





But let us look at some of these treasures. | 
And first in order, as claiming priority of age, | 
: : 

we will glance at a few of the most remarkable | 
of the MSS. 
The oldest manuscript in the library is one' 
written on papyrus, which is three thousand | 
years old. The evidences of this great antiquity 
are abundant enough to satisfy the obstinately | 





Antiquity appears to have begun 
Long after thy primeval race was run. 


This papyrus is about 20 inches long and 10 
inches broad, and besides its many hieroglyphical 
characters, contains six pictorial designs, embra- 
cing a great variety of figures in the Egyptian 
style of drawing. It was once sold for £150 
sterling. 

The next manuscript in chronological order is 
one executed in the 9th century. It is a copy of 
the “ Moralia in Job,” written in the 6th century, 
by Gregory the Ist, surnamed, from his charac- 
ter, ‘the Great,” and canonized for his piety, 
“a Saint.” It is a large folio, written in Latin, 
on vellum, in double columns, with clear and 
easily deciphered letters. The covers are very 
thick and worm eaten. with brass clasps, backs, 
and conical side studs, in the old monastic style 
of binding. On the fly leaf, in a different hand, 
is a prayer for the rest of the soul of Charle- 
magne. 

Ouly think of it, good reader! One thousand 
years have passed away since these characters 
were traced ; the worthy old Pope—for it is re- 
corded of him that he was clear in his great of- 
fice—has centuries ago mouldered into common 
dust with the meanest of his subjects; oblivion 
has well nigh settled on the times in which he 
flourished ; yet be still speaks to us through the 
efforts of the pen, in the language of piety and 
truth. Wonderful, indeed, is this triumph of 


incredulous, and set them to speculating on the! mind over matter, but as an instance of the pres- 
marvellous preservation of a few unimportant | ervation of writing, seems scarcely worth men- 
characters on a perishable fabric, while obelisks' tioning after the papyrus. Compared with that 
have mouldered and pyramids have decayed. jt js an affair of yesterday. 

How many empires, indeed, have risen, flour. | 


The work is not exegetical in its character, 
. . . . . bd 4 a - | . . . . 
ished and declined, since this curious autograph: put rather a carrying out, and illustrating of, the 


was written! Had the writer been a communi-/ sentiments of the book of Job, by moral effu- 
cative fellow, and had we a Champollion at our) gions of the Pope himself. 


elbow to decipher his hieroglyphics, what valua-| The next oldest manuscript is the beauti- 
ble information might he not have transmitted fy) one of “Le Romant de la Rose.” And 


to us! It would not, perhaps, be uninteresting | yow what a literary field is spread out before 
to know who he was. His contemporaries, too,/ yg!_ We are carried back to the days of the 
might have filled an acceptable paragraph, though | Trouveres and Troubadours, to the romantic 
he was too antiquated to tell us of what we chivalry and Provencal poetry of the 13th cen- 
should like most to know. We might address’ tury, when eyes of beauty ruled in courts of love, 
him as Horace Smith apostrophized the Mummy) and the chansons of minstrels rang in Baronial 
in Belzoni’s exhibition— ‘hall and Lordly eastle. 

The manuscript is a large quarto, double col- 
umned, with the initial letters of each lines ru- 
bricated, and set out at a little distance from the 
stanza. the top letter of each column being or- 
namented with curious heads, arabesyues and 
* We take occasion to acknowledge here that in much devices. Jt is written on vellum in gothic French 


of what follows, concerning the very rare works of Mr. characters, and illuminated with ninety-two pie- 
Smets, we have availed ourselves freely of some learned 


and well-written articles from the pen of the Rev. Wm. — embracing a Nie ng J rv Ggures, Govigned ~ 
Bacon Stevens, published ten years since in the “ Mag- elucidate the text. The history of this work is 
nolia.”’ exceedingly rich in literary interest, being prob- 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled and knuckled, 

For thou wert dead and buried and embulmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled: 
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ably the most ancient allegorical poem in the ro- 
mance language. The French invented the 
Fabliaux of the middle ages and this work, the 
first which followed their introduction, derives its 
name in part from the name of the language in 
which it was written, the French being then 
termed the Romance, and all the greater pro- 
ductions in that language, being styled Romans 
or Romances. The Romance of the Rose was 
the production of two authors at different times, 
the first 4150 verses being written by Guillaume 
de Lorris, a student of jurisprudence, in 1245, 
and the remaining eighteen thousand, by Jean 
de Mung about forty years Jater. 

William of Lorris was born in that town, in 
the province of Gatinois and died in 1260 or ‘62. 
Massieu, (in his Hist. de la Poesie Francois,) 
saysof him that he possessed most of the qualities 
of a poet—an agreeable spirit, a quick imagination 
and much invention. He knew the powers and 
the charms of fiction, so little known by his con- 
temporary poets. The plot of de Lorris seems 
to make the Rose the reward of love, which he 
is inspired to seek by Dame Oiseause, or Idle- 
ness. In its pursuit, however, he is opposed by 
contending emotions under the name of Dangier 
and Male-bouche. who mislead him: and Haine, 
Felonie, Avarice and Bassasse who retard his 
progress. This theme is sustained by his con- 
tinuator Jean de Mung, who was born at Mung 
upon the Loire near Paris in 1280: and at the 
early age of 22 began to complete what de Lor- 
ris had commenced, which he accomplished by 
1305. At the conclusion of the first part there 
is in the manuscript before me, a notice of the 
death of de Lorris and at the caption of Clopi- 
nel's portion, (as Jean de Mung was usually called 
from a halting in his feet,) is a coffin of de Lor- 
ris under a green pall, striped with white and 
red, marked with black crosses and surrounded 
with seven candlesticks. 

The character of the work has been variously 
estimated. Sismondi says no book was ever 
more popalar than the Romance of the Rose. 

In the preface to the Paris edition of 1799, it 
is elegantly said, ‘The number of manuscripts 
more numerous than the printed copies, prove it 
to have been the book of our Fathers, and but 
for the fact of its language being so different 
from our present views of delicacy, sometimes 
too affected, it might be still the book of their 
children. Clement Marot, one of the most emi- 
nent of the early French Poets, termed de Lorris 
the Ennius, and others have esteemed him the 
Homer of Gallic poetry. Regnier imitated it in 
his ** Macette,” the most beautiful and brilliant 
of his satires, and Chaucer the father of Euglish 
poetry, translated nearly eight thousand of its 


verses. 








A variety of commentaries were written upon 
it, and it was contended by some, that its out- 
ward garb but masked a divine allegory and that 
under the terms of terrestrial love were portrayed 
the grace of God, and the beatitude of Heaven. 

While, however, the mass of the learned ad- 
mired it as the perfection of poetry, there were 
others, who were alarmed at its influence, and 
decried its worth. Petrarch criticised it with 
cruel severity, and returned it to the friend who 
sent it to him as unworthy the name of Poetry. 

Jean Gerson, one of the erudite Fathers of the 
council of Constance and Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, wrote a Latin treatise upon the 
dangerous character of the book, “ which if I 
only had,” said he, ‘‘ and there were no more in 
the world, if 1 might have five hundred pounds 
for the same, I would rather burn it than take 
the money.” And the good Chancellor, carry- 
ing his wrath beyond the grave, remarks that if 
he thought its author did not repent of writing it 
before he died, ‘“*he would vouchsafe to pray for 
him no more than he would for Judas, who be- 
trayed Christ.” Martin Frank also inveighed 
against it in a work entitled “ The Champion of 
the Ladies,” and though many of the Clergy de- 
nounced it from the pulpit, others openly cited 
its passages in their sermons, and ** mingled the 
verses of William de Lorris, with the texts of 
holy writ.” 

From a partly obliterated colophon it appears 
that the manuscript possessed by Mr. Smets, 
was expressly written for Lady de Coucy in 
1323, and recently belonged to Dr. Adam Clarke, 
the celebrated scholar and divine. 

Mr. Smets has also a copy of the first printed 
edition of the work, struck off in Paris in 1537, 
and also a superb copy in four large 4to volumes 
issued in 1799. 

The next manuscript we shall mention is a 
splendid octavo copy of ** Rabanus Machabeo- 
rum libro duo,” from Lord Egmont’s celebrated 
collection. 

Lord Egmont is himself an interesting histori- 
eal character to Mr. Smets’ fellow-citizens of 
Georgia, as under the title of Lord Percival, he 
was the President of the Common Council of 
Trustees for the settlement of that State, and 
through life was devoted to her interests. By his 
powerful appeals in her behalf, he caused the tra- 
ducer of her fame to retract upon his knees before 
the assembled Peers of England, the slanders 
which he had promulgated against the Trustees. 

The full title of the MS. is “ Libri Propheta 
rum et Libri Regum—cum explanatione locorum 
diffcilliorum.” It was written between 14 and 
1500 upon very delicate vellum, and the chirog- 
raphy is the most exquisitely fine we have ever 
seen ; it is the perfection of writing in the 15th 
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century. It is richly illuminated with a variety 
of pictorial devices of the most brilliant colors. 
The initial letters are elegantly embellished with 
curious devices, and are mostly in gold and blue. 
The margins also are beautifully wreathed with 
flowers, spangled with silver and gold, which 
give a beautiful and magnificent appearance to 
the double-columned page which they encom- 
pass. The author, Rabanus Maurus, was in 847 
Archbishop of Mentz and one of the most learned 
divines in the ninth century. He was born at 
Mentz in 785 and died in 856, leaving behind a 
vast number of works on a variety of subjects, 
mostly of a scriptural character. 

A number of manuscript missals, in Latin, 
grace hiscollection. ‘These missals were collec- 
tions of separate liturgic services for the conve- 
nience of the priests, and contain many of the 
oraisons and ceremonies of Gregory I., and even 
earlier Popes. 

The oldest in Mr. Smets’ library was written 
in 1380, and is a small quarto, of superior exe- 
cution. It contains twelve miniatures of grouped 
figures, one of which represents a lady, with a 
gaily-attired knight; while Death, in the form of 
a skeleton, steals up behind transfixing her with 
his dart: designed, doubtless, to represent the 
uncertainty of life. ‘The costume is of the time 
of Charles V. of France, and seems as outré to 
us, as our fashions would have appeared then. 
The large letters in this, also, are in gold, and 
the whole profusely ornamented. 

Another, the “Antiphonarium Sanctum,” a 
work of the 15th century, is very neatly written 
on vellum, and contains fifty-four miniatures of 
Saints, the production of some Flemish artist. 
On the first page is a large painting of our Sa- 
viour, as described by Josephus. 

But the most costly and splendid of these de- 
votional works written about 1420, is an elegaut 
octavo volume, containing fourteen of the most 
finished paintings, representing the Annunciation, 
the appearing of the Angels to the Shepherds, 
the visit of the Magi, the flight into Egypt, &c.., 
&c. Thecoloring of these drawings is brilliant, 
and exhibits the freshness of yesterday, while the 
lining is accurate and sprightly. The grouping 
of figures is graceful, the perspective faultless, 
and the whole beautiful beyond description. The 
initials are superbly colored with gold and silver, 
and blue and carmine; the letters are clear and 
distinct, the vellum fine, and the work altogether 
incomparable. 

Among his French manuscripts is one written 
in 1442 entitled “ Liure de sainte maditacyone 
en coquois—sance de soymesmes.” Itis alarge 





Gothie French, and what adds peculiarly to its 
value and gives to it an intrinsic merit far above 
that of any other in his collection, is the fact of 
its being entirely in the autograph of the author, 
Robert Cybole, who styles himself in the colo- 
phon, * Docteur en theologie, et chancellier de 
notre Dame de Paris.”” Another French manu- 
script of more modern date, however, is a trans- 
cript made in 1627 from the original records, viz. 
“The Register of the Parliament of France,” 
&c., detailing the marriage ceremonies of all the 
Royal personages of France, from the reign of 
Louis XII. to 1626, and is entitled ‘* Ceremoniea 
de marriage de Roy et autre grand,” &c. These 
historical collections commence with the marriage 
contract of Louis XII. with Anne de Bretagne in 
1498 and are exceedingly minute in their details. 
Many a fascinating story might be woven from 
the diversified narratives contained in these pages. 

The reader who has not made himself familiar 
with the history of the art of illuminating manu- 
scripts, would suspect us of practising upon his 
credulity, if we should tell him with what labor 
one of these curiosities was produced. Years 
were sometimes consumed in the preparation of 
a single work. The worthy old ecclesiastics 
who chiefly devoted themselves to the pursuit, 
had need certainly to exercise the Christian vir- 
tue of patience, in the prosecution of their tasks, 
for not unfrequently the whole aspect of the 
material world underwent a change, while the 
parchment lay unfinished before them. When 
we cousider this striking fact, it will appear still 
more incredible that thousands and even millions 
of these MSS.—some of them of a voluminous 
character—were written before the invention of 
printing. The famous Library éf Alexandria 
which was burnt by the Saracens A. D. 642, 
contained so immense a number of such works, 
that we are told the baths of the Caliph Omar 
were heated six months from the fires that were 
made of them. 

It may, perhaps, be thought an idle specula- 
tion, at this late period of the world’s history, 
when the clatter of the printing press is heard by 
day and night, all round the globe, to dwell upon 
the immense loss to science and literature occa- 
sioned by this bigoted act of the besotted Eas- 
tern monarch. We may, however, venture to 
say that other causes have since worked as dire 
a destruction of the records of angient learning 
as this great conflagration itself. War, that sad- 
dest ordeal through which nations have passed 
since time began, and the consuming touch of 
decay have reft us of much of the highest wis- 
dom and the profoundest research of the ancients. 


thick folio, with parchment leaves, gold aud col-| Dr. Stevens mentions, with the regret of the ac- 
oured letters, flower embellished margins, and | complished and liberal scholar, a few of those 
the whole elegantly executed. It is written in! irretrievable losses which the world has thus ex- 
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perienced. The history of Polybius was origin-| of Voulvant—and the Monks there present, ali- 
ally written in forty books, but the first five books| enate, and cede to Blomon and his wife, Ste- 
only, and a few other fragments have reached|phania, for the consideration of two-pence 


us. Of the forty-five books of Diodorus Siculus 


,| (“ quondam ad censum duorum’’) the house near 


but fifteen are extant. Of the eighty volumes of| the monastery, in front of the old Almonry, the 
Dion Cassius, twenty-five remain. Of the one} which house has been ceded by her parents on 
hundred and forty books of Livy, thirty-five only| the marriage of the said Stephania to Blomon,” 
are left. The greatest part of Appian’s Roman} written in 1160. It is in Latin, written in large 
Ilistory is lost; and the five hundred volumes of | letters on parchment, about 10 inches square. 


Varro, “the most learned of the Romans,” have 


dwindled down to a few fragments. 


The next we shall specify, is an original deed 
of gift of certain pasturage from Manasses, Count 


A poet, whose own regrets had been excited|de Rethel, to the Abbey of Ligny, written in 
by the contemplation of these sad losses, thus| 1194. 


celebrated the triumph of type over the accidents 


of time and fate :— 


Science on books now dreads no holy war, 
Thus multiplied, and thus dispersed so far, 
She smiles exulting, doomed no more to dwell 
*Midst moths and cobwebs in a friar’s cell : 
To see her Livy, and most favoured sons, 

The prey of worms and popes, of Goths and Huns; 
To mourn, half-eaten Tacitus, thy fate, 

The dread of lawless sway, and craft of State, 
Her bold machine redeems the patriot’s fame 
From royal malice, and the bigot’s flame ; 

To bounded thrones displays the legal plan, 
And vindicates the dignity of man. 


The next is a neat and prettily written note, 
under the seal of St. Peter of Megieres, certify- 
ing that Stephen, of St. Marcel, knight, and Ade, 
his wife, give to Gaucher, Earl of Athel, Garot 
de Viler, a woman in their service, in exchange 
for Bertha, daughter of Hiete, who was woman 
servant of the Earl of A‘thel, dated May, 1255. 

But the most valuable of these single papers 
of which he has many elegant and curious spe- 
cimens, is an original Bull of Pope Innocent the 
ILI., written at Rome on the 24th February, 1212, 
in the 15th year of his Pontificate. It is six in- 
ches square, written in small angular letters, on 


Pursuing the train of thought suggested by the | thick parchment bearing the original fold of the 
ravages that time has made upon the literature} Epistle. ‘This edict was addressed to the Abbots 
of the past, Dr. Stevens indulges in these excel-|of St. Peter of Laigny, and of Chailly, and to 
lent reflections on the remarkable preservation of| the Dean of Seulis, desiring them to inquire into 


the Bible— 


the matter relative to the expulsion of the Can- 


‘Is it not a proof of the peculiar care of God| ons, from the monastery of St. Cornelius, at 
for his own revelation, that that inspired volume | Campeigne, it having been charged against them, 
has survived every revolution, outlived every de-| that they had destroyed the privileges and other 
vastation, remained unharmed in every change, | prerogatives of that Church. These written in- 
in each age, and in all countries ; and when every | struments of the Roman chancery, derive their 
other work of antiquity is either lost or mutila-| name Bulls, from the Latin Bulle, a seal or round 
ted, is still presented to us the same original,|drop; some times, however, in the shape of a 
entire, unpolluted book, which Prophets and| heart worn by the young nobility of Rome round 
Apostles wrote, as they were moved by the Holy | their necks, and the edicts of the Pope being 


Ghost? The wisdom of the world, its philoso- 


sealed with lead hanging in that form from the 


phy, its science, its literature, its arts, its history,| parchment, obtained the same name. If the 
all that constituted the glory and greatness of the| Bull was one of grace or favour, the seal was sus- 
past, are known to us only through the imperfect | pended with silken threads, butif one of justice or 
fragments which have descended to our times;| execution it was hung by a hempen cord. These 
the Bible only has been preserved entire, the|seals bore two aspects, one inscribed with the 
pure light which has shone from the days of|name and title of the Pope, the other bearing the 


Moses, and which will shine onward undimmed 
till lost in the eternal glory of its divine Author.” 

But it is proper that we should now recur to 
Mr. Smets’ treasures, from which we have been 
led away mafy paragraphs back. 

Safely packed away in chests of drawers, un- 
derneath the book-shelves, are many old parch- 
ment deeds, grants, &c., which are interesting in 
themselves and valuable for their associations. 
Of the many, we shall notice but a few, and the 
first and oldest is an autograph deed, by which 
“ William, Abbot of Mielleray—and Ralph, Prior 


profiles of St. Peter and St. Paul with a cross 
between them and the letters *S. Pa. and St. 
Pe.” above it. Bulls were not, however, confin- 
ed to the Roman pontiff, but many documents of 
State from Emperors, Princes and Nobles were 
issued under that name till the 13th century, the 
Popes only having continued the use of metal 
seals to the present day. Sometimes the Bulle, 
or seals, were of gold, as was the case with the 
Bull of Clement VIII., conferring the title of 
‘Defender of the Faith,” on Henry VIII., and 
the instrument of the German Emperor, Charles 
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1V., made in 1356, with the consent of the Prin- 
ces of the Empire, is called the Golden Bull, 
from the seal appendant to it. 

The one possessed by Mr. Smets, is a consis- 
torial bull, or one made in full consistory, such as 
are confined wholly to religious affairs, those of 
a secular nature being termed Pancarer, or con- 
firmation of grants te the Church; while those 
relating to the immunities of cathedrals and mon- 
asteries, were called Bulls of privilege. 

Mr. Smets has also a number of interesting 
Albums. Not such as loving lasses and sighing 
swains, deposite their amorous doggrels in; but 
the Albums of scholars, two centuries old, bearing 
the inscriptions of some of the most distinguished 
men in the 17th century. . 

The first we shall notice, is the Album of En- 
rieus Stauffer, containing about seventy auto- 
graphs of illustrious personages. It numbers, 
also, a few exquisite drawings and two embla- 
zoned coats-of-arms. Itisan oblong duodecimo, 
and was begun in 1632. There are passages in 
it in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, Italian and 
German ; written by Frederic, Duke of Wur- 
temburgh, dated 1640; John, Count of Hainault, 
1633; John Freinshemmus, a very learned clas- 
sical scholar and the author of many works; 
Mathias Bernegger, Professor of History at Stras- 
burgh; George Stewart, London; Henry Har- 
rison, Anglicus Cantabrigiensis, 1633, with many 
others. 

There is also the interesting Album Amicorum 
Familiarum Aldari et Fabricii, an oblong quarto, 
in original binding, containing the autographs of 
Frederic Spanheim, Professor of Divinity at 
Leyden; John Fabricius, 1645; John Schmidt, 
1635 ; Mathias Nicolai, 1634. The devices which 
it contains, are as interesting as its autographs. 
One represents Juno in queenly state, with a 
peacock on one side, and a gazelle on the other. 
Another is a tilt between two cavaliers, one 
armed cap-a-pie with coat of mail—helmet of 
brass and pointed lance; the other, habited in a 
monk’s cloak, and scholar’s hat, and writer’s bag, 
with a quill in rest, instead of a lance. The 
knight of the quill is about unhorsing the knight 
of the spear, whose staff is broken by the en- 
counter, while three angelic beings proclaim the 
victory of the scholar, and crown him with tri- 
umph. It fills 400 pages and has 41 devices, 
some to the full size of the page. 

He has another Album, dated 1560, in which 
are painted ten armorial bearings, and heraldic 
designs. 

One of the unique volumes of his library is a 
beautiful vellum duodecimo, containing fifty illu- 
minated paintings, representing the dresses of the 
different orders of ecclesiastics in the Papal 





and golden crozier; to the poor Hermit, with 
worn sandal, and black cowl, and unshorn beard. 
It is full of interest, and the drawings are spirited 
and accurate. There is the Abbot of the St. 
Norbert—of Ansewyck—of the Holy Trinity and 
of St. Bernard. There is depicted the Corde- 
lian—the Dominican—the Capuchin—the Car- 
melite and the Benedictine. ‘They are all beau- 
tiful, but the most excellent are the pictures of 
the Pasteur—the Chapelain, and L’ Abbe. 
Descending to modern times, we notice first, 
an elegant autograph MS. of the Rt. Hon. Ho- 
race Walpole, Earl of Orford. This manuscript, 
contains his * Postscript to the Royal and Noble 
Authors of England”’—Questions proposed to 
the Antiquarian Society—Garrick’s verses on 
Mr. Gray’s ode—Miller’s poem to Lady H. Wal- 
degrave on the death of the Duke of Ancaster, 
verses to Lady Charles Spencer, and a catalogue 
of books, and detached pieces, which were print- 
ed at the Strawberry Hill press; all in the hand 
writing of Horace Walpole. 

What an autographic treasure! The mere sig- 
nature of Walpole, would be interesting ;—a 
common letter from his pen, invaluable—but the 
“Postscript, to his noble authors,” in nineteen 
folio pages, his own chirography is a treasure of 
no ordinary worth. 

The Ist edition of “ His Royal and Noble Au- 
thors,” was printed at Strawberry Hill, in 1758, 
and the Postscript in 1790. Itisa workof great 
interest and research, as he carefully gathered 
up every literary memorial of the Peers and 
Monarchs of England. Strawberry Hill was the 
name of a beautiful villa, at Twickenham, which 
he erected and adorned, in the most recherche 
style of Gothic architecture. Devoted to litera- 
ry pursuits, he, in 1757, set up a printing press 
at his residence, for his own private purposes, at 
which he published over forty volumes, of fugi- 
tive pieces, mostly for private circulation. ‘The 
penmanship is fair, but not beautiful, though the 
general appearance of the page is clear, and the 
sentences easily read. 

An original MS. of Laurence Sterne, the au- 
thor of the “Sentimental Journey,” “ Tristram 
Shandy,” &c., next demands attention. /t is 
an entire autograph of his ** Fragment, in the 
manner of Rabelais,” one of the most singular, 
of his singular works. The manuscript varies 
materially from the copy. published by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Medall, in 1775, as it contains expres- 
sions too coarse for publication. The autograph 
of this celebrated and eccentric writer is of great 
rarity. His published works, however, are nu- 
merous, but of a very unequal character; ming- 
ling with charity and assize sermons, “ Yorick’s 
Meditations” on noses and “hobby horses ;"’ on 
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and writings were totally at variance with the 
profession he espoused, and the sacred things in 
which he ministered. In 1822, the wig of Sterne 
was sold in London, at public auction for two 
hundred guineas, nearly a thousand dollars! 

We now notice a volume of wonderful val- 
ue—a MS. copy of Addison’s poems, IN HIS 
OWN HAND writinG. On a fly leaf, are the sig- 
natures of Charlotte Warwick, and Charlotte 
Addison, the elegant essayist having married, 
August 2d, 1716, Charlotte, Countess of War- 
wick, grand daughter of Sir Orlando Bridgman. 
The first poem in the book is entitled ‘ Van’s 
house built, from the ruins of white hall, that 
was burned,” written in 1703, referring to the new 
playhouse in the Haymarket. ‘The minor poems 
in the volume are ‘“ Upon Love ;” “When will 
thy heart grow tender?” written in 1715, during 
his courtship ;—for Addison experienced more 
than the common share of a lover's difficulties 
in obtaining a bride, and more than the com- 
mon share of a lover’s disappoiutment in retain- 
ing her—*“ Love’s a Dream;” “To Mr. Pope 
on his second subscription of Homer ;” “ A Rid- 
dle upon Coals;” ‘Death makes all equal;” 
“A Riddle upon a shadow ;” “ Apollo once to 
Venus sued;” A beautiful apologue on Love in 
the autograph of his daughter, who writes in the 
margin “ Papa’s works,” and an inscription upon 
the tomb of Edward, Henry ; Earl of Warwick, 
and Holland, who died August 15th, 1721, aged 
24 years. 

During Addison’s life, Warwick was a disso- 
lute and intractable pupil, but the death bed of 
his tutor in 1719, who, calling him to his side, 
said, “‘ I have sent for you, that you may see how 
a Christian can die,” produced a happy refor- 
mation, which death soon sealed. Had we room, 
we would gladly copy several of these pieces, 
but shall merely give one which is at this mo- 
ment before us, Mr. Smets having, with charac- 
teristic generosity, given us a leaf from the vol- 
ume, which, of course, we treasure most highly. 
The poem we give seems to have been written 
hastily, though the penmanship is legible and 
fair throughout. It is, as the reader will per- 
ceive, a madrigal and by consequence can not 
express any of the more striking features of the 
author. 


I. 


Chaste Lucretia, when you left me, 
You of all that’s dear bereft me, 
Tho’ I show’d no discontent ; 
Grief’s the longest and the strongest 
When too great to find a vent, 

How much fiercer is the anguish 
When we most in secret languish, 
Silent water’s deepest found, 

Noisy grieving is deceiving, 

Empty vessels make most sound. 











If. 
Had I words that could reveal it 
Yet most wisely I'd conceal it, 
Tho’ the question be but fair, 
Grief and merits, love and spirits 
Ever lose by taking air, 
Guardian angels still defend you, 
And surprising joys attend you, 
Whilst I like the winter sun, 
Faintly shining and declining, 
Tell thou charming spring return. 


Among other unique volumes of the character 
to which we have been referring may be found 
SirJohn Herschel’s Astronomy, Sir David Brew- 
ster’s Optics, Sir James Macintosh’s Life of Sir 
Thomas More and Sir Walter Scott’s History 
of Scotland, all in the hand writing of their re- 
spective authors. Of the latter work Mr. Smets 
has (if we may use what may seem a paradoxi- 
cal expression) two unique copies, one being the 
original MS:, and the other a bound volume of 
the first proofs, with very wide margins which 
are filled with autorial notes. 

We may also notice a little volume, curious in 
itself and invaluable as containing the autograph 
of Allan Ramsay, the Scotch Poet, entitled, 
*‘Journall of the Easy Club.” ‘This Club was 
established in Edinburgh in 1712, and numbered 
among its members many of the chief wits and 
poets of the time. 

One of the most exquisite specimens of cali- 
graphy we have ever seen Mr. Smets possesses 
in the shape of a book of travels—Memoire de 
la Campagne en Portugal L’an 1762—copied by 
no less a person than Robert Southey. There 
is not an erasure nor an interlineation from the 
title page to the end of this MS., and the text 
may be read with as much ease as if it were in 
the boldest type of the Longmans. 

Lastly, of the MS. works we shall mention a 
series of thirty-one volumes of autograph notes 
and letters of distinguished men and women, 
which series came from the immense collection 
of the late Mr. Upcott. Each volume contains 
the portraits of the individuals, and an index to 
the letters which are arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

But we must stop. Our limits have been ex- 
ceeded even before getting through with those 
treasures of Mr. Smets which are in writing. 
We shall be compelled to defer a notice of his 
other volumes, which illustrate the rise and pro- 
gress of the art of printing, until some future 
time. 





PEDIGREE.~Thierry derives this word from pedes, feet, 
and grus, a crane; on account of the resemblance of 
genealogical trees to the feet of a crane. The “ proud 
duke” of Somerset, as he was called, used to say that he 
pitied Adam, because he had no ancestors. 
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APPEALINGS, 


BY E. JESSUP EAMES. 
I, 


Wake from thy sleep! the night of rest is over— 
Fling far away thy being’s idle mood ; 
Call back thy Fancy, long a careless rover, 
And dream no more of silken solitude! 
Rise from thy scented couch of thornless roses— 
Quit the green bowers, that seem to thee so fair.— 
Henceforth the world of vision on thee closes 
With all its radiant shapes of Beauty rare! 


Il. 


Too long already have thy footprints tarried 
In the soft summer scenes of fairie land, 
Too long hast thou the rose-hued pictures carried 
Of the Ideal, in thy enchanted hand : 
Too passionate and deep thy adoration 
Of those bright bards, of Poesie, and Song, 
Too rich the rosy realms of thy creation, 
Where dream bewildering forms of splendor throng ! 


Hil. 


Leave them behind, with all their peerless beauty— 
Break from thy haunted heart each charméd spell. 
Before thee lies the open path of Duty— 
Enter therein and guard thy wanderings well! 
Turn not aside—walk in the way before thee— 
The only path of safety left to thee : 
Thy Life hath Actual grown, and bending o’er thee 
Stand the grim guardians of Reality ; 


IV. 


Stern sentinels on the outposts of Duty. 
Strict watch they keep beside the Ebon gate— 
Lest thou look back to those fair haunts of Beauty 
Tempted to fly from thy appointed fate : 
Thou hast called home thy wild and wingéd fancies— 
Folded their wanderings in thy silent heart— 
Buried for aye thy glowing youth-romances, 
Never again from Lethe’s wave to start! 


V. 


Then let Oblivion’s gray-hued moss grow over 
The records, and the ruins of the Past; 
Recall no more acquaintance, friend, or lover, 
Whose lot with thine in prosperous days was cast. 
’Tis thy best wisdom to forget, forever 
The £vil past—all thoughts of self to still— 
Seek out the noblest aim—the best endeavor,— 
And with sublimest hopes thy fate fulfil ! 





EPISODES IN TWO LIVES, 


‘‘T must be off now as soon as possible,” said 
I, rising from the breakfast table of a pleasant 
inn in the borough of W., “I wish you would 
order my horse instantly.” 

Mine host raised his eyes in amazement: and 
well he might, for it was no day for riding. 

‘“‘ Surely,” eried he, “ you will not go out such 
a day as this!” 

“It is disagreeable enough—but I shall weath- 
er it: my horse if you please.” 

“ But, sir, only look out—it would positively 
be madness! The roads are impassable now, 
and in this part of Virginia they are never very 
good; and there is Randolph's run that grows as 
rapidly as Jonah’s gourd, and in a short time 
gets to be past fording. The river has been fro- 
zen for a week, and evenif this rain has washed 
down the ice, ten to one you won't find the fer- 
ryman there to day.” Here the clever little ora- 
tor shuddered. 

“« My horse !” said I hastily. 

“You'd better make yourself comfortable,— 
no expense if you like, sir.” 

** My horse!” 

The landlord finding further persistence use- 
less, rang a bell and ordered my horse. As I 
have intimated, he was an amiable and by no 
means uninteresting fellow, and had a pleasant 
and healthy family. His mind was of a highly 
speculative cast, especially regarding political 
interests. His whole attention seemed absorbed 
in the event of the State Convention, for the 
election of delegates to which the people were 
to vote in the ensuing spring. He was a very 
moderate non-conservative, and seemed rather 
apprehensive that we were not prepared in Vir- 
ginia for the adoption of measures which, ab- 
stractly, were good. He thought that an elective 
judiciary would be well enough, but re-election 
of judges most baleful. He was a stronger ad- 
vocate of the mixed-basis of representation than 
I would have anticipated from his longitude in 
the State. 

I make no apology for these observations, how- 
ever irrelevant they mayseem. ‘The reader will 
judge that I would at least have been entertained 
had I not chosen to brave the tempest ;—it would 
have been a delight which I would have enjoyed, 
had my engagement been any other than what it 
was. 

My horse was quickly announced. I buttoned 
my great-coat closely up to my chin, secured my 
throat with a white worsted comfort, encased my 
hands in buckskin gloves, bade adieu, at the same 
time, to my nose and my friend of the inn—and 
in another moment was dashing down the sleety 
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spur on terribly till 1 had over-reached the turn- 
ing-back distance, for fear I should falter of my 
purpose,—for really I had no previous idea of 
the weather. It was one of those keen March 
days when the snow and rain come together, and 
an umbrella is of no sort of good, because, as 
the French eronaut says of the snow-flakes in 
the clouds, they fall up as much as down, and in 
every other conceivable direction. And to the 
one that rode fast there was gotten up a keen 
counter-draft of wind for his individual benefit. 

It was ten o’clock that night when I reached 
C., the place of my destination. I leaped from 
my foaming horse at the front of the well-known 
hotel, and, running ino, hastily sought the regis- 
ter of arrivals. 

“ He’s here!” I cried,—* he’s here! No. 47. 
Show me to No. 47, and have supper brought up 
there: see that my horse is rubbed down to- 
night.” 

My heart beat as I stood at the room of my 
best earthly friend. 1 opened the door hastily. 

“True as steel, Leman!” cried I. 

“True as steel, Brent!” he exclaimed, embra- 
cing me. 

Henry Leman and I had been three years room- 
mates at the Literary Institution in C., where we 
now met. We had been ever devoted to each 
other. We had been in the same class, had stu- 
died together with exclusiveness, and with equal 
success; preferring the instruction which the 
adaptability of our own minds would yield from 
association, we had, when at college, soughtlittle 
other society. Reserve toward strangers was 
made up in enthusiastic friendship to each other, 
which was strengthened by our dissimilarity of 
temperament. This latter had led us into to- 
tally distinct paths of life when it was necessary 
that we should leave the fascinating career of a 
student for a worldly one. Leman’s father had 
died in early life; and his mother had gone to 
live in Italy with an only brother, carrying with 
her an only daughter. He had been left at home 
with a brother of his father’s, and with the de- 
sign of going to Europe so soon as his time at 
the Institution was spent; where he expected to 
finish his education as a painter, which had al- 
ready been commenced in thiscountry. Nature 
had made him a painter, and Henry cared not to 
oppose her. 

When he had left me for Europe, we had ap- 
pointed this night, ten years distant, to meet again 
in the town which knew our friendship! He 
had promised earnestly to return from Europe at 
that time if he were living, and in full faith I had 
rode sixty miles in storm and tempest to fulfil my 
engagement. We were once more together! 
He was changed—and I was changed, he said; 


the ten years that had elapsed had made my 
friend’s forehead less lofty, or his eye less “ fiery 
and serene.” 
Some strong coffee was soon handed, and as I 
had notstopped an instant on the road, I needed 
no other inducement to partake heartily of the 
excellent supper that was set before me. We 
conversed freely during the time, and had each 
a story to tell of (to us) particular interest which 
we agreed to relate after the table service was 
cleared away. This was soon done with the 
exception of the coffee-pot, which it was resolved 
unanimously to retain. 
There at midnight the bitter wet wind blew 
lustily through the house and mournfully down 
the chimney; but the huge blaze only flashed 
higher like a thing alive. The music within was 
the seething of the kettle and the crackling of 
the logs: what more is wanted to the joy of two 
re-united friends! 
“ This is fine coffee, Brent,” said my friend. 
‘It would be ashamed to be anything else on 
so notable a night,” said I. 

* Well: but we must tell our stories now—and 
you first.” 

“No, Virginia is my home—you my guest; 
therefore your’s is the preference.” 

‘Very well—that preference is to remain si- 
lent till you have finished.” 

“T see you’ve acquired some French wilful- 


ness,” I said, sipping of my cup, “ but still I will 


proceed. I intend telling things as they hap- 
pened, but by no means seeking to enforce my 
own conclusions with you. After hearing me 
you may say I have enlarged upon my former 
quantum of superstitious feeling. So be it—yet 
I but ‘testify that I have seen.” The circum- 
stances of my life, however, have certainly made 
a deep impression on me in every respect. 

“You well know that I always said I would 
never leave my native State. I was never ad- 
venturous or roving physically. My indolent de- 
light has been rather to recline on my lounge and 
burn with the fever of Shelley—search out the 
mystic problems of Goethe or Swendenborg,— 
or rise up in abstracted converse with Plato, in 
whose philosophy there is nothing undreampt of, 
in heaven orearth. This you know has forever 
been my love. 

“T was left, you are aware, an orphan, and 
therefore when I left my Alma Mater had noth- 
ing to engage my care. Said I: +I will seek 
some lone place to live in quiet, and there I will 
commune with the spiritual world. I will do 
this, or if I am rubbed and irritated by the world, 
I will curse Providence that I am here without 
a kind parent’s hand to ward off suffering. I 
can be only holy and happy by seclusion and 





but Time had not altered our hearts. Not even 


loneliness from the unsympathizing.’ 
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+] went forth to discover a place, and I found 
it. On the top of one of the greenest (to my 
eye) of the North Mountains,.I had been told of 
a spot where in 1754, when the great massacre 
of the settlers in the Valley took place, some 
pious maidens had assembled, so the story ran, 
to pray for the safety of their fathers; and the 
Indians had broken in on their devotions, but 
seeing their defencelessness and the beauty of the 
locality, they allowed them to depart to their 
homes (now burnt) and gave them tokens, such 
as beads, &c., by which they should be saved 
from violence. By this association I was led to 
visit the spot; it was in the latter part of spring 
that I went. I had no kind of conception of its 
loveliness. On the mountain-top there sat in 
beauty a clear and crystalline tairn: it was im- 
bedded in the loveliest circle of cedar and yew, 
and fringed with running mosses and numberless 
pansies. It seemed as if Nature on second 
thought had resolved that the emerald case- 
work were truly too lovely to have only one ex- 
istence, and so had dropped the clear lake there 
to give it a second life in its quiet bosom. I 
know not what to call it: it was as an earthly 
glimpse of Eden,—that cerulean eye fixed in the 
mountain’s brow. 

“* This! this!’ I eried, reverently, ‘shall be 
my life-long haunt. Here will I vow eternal de- 
votion to Nature: I thank thee Father!’ I rode 
about more in the vicinage, and was the more 
delighted. It was truly a solitary place; I could 
see but one house any where near. It was so 
recluse, that when I employed workmen to build 
me a cottage out on the mountain, they were 
amazed, aud had to build a temporary shanty for 
themselves there in order to remain, as it was 
so distant from any abode! I had the builders 
there straightway: I had a garden laid off beside 
the house-lot, which was to be on a pretty slope 
about two hundred yards from the tairn, and in 
sight of all the piedmont country on both sides, 
hemmed in by the Blue Ridge on one hand, but 
co-extensive with the eyesight on the other. 

‘**As you may readily imagine, I had my cot- 
tage made according to my humor. I had two 
rooms for my personal use,—a bed-room and a 
study: a large back-room was affixed as a sort 
of kitchen. I had, however, two rooms in a 
second story for emergency, and it was most 
fortunate considering my speedy change from 
single blessedness—” 

“What! Brent,—you don’t mean to say, 
surely—”’ 

“I do mean to say that I have the sweetest 
wife in all creation and five real angels for chil- 
dren,—per Bacco, how you'd love ’em! There's 
little Henry (named after you, Leman,) that isn’t 
but five years old next March, and yet, sir, he 





can read a whole chapter in the Bible, his mother 
telling him the proper names, of course, almost 
alone, and then there’s little Susan who is, posi- 
tively Leman, the prettiest—” 

**Good heaven! Brent, what is the matter? 
pray leave the cherubim at home for the present: 
you were speaking of your house,—your whim 
interests me.” 

“T implore your pardon—but I’m apt to for- 
get myself when I talk about my children, as 
you will be when you have them. Well then, 
about my house,—I had it built in Oriental style, 
significant of the Persian legends and the Cin- 
galese dreams—so highly poetical: on the walls 
I hung paintings of Aladdin, of the Diamond 
Valley of Sinbad, and of the Pagan Metamor- 
phoseon. 

“During the time my house was beneath the 
architect, I became well acquainted with the 
only family who seemed destined to be my neigh- 
bors. Their name was Maldean—the man’s 
name Richard; I never knew the wife’s; they 
had a young girl in the house whom they called 
Annie, whose face was not only interesting but 
remarkably intellectual. I went to see them fre- 
quently: the three seemed all of the family. I 
observed some phases of expression and manner 
in the man and wife which were at first singular 
and then displeasing. They did not seem frank— 
would throw sour looks at each other, and yet 
seemed to dread being apart. Their eyes wan- 
dered every where, settled no where; they talk- 
ed of every thing in the same breath and in the 
most abrupt way, stopping you in your conver- 
sation and changing the topic for you. I could 
not help being circumspect in company with 
these people, who were obviously of good class 
by nature and cultivation. The girl that lived 
with them was apparently unhappy, although 
she evinced the natural vivacity of her temper in 
occasional times of abandonment. She plainly 
had singular mental qualities. 

“Well, to make a long story short, to which 
you will gladly consent, my house was finished, 
and I entered it just as winter was resting from 
storm and wind through sheer exhaustion. I 
was delightfully fixed in my study, having pro- 
cured a large and, I flatter me, recherche library 
with appurtenances. And then I longed for the 
pleasant sunshine to come, when the mountain 
air is balmy and the shade enticing. I eagerly 
wished the flowers, I pined with Max in Wal- 
lenstein, 


Fiirs erste Veilchen, dar der Marz uns bringt, 
Das duft’ge Pfand der neuverjingten Erde. 


* At last the summer sun came, bearing on its 
wings the birds and the daisies and the violets, 
‘the balmy pledges of renovated Nature.’ With 
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the finishing of my cottage, the most supernal 
chateaux en Espagne in which my fancy had in- 
dulged had approached to a more vivid and real 
vision to speak the least. My flute and my 
books were my soul’s communion, and my only 
companions. The lovely shades that waved be- 
neath the sunlight around the tairn were my pal- 
aces, the thoughts that my mind created, unruly 
though they were, were my subjects. Some- 
times gentle sleep would weigh down my eye- 
lids asI reclined beneath the trees, with my spirit 
borne through the mystic portals of Dream-land. 
Here, when thinking over my own nature and 
aspirations, I would start with those sudden retro- 
glimpses of a former conscious existence, ac- 
cording to Plato’s theory. For a time I lived a 
high and happy life. 

**One evening I had walked out to the shade 
of a fine fruit tree with a volume of Emerson’s 
Essays in my hand. It was an evening such as 
Naples would boast of: and my heart also said 
with what I read in the book :—give me health 
and a day and I will make the pomp of empe- 
rors ridiculous! I had not been there long when 
I fellasleep and dreamed adream. I dreamed— 
you laugh that I should think it worthy the tel- 
ling, but it was a noteworthy dream and all that 
I may have further to say depends on it:—I 
dreamed that from my seat I saw two women at 
the head of the tairn emerge from the wood arm 
in arm and with baskets of wild flowers. The 
day was warm and they sat down to rest on the 
mossy bank. ‘They were about two hundred 
yards from me. At length one rose up and 
made a motion toward the water; the other also 
arose and bathed her hand in it; both then looked 
around, and, not perceiving me, commenced un- 
dressing, evidently with the intention of bathing. 
They both waded together carefully in the wa- 
ter, one preceding the other and then pointing 
how far she might come. At length when they 
both had reached a depth to their shoulders, the 
one that had preceded the other got behind her 
artfully and pushed her violently under the wa- 
ter. O, God, what a sight it was, I could not 
move? She came up—I saw her plainly—and 
was instantly thrust down again by the fiend be- 
side her: once again she came up and a stifled 
cry of ‘My child, my child’ was borne over the 
i lake; she sank again and all was still ! 
The other woman came out and hastily dressed 
herself, then rolling up the clothes of the one she 
had murdered, with a large stone in them, she 
threw them in the tairn and hastened by a differ- 
ent way from that by which she came ; just be- 
fore she left she looked quickly around, and J 
saw her face distinctly for the first time. That 
unsettled look! that pale genius of unrest that 
sat on her brow !—surely 1 had seen that woman 





before: it was the wife of Richard Maldean!— 

“*Come, Mr. Brent, what has been the mat- 
ter—I thought you had a fit? You were groan- 
ing so loud that I heard you as I was going home 
by the path yonder! What have you been dream- 
ing of? It was Annie Maldean, the fair sweet 
girl, that had wakened me. I found my fingers 
clenched in the ground and one hand bleeding 
with a bruise on the rocks. 

*** Come,’ said I, as I rose up, ‘since my after- 
dinner ride on a night-mare has detained you 
‘till dusk, I will accompany you in sight of your 
house.’ 

‘** No matter for that, sir, I am used to walk- 
ing about here at this time and later.’ 

“But I insisted, for, to tell the truth, I had ade- 
sire of conversing with her on any subject con- 
nected with herhistory. As I gave her my arm I 
cast a hurried glance across the tairn. I fancied I 
saw some dim form dart forward on the side 
forming the hypothenuse of the lake and in the 
same direction in which we were going. I shud- 
dered, and half attributed it to the current of my 
thought. 

‘I had resolved, as I said before, to speak to 
Annie of her recollections. As soon as I men- 
tioned the subject she became pale and agitated. 
It was not very much that J learned of her. She 
had but a faint reminiscence of a sweet face that 
she delighted to think was her mother’s, bending 
over her day and night many years ago: she 
was certain that it was not that of the present 
Mrs. Maldean. She was treated far from well 
at her home; there was little good treatment of 
any one there: sometimes when Mr. Maldean 
and his wife would get angry, he would say, 
‘Come here Annie, I have a secret. and at such 
times Mrs. Maldean would jump up frantically 
and thrust her out of the room. 

“TI found Annie, although sixteen, very diffi- 
dent, insomuch that she would not say anything 
she thought on these matters. By the time that 
I had acquired this much we reached the gate 
opening in sight of the house; she thanked me 
for attending her thus far, and said there was no 
need of my going farther. At this instant a wo- 
man approached whom, | soon perceived, was 
Mrs. Maldean, who said that she had been out 
to look for her as Annie staid a little longer than 
usual. I left the two and returned home. 

‘You have doubtless concluded, what was 
true, that my imagination had woven from my 
dream and what I had been able to derive from 
Annie a complete and consistent tragedy: that 
Maldean’s present wife had murdered a former 
one, and mother of Annie, for the sake of her 
husband and probably at his instigation, and 
that the crime had been committed in the way 
indicated by my vision. 
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«‘[ had read in the Tales of the German Nun 
of the eleventh century, and in the early legends 
of the Eyder, stories similar to that which I now 
tremble to think had occurred in my experience,— 
of dark crimes shown up by a supernatural 
light. I had of course regarded them, however 
told in good faith, as simple fictions; albeit I 
may have asked myself why, in those days when 
the means of discovering crime were so limited, 
it might not be supposed that the Father of Jus- 
tice would indicate the trace of the deed by his 
own power! 

“J will now tell concisely how my own vision 
was conformed to me, though there is still room 
for skepticism. I rode over to two gentlemen’s 
houses at some distance, one of whom was a 
magistrate: to these I communicated my dream, 
and said that I would at least rest easier if it 
were investigated. We went together, all three, 
on the subsequent day to the tairn, carrying with 
us two stout negroes with drags. It was in the 
afternoon when we went over there: the negroes 
arranged the drags, and went out in the boat to 
the spot, which I could indicate from the vivid- 
ness of my dream. I felt a horrible sensation of 


of the furniture, was rented. But I informed 
them of a design I had in my mind ever since 
my eye first lit on Annie; and circumstances 
would only make me act with more celerity in 
the matter. To be brief, I had resolved to take 
advantage of Annie’s helpless condition, if you 
like to say so, and ask her hand in marriage. 

“Not long afterward we were married. Ever 
since my cottage has been a place of new beau- 
ties: before it was a beautiful statue ; now there’s 
life in it—it’s an angel, is my home. And, my 
dear Leman, of all the beautiful, bright-faced, 
intelligent cherubs—” 

“Very remarkable indeed,” said Leman in a 
musing way. 

“The children?” I eagerly suggested. 

“Why, Brent, you are wandering; I mean 
the story you’ve related. It is certainly a most 
singular one, and were it not that you told it, I 
would be a skeptic as to the facts. If you be- 
lieve that your conclusion as to the incidents is 
true, then there is no evasion of the supernatu- 
ral nature of the affair: there seems some room 
for the supposition that your dream was vague 
as you dreamed it, but sufficient to suggest the 


certainty, as we all stood there iu breathless ex-| drowning, and that after the finding of the body 


citement awaiting the result. 

“*Here it is at last!’ exclaimed one of the 
negroes in a low voice as he slowly lifted to the 
surface of the water a portion of a bare skele- 
ton! One or two of the bones were lost, but the 
greater portion of the order was preserved. The 
bones were brought ashore. 

“*Can it be proved on them?’ I said aloud. 

“‘ At that moment a report was heard close by 
and [ fell: a ball had lodged in my left arm. 
Some of those present ran out to seek and ar- 
rest the person whoever it was, and on this point 
I had no doubt. They saw no one. In the mean- 
time I was taken care of, and the skeleton, borne 
by a negro, was brought to my house as a wit- 
ness. It was very late when we arrived. 

“Early on the next day the two magistrates 
went over to Maldean’s in order to arrest him 
aud his wife. They found no one there but An- 
nie: Maldean and his wife were gone! The 
poor weeping girl knew nothing of their depart- 
ure: but an old driver, coming along the main- 
road near by, said he had met a couple in a car- 
riole like that of Maldean’s, answering to the 
description, far off, at day-break, on the great 
route to the West. ‘It is rather fortunate,’ I 
‘said when I heard it, ‘for the Law doesn’t con- 
viet and punish people on the evidence of dreams; 
but here is confession!’ 

“It was mooted to take up a collection for the 
support of the deserted Annie, for Maldean and 
his wife had secured every thing of value in the 


it (the dream) assumed a definite form in your 
own mind; then, that the remainder was part 
coincidence, part fancy.” 

“Come let us fill up another bowl, Leman, 
for I am eager for your tale. Sacre! how the 
wind blows—I pity those who haven’t good 
cheer to night!” 

Leman for some time did not heed my invita- 
tion to warm another cup of coffee; and for 
some minutes seemed much entertained with 
reverie, if any thing could be discerned from the 
variety of expression on his face. 

“You know, Brent,” he said at length, “all 
about my travels till within the last one or two 
years. You know how I wandered over the 





loveliest spots of the old world to drink inspira- 
‘tion from the Tweed and the Mayne; and to 
| wander in transport amid the sterile grandeur of 
Holland, so delicately conceived by the pencil of 
Madame D’Arbourville io her ‘ Histoire Hollan- 
daise.’ You know how [ at last settled to com- 
plete my studies at a short way from Roveredo, 
in the sublime retirement of the ‘green hills of 
Tyrol.’ 

“Concerning the progress of my study there 
you have been regularly informed by letter. I 
dou’t know why, but in a caprice I had resolved 
not to visit my mother and sister, whom I thought 
still in Italy, until I had gained a fair name as 
an artist. It was a caprice of mine; but you 
know I was always ambitious. 

«The stirring fame of the New Revolution 





house, and the house itself, together with most that just was about to dawn in lurid fire on the res- 
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tive French drew me from the secluded banks of 
the Adige. In hot haste I reached Paris; my 
bosom swelling with the thought that I was there 
an American, which to a large portion of the 
bourgeoisie then, was to be a Demigod. 

“The most notable events of my life are con- 
cerned with my residence in Paris at this time. 
I commenced immediately painting for exhibi- 
tion at the academy, and found my name coupled 
with various expressions of feeling. My repub- 
lican principles breathed themselves through my 
pictures quite plainly; at one time rising before 
the people in the Genius of Liberty, and at 
another exciting them with a view of the struggle 
at Lexington, or in the portraits of the Signers 
of our Declaration in Faneuil Hall. 

“IT soon found that my name—which by the 
way I had changed some little—was a topic of 
conversation every where. I was lauded by the 
people, whilst the coated gentry and the officers 
looked on me with suspicion aud aversion. I 
certainly would never exhibit a painting there 
which I did not believe would bear criticism. 

“The dissatisfaction of the people had hith- 
erto been only subject of conjecture and specu- 
lation, never having taken any positive form. 
But I thought I could foresee something, and I 
did. The hopes of the people began to centre 
about Lamartine; with him I saw was to be 
their trust and love. 

“IT commenced at this time a painting of that 
great man. I resolved that it should be exact 
and noble. so that the Blouse should every where 
ery out ‘There he is! what a brow! he is our 
own!’ 

“Well, to hasten: the picture that should—l 
had so resolved—excite the applause of the mil- 
lion was finished; it was of full-length. I was, 
I must confess, somewhat proud of it. I stood 
before it long, giving at intervals a new shade or 
half-touch. 

“One afternoon as I was standing thus I was 
told by my waiter that a lady was in my parlor. 
I instantly went down. She struck me as being 
the most lovely human being I had ever seen. 
She had neither the air nor face of a Parisian 
beauty. 

‘“«*] wish my likeness taken, sir,’ she said as I 
entered. 

“«* Very well,’ I replied, ‘ when will you call 
to sit?” 

“*T have called now: I am extremely anx- 
ious to have it as soon as possible.’ 

*** Do you mean to say this afternoon?’ 

“+ Yes, sir.’ 

“I might have made some objection if she had 
not been so exquisitely beautiful, and so earnest 
in her wish that I should commence at once. On 





hand of much moment, I invited her into my 
studio. I quickly prepared my richest paints 
and best canvas for an occasion so worthy. 

“Finally she was seated and all was ready 
except myself. I had the most disagreeable mis- 
trust of my hand which had recently been a 
source of pride. The delicate outlines of the 
face—the hair of gold—the light of those eyes 
were surely too lovely to be transmitted to any 
canvas by any brush. The lofty mien of Lam- 
artine was nothing to this. 

“T felt badly: my hand began to tremble— 
and my face had even now commenced burning 
for the time when it should be said ‘See! how 
far Nature outdoes his pencil!’ I paused long. 

“+ Mais, Monsieur, are you not ready yet?’ 
she said recalling me. 

“+ Tiens,’ said I, ‘ will it not be best to put it 
off ’till some other time—say to-morrow!’ 

“6+ No!’ 

“+I it absolutely necessary that it should be 
commenced now ?’ 

‘¢+Or never,’ she said, ‘and more, it must be 
finished at three sittings.’ 

“+*Three! impossible.’ 

‘‘¢ Indeed, I must have it, and I’d rather have 
you do it.’ 

“*T'll try!’ I said, hating to lose such a pic- 
ture, and yet fearful of myself. 

“She assumed her position. At first my hand 
seemed tremulous; but as I proceeded, it became 
steadier—and at length I was absorbed in the in- 
terest of the work, to the exclusion of the fair 
one who sat before me except so far as my pen- 
cil was interested in her beauty. I searcely rec- 
ollected any thing until it was too dark for more 
work. 

“+ Again to-morrow, lady,’ I said. 

“© At what time?’ 

*«* Eleven in the morning.’ 

‘*A moment more and she was gone as some 
fairy. I had designed requesting her name and 
address but had forgotten it on my return from 
the idea of my painting to the reality of her 
beauty. 

‘On the following morning I was deeply en- 
gaged on the picture which was so soon to be 
finished; 1 wished to advance it as far as might 
be before she came to seta second time. She 
was very punctual and sat again ‘till three in the 
afternoon. I finished the head-piece by that 
time, at which the fair girl was delighted. She 
called me a flatterer, whereat I, of course, pro- 
tested the injustice my pencil had done her; she 
received my compliment very differently from 
most of the Parisian beauties. 

“‘ Next day she came at the same hour. I had 
completed all that needed her presence! I have 





reflection, however, that I had no work then on 


always counted that an achievement, Brent. I 
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regretted when the third sitting was over that I 
had not a magic pencil for her, to which her sole 
response was a merry laugh of great naivete. 

«Indeed I’m delighted, Monsieur! Now please 
keep it here and Mr. Lyttleton will call and at- 
tend to it for me.’ 

“Some horrid thought that I couldn't define 
seized on me. I stammered out ‘ certainly,’ and 
as she turned I said bluntly : 

“+ Who, did you say ?’ 

“¢Mr. Lyttleton,—No. 9—St. Marque.’ 

“+Not George Lyttleton surely?’ I said in- 
quiringly. 

“*Why surely ?—yes that’s the one. 
know him?’ 

++ Too well !’—then catching myself I asked, 
‘is he your relative ?” 

“*None,’ she said with an offended air, for 
she seemed to think I was unwilling to trust her. 
A dreadful suspicion was on my mind: yet she 
seemed to be the picture of innocence and sim- 
plicity. What had she of concern with Lyt- 
tleton ? 

“*Pardon me,’ I said, as I saw the impres- 
sion with her that I was unwilling to trust her; 
‘pardon me, but the value of the picture is 
nothing to what I would learn. I will make that 
a present !’ 

““*T am quite surprised I confess,’ she said,— 
‘I came not here to be questioned.’ 

“To inquire more was a passion in me; it 
seemed also aduty. I resolved torisk offending 
her, knowing my own motives. 

“*T believe you said he was no relative 2?’ 

“ *No—none at all.’ 

“« For God’s sake explain this—what is he to 
you?’ I cried. 

“T never saw any one so puzzled as this an- 
gelie creature. She seemed paralyzed by the 
excited way in which I had been led to ask these 
questions. 

‘“‘*T am very much surprised indeed, sir, yet 
all you wish can be said in a few words—’ 

“+ Well,’ I said eagerly. 

“* To-morrow evening Mr. Lyttleton and I 
are to be married.’ 

“* *Married!’ 

“** Yes—yes, Monsieur; and now I must beg 
explanation.’ 

«Thank God it’s no worse,’ I exclaimed. 

“*T repeat, sir, I do not understand you—why 
thank God ?’ 

“She was evidently very much offended. 

“** Because I’ve yet time to save you.’ 

*** Save me! I’m yet in the dark, sir!’ 

“* Forgive me—I forget myself—’ 

* *T think so, sir!” 

‘**—-What I mean is that I have yet power to 
save you from infamy and sorrow. I wish to 


Do you 





warn you that beneath his handsome exterior 





|George Lyttleton bears the heart of a fiend, as 


many injured ones in this city testify hourly while 
they live: that he is a deceiver—that he has de- 
ceived you: that you’re rich orhe would never—’ 

“*Stop, sir!” she cried, agitated, ‘and do you 
dare to think that I shall believe your story?’ 

‘“T was startled by this; in my ardor I had for- 
gotten the circumstances in which we stood— 
that of ignorance of each other. I had been car- 
ried away by the conviction that she was a vic- 
tim, and that he was a villain. Her last words 
were accompanied with alook of scorn. I saw 
that a woman’s affections were to be torn from 
the object on which they were centered—terri- 
ble task !—ere she was saved. 

“* And you do not believe me, lady?’ I said. 

“*Did you dream I'd believe such idle tales?’ 

“<«T did.’ 

‘¢ There’s too much deception in this world,’ 
she said, contemptuously. 

“*¢ Alas! there is,’ I said, with pain that I can 
not describe. 

‘“¢Well, sir, it is getting Jate and I must re- 
turn: you can do as you see fit about the paint- 
ing.’ She turned to leave. 

“«* Hold, lady—one more word !’ 
thinking how to act. 

“* You may talk on, sir, but it is useless to 
try to persuade me of the truth of your slanders 
without better evidence of them: what do I 
know of you? I know him.’ 

“*T am an American, lady,’ I said, as a thought 
struck me. 

‘“«*7T am also,’ she said. 

‘“«« Ts it likely I would deceive one of my own 
countrywomen ?’ 

“+I have said I know nothing of you, nor 
what motives you may have.’ 

‘“‘T was really in despair for a time; yet some- 
thing seemed to urge me on to persistence in 
seeking to save her. 

““*T have one request; that will be all,’ I 
said. 

‘** Name it,’ she replied. 

“*] wish you to accompany me to-night that 
I may prove my assertion.’ 

«+ No, sir; and now as to the painting’ — 

“«That is yours; but for God’s sake let me 
urge my request.’ 

«+ Think of that, Monsieur, and you will see 
how improper it is.’ 

*¢+ Tt would beso with any but a painter known 
throughout Paris, who has bis name to sustain. 
You must have had some confidence in me, or 
you would not have come here.’ 

“*+Call this evening at the Rue de —, No. 47 
from the Old Abbey, and I will tell you my de- 
termination. I do not promise.’ 


I had been 
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“Exactly at the appointed time | was in the 
drawing-room, at the said number from St. Ma- 
ry’s Abbey. She appeared without delay. She 
seemed changed; and seemed to have been weep- 
ing bitterly. Perhaps something unnoticed be- 
fore had been unlocked by the suspicion I had 
awakened concerning Lyttleton. 

“+ Will you go?’ | asked eagerly. 

“* Yes,’ she said, ‘I'll go;’ and then with the 
exercise of a final doubt, she said, ‘ Surely you 
could not practise a deception so horrible as this 
would be; have you no daughter—no sister’— 


“* Ves—a sister far away; one that I love— 
though I have not seen her for a long time.’ 

«Think of her.’ 

“«T will; and of you in the fear of God !’ 

“In another moment I was proceeding with 
the fair stranger on my arm toward the ‘ Salon 
de l’ Anglais ;’ and as I went I felt how inhuman 
he must have been who could deceive one so 
trustful and so ignorant of the world as to yield 
to a request such as mine. 


“We entered the Salon, and hastened on 
through the rooms where were people eating, 
drinking and gaming. We ascended the wind- 
ing stairs to the top rooms, which were more 
quiet and less dazzling. 

“TI now commenced peering through the glass 
sides of each of the rooms as [ went up: finally 
in the fourth story I saw Lyttleton; I turned and 
bidding her be of courage, carried her through 
the hall where there wasaglassdoor. Thaten- 
tire side of the building could be seen by means 
of the splendid mirrors opposite this door inside. 

“T pointed to the mirror. 

“Reflected there she saw four figures seated 
at play. 

“One of them was Lyttleton. They were all 
very intent on the game: there were large stakes 
and the perfect silence which prevailed bore wit- 
ness to the excitement of the card-players. That 
top room was the one for those who spent whole 
evenings at play and did not wish to be disturb- 
ed: the transient visitors stopped on the lower 
floors. 

««*D—n the card,’ cried Lyttleton, throwing 
it, ‘I never was so unlucky!’ 

“I turned to the lovely one by me and saw 
tears bathing her cheek. 

“*How the devil do you expect luck to be 
forever on your side, Lyttleton?’ said one of the 
bystanders. 

“¢¢ But it never is!’ cried Lyttleton. 

**¢ Oho, oho!’ said the other, pointing at him, 
and looking at the other two, ‘he says it’s never 
with him; he says he isn’t going to marry a for- 
tune to-morrow night—and an infernally pretty 


“A long, loud laugh followed this. The 


maiden by me shuddered. 


*** By the way, Lyt.,’ said another, ‘I forgot 


to ask you about that; 1 take it the affair’s going 
on right. 


You are a lucky dog.’ 

“+ Yes, gentlemen,’ said he, with a smile, 
‘she’s mine to-morrow night—fortune and all.’ 
“* How much is it?’ 

*** Don’t know exactly yet; will tell you more 
this time day after to-morrow.’ 

“A laugh followed. I felt her leaning more 
on my arm. 

“ «Has she got any relations in town!’ 

*“* Yes, one; but she don’t know it.’ 

“The lady turned pale at this. 

‘‘¢ Pshaw! I mean are there any old folks?” 
“* No papa—thank God!’ 

“* Good for you—that’s a fact.’ 

“*So I think; papas are rather too prying!’ 
“*¢ She’s pretty—isn’t she ?” 

“+ D—d pretty.’ 

** Where is she now?’ 

“* Abbey; [recommended a quiet place where 
people don’t gossip. Ha, ha!’ 

“*¢T suppose she’s getting ready.’ 

© She’s having her portrait painted.’ 

“* By whom ?” 

“«M. Lemannér, who, by the way’—the rest 
was spoken in a low tone to some one near; 
neither of us heard it. 

‘+ You ought to have it taken as a Model ” 

“ A boisterous laugh followed this. The un- 
known beauty turned. 

“+Come! ’tis enough!’ she sobbed. 

“ As I led her back, I thanked God for having 
saved her. She seemed doubly lonely now that 
[ had done so. I ordered a chaise to return in. 
She first attempted to speak. 

“+ To think that George’—the rest of the sen- 
tence was a sob. 

‘** He said you had a relation in this city be- 
sides your mother.’ 

“¢O yes; I never knew it.’ 

“¢T will try and discover who it is. 
you were from America?’ 

“+ Yes; fromthe State of Virginia.’ 

“+ Your name !—if I may ask it.’ 

“¢ Emily Leman.’ 

‘*My eyes swam as something overpowered 
my brain. 

““*Have you been living in Italy—with your 
mother; have you a brother?’ L asked hurriedly. 
She seemed alarmed. 

“*Tt is allso,—how did you know ?’ 

«Heaven be praised,—I am your brother 
Henry " 

“Emily fainted in my arms; and in one mo- 
ment more I was in the presence of my mother 
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girl to boot!’ 


at the Old Abbey! She knew me of course, and 
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had been long expecting to hear from me. As] 
said,I had changed my name to Lemanner. 

“TI cannot describe the tears of joy that we 
mingled that night whilst offering our thanks to 
God that we had met again; and that I had 
saved Emily from a fate so awful! 

“* We have all returned now to our native Vir- 
ginia, where, under the order of the same Provi- 
dence that has shielded us from harm thus far, 
we shall hereafter remain.” 

The night was now far advanced, and we 
sought the rest which we so much needed, hav- 
ing both come a long journey on that inclement 
day. 

I had intended to remain next day and see 
more of my old friend; but I prevailed on him 
to bring his mother and sister to see me at my 
quiet home in the mountains the subsequent 
week. 

So next day I returned homeward. which is 
the only way my soul tendeth when I’m away 
from it. I spent another pleasant night with my 
friend the landlord; talking polities with him un- 
til midnight. 

Henry came with his mother and sister, and 
willremain some weeks. We have ample leisure 
to talk of old times and new, of prospects and 
retrospects. 

Whilst I am committing these things to paper, 
this task being more related to my habits of life, 
Henry is out on an adjoining height sketching 
what he is pleased to call the “loveliest scene on. 





this side the Rhine,” and the spirit of the place, | 
my Own quiet mountain home. 





LINES. 


Oh! Marie! think, so many years 

As I have numbered more than thou, 
So many years as past ere I 

Loved as I love thee now, 


So many weary years I lived 

In utter thoughtlessness of thee— 
So many weary years thou wert 

An unknown star to me,— 


And yet how lightly beat my heart! 
At least I know ’twas seldom sad— 

And when we are not wholly blest, 
*Tis something to be glad. 


How Marie! this could ever be, 
I really cannot understand— 

No more than how a flower should bloom 
In some dry, desert land. 


Unless indeed the joys I felt, 
Were mystic glimpses from above— 
Dimly prophetical of thee, 





And promising thy love. 





Lines.—Ballads of History. 645 


Dear heart! Inow remember well, 
How oft I seemed to breathe an air— 
A more ethereal medium than 
The common atmosphere !— 


And dreams would come—I dream’d not whence, 
My heart would throb—I guessed not why— 
And sometimes when I felt no pain, 
A tear would dim my eye. 


Philosophers explain these signs 
By some cold metaphysic reason,— 
They do not know the tokens, which 
Precede a pleasant season. 


Marie! it is my calm belief, 
And so must thou opine with me, 
That never joy sustained my soul 
But took its power from thee. 


And all my pleasures in the past, 
Still pointed to my present bliss— 

And pleasure never had been mine, 
Had Fate denied me this. 


AGLAUS, 





BALLADS OF HISTORY. 


BY J. ATHEARN JONES. 
THE VISION OF JULIAN THE APOSTATE, 


The chroniclers of the actions of Julian inform 


us, that upon the night before he met his fate 
from the Parthian Javelin, “The Genius of Rome 
‘appeared to him, covering with a funeral veil 


his head and horn of abundance, and then slowly 
retired from the Imperial tent.” 

Gibbon has found in the life and character of 
Julian, exploits and virtues whieh he has used 
with all the power of his transcendant genius in 
vilification of the Christian religion. Julian has 
never been with mea favorite. Even asa milita- 
ry commander, I have never been able to discern 
his merit, or been brought to admit his capacity. 
The whole expedition into Parthia was condue- 
ted in a spirit of rashness, scarcely less conspic- 
uous than that of Crassus into the same region. 
The sources through which we obtain our know- 
ledge of the events of this campaign are all poi- 
soned by the opinions and prejudices of the nar- 
rators. Ammianus Marcellinus, upon whom 
more than all other ancient writers, we rely for 
our knowledge of Julian’s character, though un- 
questionably intending to tell nothing but truth, 
was insensibly biassed by his Pagan principles, 
by the share he had in the actions, and the rank 
he had in the favor of the monarch; and Zozi- 
mus, though writing in a style of much elegance, 
is known to be one of the least accurate of all 
the classic authorities. Upon these two, with 
the Sophist Libanius, obscure and pedantic, but 
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one of Julian’s favored counsellors, the great 
author of the Decline and Fall chiefly trusted, 
and the consequence is that we have from his 
hands a sketch altogether distorted, colored and 
unreliable. 

The reader cannot fail to remark in this mad 
expedition of Julian into Parthia, and in its dis- 
astrous results, a remarkable resemblance to Na- 
poleon’s Grand Russian Campaign. Even in 
the course adopted by the Russian generals of 
converting the country upon the approach of the 
invaders into a “naked and smoking district,” 
they seem to have borrowed the Sapor’s wise, 
but merciless precaution of devastating the region 
which Julian had selected for his battle-ground. 
the cultivated fields lying between the Tigris and 
the Median Mountains. It is, however, a cus- 
tomary expedient in warfare, and it might have 
been to this practice that the famous speech of 
Galgacus to his army on the Grampian Mountains, 
had reference—‘ where they make a desert they 
call it peace.” 

It would seem that omens foretelling disastrous 
battle, have often made their appearance to the 
weary and fainting soldier. ‘The reader of glo- 
rious old Froissart will not have forgotten the 
unearthly pageant which appeared to the Flem- 
mings on the night before their fatal defeat at 
Rosebecque. ‘The author of “Philip Van Ar- 
tevelde,”’ has introduced into his noble poem the 
following passage in relation to it. 


Van Ryk.—It was as much a battle to the ear 
As sound could make it. 
Elena. Saw you not besides 
A redness in the sky. 
Van Ryk. Yes, a red light. 
Artevelde. This js a phantom fight. 
The ghosts of them that are to fall to-morrow, 
Rehearse their parts. 


—— 


THE VISION OF JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 
1, 


The hour of strife is over, 

The armies rest from fight; 

And weary lie the Romans 

In their battle armour dight. 

Gray Sallust* sleeps uneasy 

From the dread of coming ill ; 
Whilst the horsemen of King Sapor 
Fresh and merry line the hill. 


2. 


The horsemen of King Sapor 
Mind not the Summer heat ; 


* There were two of the name of Sallust, who were 
favorites of Julian. He of the name who attended Ju- 
lian in his Parthian expedition, and is frequently confound- 
ed with the other, was a very aged man whom Julian had 
made prefect of the east, and who, after the death of Ju- 
lian’s immediate successor, Jovian, was named for the im- 
perial throne. 
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As the lion they are mettled, 
As the leopard they are fleet ; 
The men of Rome are valiant— 
No foe hath seen them run ; 
But the Roman soldier fainteth 
In the hot Assyrian sun. 


3. 


He is from that cold, bleak region, 
Where snow and ice prevail ; 

From the cradle of the tempest,— 
From the birth-place of the hail. 
*Tis not the Great King’s horsemen, 
Their arrows nor their darts, 

But weariness and hunger 

That chills these Roman hearts. 


4. 


On his couch in fitful slumber 
Lies the Wearer of the Crown; 
He is pained with anxious visions,—~ 
With sorrow stricken down. 
The Parthians surround him, 
The corn and oil are low, 
And King Sapor’s flying horsemen 
Draw fatally the bow. 

3. 
There came before the monarch 
Upon his couch that night, 
A dream of ancient glory, 
And of studious delight; 
Of mornings with the Sophists, 
In Antioch’s cool bowers ; 


Of the strife on Mount Moriah 
With the Gallilean’s powers.* 


6. 


What sees the dreaming monarch 
Pass through the sombre tent? 
That mournfully but sternly 
Looked on him as it went. 

An old man with a helmet! 

He has seen him oft at home ; 
*Tis Mars, the Great Avenger, 
*Tis the guardian God of Rome. 


Ve 


Forth from the couch starts Julian, 
And seeks the midnight air ; 

Gone is the startling phantom, 

No shadowy form is there. 

But he sees a fiery meteor, 

Shoot athwart the evening sky, 
And he knoweth by the omens 
Whose the terrors of that eye. 


8. 


The Sacred Twelve have taught him 
(Priests of the God are they 


* The allusion here is to Julian’s well known attempt 
to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem. Even Gibbon is 
compelled by the severe voice of cotemporary history to 
acknowledge the miraculous agency of the Divine will in 
preventing the re-construction of that edifice. The ad- 
mission “thou hast conquered, Gallilean,” imputed to 
Julian as his declaration in his dying hour, rests on no 
sufficient authority, and is, probably, a mere monkish 
legend. 
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Their office fixed by Numa 
In the Empire’s early day,) 
The Sacred Twelve have shown him 
The signs that mark the God ; 

The pike and shield and helmet, 
And the terrors of his nod. 


9. 


Then calls he to gray Sallust, 
(The second of that name ;) 
And calls he Anatobius 

Long known to martial fame, 
And Maximus and Priscus 
Deep in Socratic lore; 

And the leaders of the legions 
That the Gods of Rome adore, 


10. 


And he calls the Tuscan sages 
Who read the mystic tomes, 
And gather from the omens 
What future fate is Rome’s. 

* How shall the legions prosper 
If they to-morrow meet 

King Sapor’s flying horsemen 
In the ardent summer heat?” 


ll. 


And the Tuscan sages answer 

As one they make reply ; 

“ We see the columns falter, 

We see the Parthians fly. 

But there gathers round the Cesar, 
A cloud of threatening signs, 
Whilst on King Sapor’s horsemen 
The light of triumph shines.” 


12. 


Sad be these revelations, 

These portents dark with gloom; 
And sinks the soldier’s courage, 

As he sees the coming doom. 

Gray Sallust looks uneasy, 

From the dread of coming ill, 
Whilst the horsemen of King Sapor 
Fresh and merry line the hill. 


13. 


And with the early morning 
The army’s march began; 
And forth the columns wended, 
The Cesar in the van. 
But ere the day departed 
Another sceng was there, 
Cold and gos brave Julian 
In the soldiers fitting lair. 

J 





Puny.—From the French puis né—literally, 
born since or after, junior. The word pony, as 
applied to a small horse, and puisne, designating 
a@ junior judge, have the same origin. 


Lift for the Lazy. 


THE EBONY LINE. 


Among the various facts connected with the 
eventful session of 1850, the memorial of Judge 
Bryan and others praying the establishment of a 
line of steam packets, from this country to the 
western coast of Africa. is one, by no means, of 
the least interesting character, It has a most 
important bearing upon all those great questions, 
by which, for the last four years, this country has 
been agitated. It is connected most intimately 
with one of the proposed plans, for the removal 
of these sources of trouble;—a plan having the 
rare merit and recommendation of being obnox- 
ious to extremists of all classes ; but inasmuch as 
it refuses to affiliate with any of these classes, or 
to take a position on either side in the great con- 
flict which has been raging, is especially deserv- 
ing of support and encouragement by the mode- 
rate of every section, and of every shade of po- 
liticalopinion. Your society,” says an English 
writer to a friend of colonization in this country, 
“has hit the mark ;” has met the difficulty exactly 
at that point where, under existing circumstances, 
successful effort may be made for its removal. 
We conceive that the idea of this memorial, fall- 
ing in as it does with the design of that society, 
and filling out that design in a manner which 
could not be done by any association unaided by 
the government, is happily described, in the lan- 
guage of this writer. Leaving out of view all 
other objects, whether those connected with our 
foreign policy, commerce, philanthropy, or reli- 
gion; regarding the matter in its narrowest as- 
pect, that which has reference to the principle of 
self-preservation, to the continuance of our ex- 
existing institutious, this project demands the 
careful attention of each and every portion of 
our widely extended country. The plan pro- 
posed we may safely admit is not perfect; may 
uot be the best plan possible. If taken hold of, 
in a proper spirit, and fairly tried, improvements 
may be suggested and made. Butit is the break- 
ing of ground in the right direction. And it 
should. at least, be thoroughly investigated, and 
so far as is consistent with public interests be 
fairly tried before it be rejected. 

As most of our readers are probably acquaint- 
ed with the main features of the proposed plan, 
it will be unnecessary to dwell upon them in de- 
tail. We may simply state that it contemplates 
an extension of a system recently commenced 
by Congress, which has for its object the crea- 
tion of ‘ta powerful steam-navy to be used in 
time of peace in carrying the mails, and in effect- 
ing great public objects notto be attained by pri- 
vate enterprise.”* This system, for some time 





* Stanton’s report. 
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back, has been in operation among the great{state, and upon our national councils, but also, 
maritime powers of Europe. Vessels are em-| and most powerfully within the borders of the 
ployed in merchant service, yet built by govern- | free states themselves. If, again, this same class 
ment, frequently commanded by naval officers,! were removed from the slave states the effect 
built in such manner that little alteration will be | would be no less beneficial. But no society or 
required for warlike purposes, and subject, at any | association could ever reasonably hope to accom- 
moment to be taken by the government, to meet} plish such removal. Not even could it be done 
existing emergencies. This mode of providing | by the General or State Governments. ‘ Colo- 
in time of peace, and at comparatively small ex-| nization, to use the language of one of its warm- 
pense, for the emergencies of war, has commend- | est friends,* is as utterly incompetent to transport 
ed itself to Congress, and already seventeen | the whole colored population of United States to 
large vessels, nine of these to run between New| Africa as it would be to ladle out one of our 





York and European ports; five between New 
York and Chagres; and three between Panama 
and San Francisco; have been ordered, of this 
character. It is proposed in the memorial and 
accompanying report of the committee, that three 
more be ordered of the same character, to in- 
stitute a line, making monthly trips to Liberia, 
touching at various points, in Spain, Portugal, 
France, England and the West India Islands, car- 
rying mails to and from the U. States, and these va- 
rious points of communication. In this way, it is 
hoped to cheapen and shorten the travel from the 
United States to Liberia; to present inducements 
to emigration; to obtain the assistance of the 
General Government, in a constitutional way, 
and at comparatively small sacrifice or expense, 
in removing such free blacks as desire it from this 
country to Africa. Most of this expense, if not 
the whole, will be covered by freights, passengers 
and mails; great increase in these being rea- 
sonably anticipated as the plan goes into ope- 
ration. 

Such, in its essential features, is the design 
contemplated in the report upon the memorial. 
The moving impulse to that design is the desire 
of benefitting the free blacks of this country, of 
presenting every inducement to this class of our 
population, by which they may be led to emi- 
grate. ‘To this single great end all these means 
must be subservient. It may be desirable to in- 
crease our available navy. It may be well to 
carry out any of the incidental plans, or to secure 
any of the inconsiderate benefits involved in the 
proposed undertaking. But that undertaking has 


‘southern lakes with a kitchen utensil.” But 
‘such societies may, as in fact they have done, 
‘lead the way; may act upon the state or Gen- 
eral Governments; may awaken the popular 
mind ; and, as the effect of this, may contemplate 
the extension of such information and interest as 
will lead the masses most concerned to act 
from their own impulses and make emigration 
from this country to Africa like that from Europe 
to America, a sweeping, spontaneous and over- 
flowing current:—a current upon which hun- 
dreds and thousands are anxiously waiting for 
/means and opportunity to cast themselves; wil- 
lingly borne to rights, and privileges and positions 
which, in the land of their nativity, are utterly 
unattainable. The establishment of this line of 
steamers would tend to hasten such a state of 
things. The immense waste of ocean between 
the two countries would be immeasurably short- 
ened. The regularity of departure and return; 
the increased facilities of communication by 
message and by letter; the necessary publicity 
which would thus be given to Africa and African 
affairs; the knowledge of the various avenues 
thus laid open to the pariah caste of one country 
to stations of respectability, and trust, and honor 
in another, would have no little influence in the 
same direction. ‘There is now, and we may say 
not unjustly, a feeling of suspicion on the part of 
many of the free blacks as to the motives lead- 
ing to this movement. They know that the 
whites, as a class, are not particularly fond of 
bestowing favors upon them in their present con- 
dition; that they were originally brought here by 





its point of unity and coherence in the work of| oppression. They know that the whites would 


colonization. And only so far as it furthers this 
work or promises so to do, does it become a mat- 
ter of sufficient interest to be seriously investi- 
gated. 

Viewed, therefore, as connected with this 
great work, how deeply interesting does it be- 
come, not merely to the statesman or philan- 


be benefitted by their removal. Many suspect 
that the Liberia packet unloads at Cuba or Bra- 
zil. And all cannot but know and feel that what- 
ever other motives may operate the country is 
exceedingly desirous to get rid of them. But let 
these suspicions, in the natural mode which has 
been suggested, be dissipated ; let it be seen that 


thropist, but to every class of our citizens. If} while the country is blessing itself it is, also, 


the colored population of the free states were 
removed, one element of diseord from our coun- 
try would take its departure with them—an ele- 
ment of mischief, not merely between state and 


doubly blessing those whom it sends to build up 

a country and home for themselves, and we may 

anticipate a most important change among this 
* Speech of J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq. 
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class, both of opinion and of action. ay it lia real Sigg asa rie wet seal Is racer any 
clearly understood that Africa is the land for the ‘thing in his present prospects as contrasted with 
black man; that there he may develope powers those which open before him in Africa, showing 
for the highest purposes which are here expend- |those benefits to be of a permanent character? 
ed in pilfering and shoe-cleaning and wood-saw- |In looking at these questions we feel that we are 
ing ; render the mode of egress easy ; shorten the | dealing with a great subject. We would desire 
time of transit; let the emigrant—usually uned- [to appreciate the responsibility of seeking and 
ucated—feel that he is not going to the very ends giving correct information in view of which any 
of the earth, from which there is little or no opinion may be formed, of placing before our 
hope of return, but only a few weeks or days | ‘readers the facts and reasons which, as we con- 
journey; let him feel that he is not going out ceive, should induce every good man who loves 


of the great highway of the travelling world; 
that any time he may come back, or easily 
have communication with those left behind, | 
and most of the obstructions and difficulties 
in the path of that emigrant would be removed. 
If the popular mind could be made to realise 
that the journey to Africa is very little more 
than that from New York to Liverpool, that it | 
does not involve one fifth the risk and danger of 


Oregon or California; if this, which in reality is 


‘his country and his kind to bid God-speed to this 
and all its cognate undertakings. 

One of the first points presenting itself is that 
which has regard to the present condition of the 
free black in the United States, socially and po- 


eon as contrasted with that of the Liberian 


citizen. This preseut condition, itis well known, 
is of a most painful and anomalous character. 


‘In the free states they are socially and politically 
that up or down the Mississippi, or across to |degraded, having legal rights which they are not 


| permitted to exercise; the increase in the num- 


the correct impression, were made, what a differ- ‘ber of white laborers and the tendency of public 


ence would there be in the tide of emigration. 
Where there are now units, there would then be | 
tens and hundreds gladly bidding farewell to this’ 
their land of nominal freedom but of real servi- 
tude and debasement, for one of liberty and res- 
pectability. 

Now these results, as we have said, will be 
hastened by the proposed line of communication. 
The monthly departure of the packet, the regu- 


sentiment being to the increase of such debase- 


‘ment and degeadesion, In the slave states the 
large number are merely the corrupters of the 
slave population, deprived, as at the North, of 
of political and social equality, and in the few in- 
dividual cases of industrious and thrifty habits, 
confined to certain occupations as near servitude 
as possible. Without yet saying any thing of 





the country to which it is proposed they shall 


larity both of departures and returns will bring | emigrate, we may not hesitate to assert that here 
the matter in a tangible form before the public | they occupy a most undesirable position: inca- 


mind. Interest will be excited and information 
diffused. Not merely the intelligent public, 
but the masses, the free colored population, will 
be led to the formation of correct views; will be 
led to see and understand the real facts of the 
case ; from this understanding will be led to ac- 
tion. 

And this brings up one or two questions of no 
little interest as connected with this whole sub- 
ject. This proposition of which we have spoken, 
to be seen in its full proportions, must be looked 
at in connection with what has gone before, as 
well as with what we hope in the good Provi- 
dence of God will come hereafter. It is one 
step forward to be understood by others that 
have preceded it, and if now made unsuccess- 
fully must be renewed in the same or in some 
other way until the great end in view is fully ac- 
complished. It suggests the enquiry supposing 
the United States to be thus benefitted, by the 
proposed emigration of the free blacks, will this 
removal be of benefit to the emigrants them- 
selves? Is there any thing in the country, its eli- 
mate, its resources, which would indicate such a 
movement to the intelligent emigrant or to his 


Vor. XVIT—82 


_pable of rising and daily sinking to a lower state 


of misery and debasement. “There is nothing 


to prevent an Irishman,” it has been truly said,* 


“from becoming Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 


land. There is nothing which will enable the 


negro to be any thing more than what one of 
their own color described, ‘as nothing better 
than aclevernegro.’ ‘Ten years ago there was 
not a stevedore upon Fell’s Point that was nota 
black man. There is now not a stevedore there 
who is not a white man. Ten years ago there 
was not a laborer in the coal yards of Baltimore 
who was net a black man, now there is not a 
black man in those yards. In the rural district 
in which I reside, in summer, ten years ago, 1 
could not get a white man to work for me, now 
I cannot get a black man. What becomes of 
the black man? He is gradually being * driven to 
the wall,’ even when disposed to labor. And 
what is the natural result? Crime, moral and 
social debasement.” ** Look at the daily reports 
of trials before our criminal courts, and who are 
the subjects of them? Why a vast majority are 
free people of color, although the free people of 

* Speech of Mr. Latrobe, American Col. Soc. Meeting. 
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color in comparison to the total aggregate of the, isting, and in all likelihood, permanently to ex- 


whites of this city are only one fourth.”’* “ Facts 
clearly demonstrate that in the State of Penn- 
sylvania the proportion of criminals among the 
blacks is so great that although the white popu- 
lation in 1830 was one million, three hundred 
thousand, and the colored population only thirty- 
eight thousand, yet the number of prisoners in 
the three penitentiaries of the State was nearly 
equally divided between the blacks and whites.’’+ 
Facts like these certainly require nothing in the 
way of comment as sustaining our position. 


But it is not merely important, at the present | 


time, that this state of things should be known, 
and the necessity of removal somewhere be felt, 
but it should, also, be seen and felt, why Africa, 
rather than any other spot, has been selected for 
this purpose. It should be understood that the 
prospect of success is not only greater there than 
elsewhere, but that if there be failure in Africa, 
there is little or no hope in other directions. In 


other words, that this is not one point, selected | 


out of many, all equally desirable, or nearly so, 
but the only one at which success may be anti- 
cipated. There are some remarkable facts for- 
cing us to this conclusion. Africa was not the 
first spot selected for this experiment. For a 
long time the unoccupied public lands were 
thought of for this purpose. Again, it was pro- 
posed to purchase territory from some of the 
powers of Europe, having control in South Ame- 
rica. Then, again, the West India Islands, Hayti 
in particular. were thought of for the same pur- 
pose. But it has been demonstrated that none 
of these locations will answer the purpose in- 
tended. The single fatal objection, which ap- 
plies to the free blacks remaining in the United 
States, that is, a mixture of races, applies with 
almost equal force to every portion of the globe, 
saving that of their ancestors. Without troubling 
ourselves with the question as to the original 
equality of the races, we may not hesitate to af- 
firm, that with existing sentiment on both sides, 
where the white and black man come together, 
the latter, to use an expression just quoted, 
‘* must go the wall ;” must become, as in our 
Southern States, the serving, or as in the Nor- 


thern States and elsewhere, the Pariah easte of 


the community. Such it was soon felt would 
have been the final result in case of their settle- 
ment upon the unoccupied Western lands. Such 
would have been the case wherever the two 
races were brought in contact: the anomalous 
instance of Hayti, where success seemed most 
probable, and where this objection did not apply, 
being neutralised by the state of things then ex- 


* Speech of Mr. Clay. 
t Dr. Alexander’s History of Colonization. 








ist, in that distracted island. Whether Hayti 
itself, will not prove an illustration, before the 
close of another century, as to the impossibility 
of white and black communities living together, 
orin the same immediate neighbourhood, may 
well be doubted. The fact now seems evident, 
that it must be “ nigros toto orbe divisos;” that 
if the free black is to have a fair chance of devel- 
opement as a social, moral, or intellectual being, 
he must have this chance among his equals :— 
must be delivered from the depressing and over- 
shadowing influence of a superior class: a class 
regarding itself in this light, which he has been 
educated to regard in the same light, also. We 
are not now speaking of the origin, the propriety, 
or justice of such feelings. They may be alto- 
gether, so far as our purpose is concerned, the 
effect of prejudice and education ; may be highly 
improper. With this we have nothing here to 
do. We only affirm, what cannot be denied, 
that such feelings exist; that upon one of these 
classes they have a most depressing influence: 
an influence and feeling not to be argued away, 
by showing that they are not founded in jus- 
tice orreason. Just as the shoot to be developed 
into the full grown tree, must be removed from 
the shadow of the parent trunk, so must the Af- 
rican, for his developement, escape this over- 
shadowing influence to which he is now subjec- 
ted. And no spot ou earth but the home of his 
ancestors presents itself as an asylum for this 
purpose. It is a climate unfavourable to the 
physical constitution of the white man, a land 
in which African civilization may extend in any 
and every direction without fear of contact or 
conflict with other races. Or if such conflict 
ever arise, it will be at such a remote period that 
the free civilized African will not then be atsuch 
a disadvantage ; that disenthralled and enlight- 
ened, he will be able to meet the white man as 
an equal. 

But while it may be true that, all other things 
being equal, Africa is the point of location for 
this great experiment, that it is the only practi- 
cable one presenting itself for this purpose, yet 
there are other things, which require to be con- 
sidered. The condition of the free black in Amer- 
ica, as we have seen, is by no means a desirable 
one. The flood of European emigration, which 
is throwing into the market such an immense 
amount of white Jabour, is daily making this 
condition more precarious. But a removal to 


some points might make it worse even than any 
thing which is here threatened. We hold that 
in getting rid of this evil existing in our midst, 
we should not commit a greater; that in placing 
the African beyond the depressing circumstances 
of his present position, he should not be sub- 
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jected to others that are worse. It is doubtless 
very desirable that the country should be reliev- 
ed of this class of population; that they should 
be placed beyond the overshadowing influence 
of the other great class. But if we attained 
these ends by landing them at Behring’s Straits, 
or the Desert of Sahara, it would be thus attain- 
ed, at too greatsacrifice. The thing to be sought 
is not merely a spot to live upon, but one pre- | 
senting advantages. Such as would render the’ 
exchange of positions, in the highest sense of | 
the word, for the better. 

This leads naturally to an inquiry into the re- 
sources of Liberia and its capability for sustaining 
a population. Upon this point we need dwell only 
fora brief space. In the language of Scripture | 
it may be said the “earth brings forth by hand- 
fuls.”” A country ever verdant, with crops suc- 
ceeding each other through the different seasons, 
with an almost virgin soil, has but little to fear 
in the way of exhaustion, from an industrious 
population, however numerous, that may be pla- 
ced upon it. “1 am decidedly of the opiniom” 
says one who lived there for several years, “that 
with a cheerful, contented mind, and industrious 
habits, colored persons may live more comforta- 
bly and independently in Africa than in the Uni- 
ted States. In Liberia as in all new countries’ — 
and we may add in all old countries too—* in- 
dustry and perseverance are necessary; and) 
while it offers no encouragement to those who | 
expect to live in luxurious ease and pampered 
indolence, yet to the man of enterprise and fru- 
gality it affords a desirable home, and promises 
a rich reward to his labours.”* 

A brief glance at some of the natural produc- 
tions will enable us to see the correctness of the 
above statement. Many of these are known 
among ourselves, and thus afford us an opportu- 
nity for a judgment, as to the point in question. 
One of the greatstaples, for instance, upon which 
the African lives and thrives in our Southern, 
States, succeeds well in many portions of Libe- 
ria. Indian corn, we are told, though not doing 
so well every where as in this country, succeeds 
upon some of the African lands, and gives prom- 
ise of improvement in quality by cultivation. 
Another of these staples, rice, is grown so readily 
and with so little labour, that even the natives, 
by a few months’ labour, raise more than a suf- 
ficiency for home consumption. The sweet po- 
tato, almost the staff of life, to some portions of 
population in lower Virginia and North Carolina, 
may be raised in great abundance, with little 
labour, on almost every variety of soil, at any 
time during the year, and in many places, may 
be gathered during every month from the same 
piece of land. The yaw, lima beans, black eyed 














* Lugenbeel’s Sketches. 


peas, tomatoes, cucumbers, watermelons, the 
cabbage, the cotton plant, pepper, the Palma 
Christi, are some of these productions with which 
we are acquainted; and with the exception of 
the cabbage, which does not succeed as well as 
in the United States, are all of good quality, 
easily and abundantly raised, in Liberia. Be- 
sides these there are other productions peculiar 
to tropical climates, with some of which we are 
acquainted, and some of which are only known 
by reports of residents. The orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the pine apple, the plantain, the banana, 
the tamarind, the pomegranate, the cocoanut, the 
coffee berry, the palm nut, the arrow root, are 
among the former of these. While among the 
latter we are told of the nutritious cassada, of 
the tarria resembling in taste the Irish potato, the 
mango plum resembling our peach, the guava 
from which the jelly is made, the African cherry 
similar to the cranberry, the African peach used 
for preserves, with several others, such as the 
bread fruit, which have been introduced, and 
found to succeed. but have not to any great ex- 
tent been cultivated. So faras regards the pros- 
pect for sustaining a population, by the products 
of thesoil, probably no country upon the face of 
the earth would afford a better. If there be any- 
thing to fear upon this point, it will be the com- 
mon temptation of tropical climates, to habits of 
indolence ; a temptation arising from the produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and the great ease with which 
life is sustained. Upon the score of destitution 
nothing is to be feared. ‘The country under pro- 
per cultivation will sustain almost any amount 
of population that can be placed upon it. 

Thus far, we have seen the capability of the 
country for sustaining a population. And thus 
far, we exhibit a strong class of motives to the 
mere philanthropist, in favour of colonization. 
But to the statesman, and especially to those 
who are called to take part in the establishment 
of the proposed line of communication, there is 
an additional question which must be investiga- 
ted: that which has reference to the commercial 
prospect. Will this prospect warrant the pro- 
posed undertaking? Does it warrant the anti- 
cipation that Liberian commerce, in time, may 
become not only a source of profit to the Libe- 
rians themselves, but an object of interest to 
other countries ? 

These questions, some well known facts would 
seem to indicate, may be safely answered in the 
affirmative. Many of the productions which we 
have mentioned, are not merely valuable for 
home consumption, but may easily be exchan- 
ged, and with great profit to the native or the 
colonists, for articles from abroad, either of lux- 
ury or of necessity. ‘British commerce with 
Africa amounts to no less than £5.000.000, or 
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$25.000.000. The belief is now confidently en- 
tertained in Great Britain, that an immense trade 
may be opened up with that continent. There 
is searce any tropical production in the known 
world,” says Mr. McQueen, before the commit- 
tee of the House of Lords, “ that does not thrive 
in Africa to perfection. There are many pro- 
ductions which are peculiarly her own; her dye- 
stuffs and dye-woods, are superior to any which 
are known in any other quarter of the globe, in- 
asmuch as they resist both acid and light—things 
which we know no other dye-stuffs from any 
other quarter of the world can resist. Then, 
there is the article of sugar, which can be pro- 
duced in every part of Africa, to an unlimited 
extent. There is cotton, also, above all things; 
there is no country in the world which can pro- 
duce such an immense quantity of cotton of a 
quality so fine; it is finer than any description 
we know of; common cotton in Africa I have 
had in my possession which was equal to the 
finest quality of the American cotton.” It is 
calculated that $200.000.000 worth of gold in 
ore, has been received by England from Africa. 
“ The establishment of colonies,” says the report 
from which these facts are extracted, ‘on the 
Western coast of Africa will doubtless tend great- 
ly in the course of time to the augmentation of 
its commerce.”* Nor does this belief go at all 
beyond what the facts of the case would seem to 
warrant. ‘Take as an illustration of this remark 
the single article of coffee. For the last four 
years there have been constant apprehensions of 
failure as to the supply. This supply is so nicely 
balanced to the demand, in fact is so inadequate 
to this demand that a failure, or shortening, in 
crop, at any one of the established points, is an 
immediate signal for apprehension; for distress 
and high prices to the consumer,—for specula- 
tion and adulteration on the part of the vender. 
The frauds, and evils, and abuses connected with 
the sale and consumption of this article, arising 
from its scarcity, as brought out in late treatises 
upon the subject, are too well known to be dwelt 
upon. The facts that failure at one point, can- 
not as in the case of corn, or tobacco, or cotton, 
be counterbalanced, to any great degree, by abun- 
dance at others, and that the whole supply, abun- 
dantatevery point, barely if notimperfectly meets 
the constant demand, are also equally well known. 
These facts show the immense importance of the 
discovery and culture of a new coffee region, to 
the world of consumers—the permanent source 
of commerce and of wealth to the cultivators of 
the article in question. Now Liberia produces 
this at present heavily needed article, as abun- 
dantly, and of as fine quality, as any other region 
of the globe. Superior in quality to the Rio and 
* Stanton’s Report. 





Laguira, undoubtedly equal, and of similar char- 
acter to the Java, it is asserted by many to be 
comparable with the best hitherto in the world, 
that of Mocha. ‘I am quite satisfied,” says Dr. 
Lugenbeel, “that the soil and climate of Liberia 
are as well adapted to the cultivation of this 
article, as the soil and climate of any other part 
of the world. I believe that as good coffee may 
be raised in Liberia as in Mocha or Java, and I 
have no doubt that by proper attention it may 
be raised as plentifully as in any other part of 
the world. These opinions are not hastily form- 
ed, but are founded on personal observation, in 
some of the West India Islands, and on frequent 
conversations with persons who have visited va- 
rious other parts of the world where coffee is 
cultivated.”* ‘I have drank,” says Mr. Clay, 
“of the coffee produced in Africa. I have also 
drank of that from the most celebrated countries, 
Rio Janeiro, Java, Mocha, and I declare that ac- 
cording to my poor taste, African coffee raised 
in Liberia is equal to any raised in Java or Mo- 
cha. I think it is the best in the world except 
that produced in Java and Mocha.”¢ “In Ena- 
vea and Raffa,” says Mr. McQueen, “the whole 
country is covered with coffee. IJtis the original 
country of thatarticle. An ass load, 200 pounds, 
may be purchased in the berry for about a dol- 
lar. The great portion of the coffee that we re- 
ceive from Mocha is actually African coffee, pro- 
duced in that part of it.” 

Here, then, is a single production, growing in- 
digenously, to be improved of course by cultiva- 
tion, which if most of the country were given to 
it, would find ready sale in every direction. It is 
an article greatly needed, and one which Africa, 
in common with a circumscribed portion of the 
globe. can alone furnish. Any amount of over- 
plus in the home supply might be profitably 
bought up at any moment for exportation. 

This, however, is but one of the components 
to a future commerce, in the new Republic. 
Probably the next in importance, is the palm 
with its manifold and varied adaptations to the 
necessities of human life. The average import 
of the oil alone into one European port, that of 
Liverpool, has been at least 15.000 tons, valued 
£400.000 sterling, equal to $2.000.000; the de- 
mand for it being on the increase. The tree 
from the nut of which this oil is extracted, and 
from which is manufactured the palm wine, grows 
throughout Western Africa in the greatest abun- 
dance, and constitutes not only one of the great 
staples for home consumption, supplying the 
place of lard, butter, candles, materials for bas- 
kets, hats, &c., but being prepared for the man- 
ufaeture of the palm soap, finds a ready foreign 

* Sketches. 

t Speech, at Annual Meeting of Col. Society. 
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sale to any amount. Not less desirable for this 
foreign trade is the article of ginger, of which 
the finest quality may be cultivated with an abun- 
dant yield in return. So, also, that of indigo, 
the nutritious and in this country the costly ar- 
row root, the cocoa nut, the African pepper, 
tamarinds, oranges, lemons, limes, gums, and 
dye-woods, in fact all those tropical products so 
readily bought up in our own markets. Liberia 
only needs a developement of her resources to 
enable her to sustain a commerce with all quar- 
ters of the globe. 

Upon this point, there is in many minds a sus- 
picion of great extravagance in these reports of 
African resources,—a suspicion based upon the 
comparatively small amounts of exports from 
Liberia thus far exhibited ; and also from reports 
of the poverty of many of the emigrants now 
in that country. But this is a most unreasonable 
mode of argumentation. Suppose it had been 
applied to the case of the colony at Jamestown, 
or at Plymouth, forty or fifty years from the date 
of the first settlement? What would have been 
the deduction as to their resources? Certainly 
there would have been most erroneous ideas as 
to the resources of the North American conti- 
nent. The true course in Africa, in fact in every 
new country, except in some such anomaly as 
California, is that which makes agriculture pre- 
cede commerce; which makes it the basis of 
every thing like permanent commercial prosper- 
ity. Commerce to a considerable extent must be 
made up out of the abundance and overplus of 
the soil; whether this abundance consist of over- 
plus of what is needed for home consumption, 
or of other articles intended mostly or altogether 
for exportation. The first point with the colo- 
nist must be to live, to draw his bread, and if 
possible all the great necessaries of life, from the 
spot upon which he is located. There is the 
same relation between these two things, which 
the author of the essay on the human under- 
standing speaks of, as existing in the labourer for 
his daily bread, to the man of leisure and fortune. 
The one “having his whole time and pains laid 
out to still the croaking of his own belly, or the 
cries of his children,” the other having these ne- 
cessary wants supplied, and having time, therefore, 
for mentalimprovement. The new colonist is in 
the first of these conditions; but if there be a 
kindly soil, and industrious habits he may soon, 
by commerce, occupy the second. The tempta- 
tion to the African colonist, just now, is rather 
to hasten commerce unduly; to carry on a tran- 
sient and uncertain trade, with articles from the 
interior; neglecting agriculture, depending upon 
this trade for subsistence, and the accumulation 
of fortune. Some few, in this way, draw prizes. 
But with the larger number it is otherwise, and 





the community, as a whole, is impoverished. 
This tendency, however, will be apt to cure itself 
as the country fills up, aud the business is seen 
and felt to be a losing one. ‘The future reliable 
commerce of Liberia must be her great staples, 
and in this respect there is no deficiency, either 
in capability of production, or of foreign demand. 
Take the articles we have mentioned, coffee, in- 
| digo, sugar, palm oil; let any one note the com- 
paratively short distance from Cape Palmas to 
European ports; let the fact that there are men 
living who remember the first bale of cotton 
shipped from the United States to England ;* 
that this plant grows in Africa, and he will see 
the probabilities in favour of a prosperous com- 
merce :—will be led from this fact in regard to 
the American cotton-trade, to see how the de- 
mand and supply of an article, in the course of 
a few years, may be almost infinitely multiplied. 

Nor is the through trade, that which takes im- 
ports through the colony to the interior, and vice 
versa, as it may be termed, a matter of little im- 
portance. This trade being kept in proper sub- 
ordination, the abuses being guarded against, to 
which we have just alluded, may be a source of 
considerable revenue. ‘This to a great extent is 
already going on. But it will doubtless increase. 
One of the main points insisted upon by Major 
Denham, when he and his companion visited the 
interior of Africa, lying around Lake Tchad, 
was the necessity of breaking up the trade in 
slaves which was carried on over-land to the sea 
coast, and the establishment of a trade, to take 
the place of this, with other valuable produc- 
tions. The great chief of Bornou agreed to 
abolish this slave trade, and really did so after 
these gentlemen left the country. But no advan- 
tage being taken of this disposition, the evil was 
resumed. Now this same process to which these 
gentlemen looked forward, will take place in 
Liberia. As the slave-trade is broken up, which 
the colony is doing every day, these other pro- 
ducts will form the medium of exchange for Eu- 
ropean commodities. The wars which are car- 
ried on, in the interior, and the slave hunts con- 
nected with these wars being discontinued, there 
will be more security to the native to gather ma- 
terials for commerce. It may be a century be- 
fore the colony, from its own soil and produc- 
tions, may do much, in the way of sustaining 
such commerce ; butas the carriers of this trade 
to and from the interior, it is ready at once to be- 
gin operations,—opening in this manuer a profi- 
table market to large quantities of American and 
European manufactures. ‘ Those,” says Mr. 
Latrobe, “who will turn their attention to the 
subject, will find that this trade increases with a 
rapidity which surpasses belief. A single house 





* Sce fact, as stated in Lurlay’s report. Note p. 24. 
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in Salem, has twenty vessels engaged in it; and 
whole towns in England are supported by sup- 
plying the demands of the Africans for the fash- 
ions, for the African has as keen a taste for the 
fashion as any on this side of the Atlantic. While 
at the Colonization office, the other day, I pick- 
ed up a package of blue and white cotton goods, 
and satin stripes,—the latest samples of the 
spring fashions for the African market. The 
African is a man that is imitative ; the first thing 
he wants is a piece of cotton cloth to cover his 
nakedness, and the next, seeing how comforta- 
ble they are, is a pair of shoes, and there are 
enough feet in Africa wanting shoes to keep the 
lap-stones of New England ringing for the next 
half century.”* Here we have an amusing state- 
ment of some most important facts; behold an 
immense market, extra in one sense to the colony, 
and yet which may be rendered greatly condu- 
cive to its prosperity,—the colony being the 
necessary emporium of the trade, in each direc- 
tion. “All Africa,” says this same gentleman 
in another account of great interest, “ with its 
150 millions, apt, as they are, for all the produc- 
tions of civilization, are yet to be supplied by 
commerce with such productions, to an extent 
requiring as many ships as now cross the ocean 
that divides the old world from the new. Com- 
merce has bridged this ocean. Commerce will 
yet bridge the ocean which separates us from 
Western Africa—and while one bridge brings to 
us a homogeneous population, falling easily into 
our habits, and becoming at once absorbed by 
us, there will be upon the other bridge a mighty 
exodus from amongst us of a people that can 
never be of us,—that can never be bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh,—that leave us that 
they too may assimilate with those to whose land 
they go, raising them up to their own standard 
of excellence, redeeming, regenerating, and dis- 
euthralling them, and in so doing, fulfilling the 
prophecy which promises that ‘ Ethiopia shall 
yet stretch forth her hands unto God.’ + 

We have thus seen the capacity of Western 
Africa, in these two important respects. First 
of all, to sustain a large population; consequent- 
ly the propriety of the philanthropist, he who 
would benefit the African, dismissing all fear upon 
thatscore. Again, we have seen that it contains 
the material for a heavy trade ; consequently the 
little risk in establishing the proposed line of 
steamers, the great probability that the establish- 
meut of this line will lead to a great increase of 
trade and travel, and thus not only be of benefit 
to Africa, but cover, in a short time, its own ex- 
penses. It remains now that we touch another 
point of deep interest, not merely to the emi- 

* Speech at Col. Soc. meeting. 

t Report of Maryland Col. Soc. 


grant, but to all concerned in this great under- 
taking. ‘That point is the salubrity of the cli- 
mate, the health to be anticipated, by the colo- 
nist, as already tested by experience. Upon this 
point there are great misapprehensions, the 
uvhealthiness of the climate being greatly mag- 
nified by one class, and underrated and treated 
as of no consequence by another. It may be 
well, therefore. in connection with what has been 
stated, upon the advantages of Liberia, to notice 
this, which is considered its great disadvantage 
and definitely to ascertain what is its extent, and 
real character. 

This disadvantage, as we conceive, is one that 
pertains to all newly settled countries, and to a 
certain extent permanently to all tropical re- 
gions. The hardships incident to the life of a 
settler, the ignorance of the new comer as to the 
choice or salubrity of different positions, the ne- 
cessity of keeping near the sea coast, as well for 
the receipt of supplies from the parent country, 
as for safety from savage foes, the destitution and 
depression of spirit usually connected with such 
undertakings in their incipient stages, are usually 
productive of much sickness, and great mortality. 
Liberia, like all other new settlements, has suf- 
fered from these causes. The first settlers were 
not only destitute of necessary comforts, such as 
dry houses, medical attendance, knowledge of 
diseases, &c., but, as was done in the settlement 
of Virginia, they selected two of the most sickly 
points possible for the experiment. Jamestown 
is, perhaps, the worst spot in our State that could 
have been selected for the beginning of a colony. 
And the same may be said of Sherber Island, 
the first spot of Liberian civilization. Cape Me- 
'surado of which we now know most, in the way 
of statistics, is considered one of the least heal- 
thy points in the whole colony. But whatever 
may be said in regard to this disadvantage, it 
may be well to remember that Liberia ascompared 
with other colonies, has suffered but lightly.* 


*“ The parent and nurse,” says Mr. Tyson, “ of all the 
Spanish establishments in America, proved a certain bu- 
rying place to most of the primitive adventurers. Of the 
thirty eight persons left in Hispaniola by Columbus, as 
the seed of a colony, all had perished in ten months after, 
on his return from Spain. The armament which Ovarado 
conducted thither in 1502, consisted of 2,500 colonists. 
Of these 1,000 fell victims to disease. Of the colonists 
conducted by Sir Walter Raleigh to the coast of North 
Carolina, and of others who subsequently followed, not 
one survived to tell the story of their melancholy fate. 
One half of the original emigrants at Jamestown were 
swept off in a few months by famine and disasters. Of 
500 settlers left by the + Bs a Smith in Virginia, but 
sixty were in being a few months afterwards. In six 
months after the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth, 
nearly half the adventurers had died. With such lights 


and examples let Liberia be viewed, and with other lights 
which history sheds, and it will be seen that less hard- 
ship and disaster, less mortality and discontent, cannot 
be found in any settlement which the long narrative of 
colonial annals affords.” 





Speech before Pennsylvania Col. Soc. 
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But it may be well to notice what may be re- 
garded as another disadvantage upon this score 
of health to the Western African; that which is 
connected with all tropical regions. This, how- 
ever, if fairly and definitely looked at, will be| 
seen to have been greatly exaggerated. Noman 
of ordinary intelligence anticipates enjcyment of 
the same vigorous health, in the low-lands of our 
extreme South or South-Western States, as in | 
the middle or temperate ones ; in Mobile or New 
Orleans, for instance, as in the Valley of Virgi- 
nia, or the highlands of Georgia or South Car- 








These statements of course are not made to 
show that white men enjoy the same health in 
Africa as in more temperate regions. But sim- 
ply to show that the climate is not so terrible to 
Europeans, consequently much less so to the na- 
tive or the descendant of the native African. 

These statements, it will be remembered, have 
reference to white men. The superior physical 
adaptation of the black to the climate, in con- 
nection with such statements must be borne in 
mind. When it is also remembered that there 
is every probability of a rise in the standard of 


olina. Yet this does not hinder the abundant) health as the country is cultivated ; that acquain- 
population of these less healthy regions. ‘There | tance with local diseases, and the mode of treat- 
are many diseases, and much death from disease,” | ment, destroys much of their fatality, we shall 
says Dr. Savage, **among the native population, | see how greatly this matter has been magnified. 


as well as among other classes of residents ~ 


West Africa. But this does not prove that the 
white man cannot live here. 
can live for years, and is accomplishing a great 


work for futurity.” ‘ Without pretending,” says 


than three thousand. If we add to this the float- 
ing population, engaged in commerce and in the 
suppression of the slave-trade, the whole popu- 
lation cannot be less than eight or ten thousand. 
In spite of the reputed unhealthiness of the cli- 
mate, European governments can find officers to 
govern their civil establishments, and soldiers to 
garrison their fortifications. Merchants in Europe 
and America can find men, not only to sail their 
vessels in these seas, but they have their agents 
on shore—aye! and as many as they wish—to 
gather around them the rich products of the 
country. Science, too, finds no difficulty in get- 
ting agents to carry on her researches in those 
regions. And we may add to all this, that there 
is a considerable number of individuals of afflu- 
ence, who reside in that country as a matter of 
preference.” “I may remark,” says Rev. Mr. 
Henning, in his address before the Episcopal 
Convention at Norfolk, “that the proportion of 
deaths in our Mission, has been remarkably small. 
Compared with similar institutions on the coast, 
ours has been eminently prosperous. The 
whole number of whites since its establishment,” 
thirteen years before, “is twenty. Of these, six 
only have died, and two of these from diseases 
not attributable to the climate.” The writer of 


this was ear witness to a statement, by Bishop 
Payne, of this same mission, that during a re- 
sidence of fourteen years at Cavalla, he did not 
recollect losing a single sabbath from his labours ; 
was positively certain that such loss had not ta- 
ken place within the last ten years of his minis- 


try.” 


Rev. Mr. Wilson, “ to give statistics, we presume | 
that we are strictly in the bounds of truth when | 
we say that the number of whites residing on the | tinue. The malaria arising from the immense 
coast and the islands adjacent, cannot be less | 


The advance in the average health of the colony, 
since its first settlement, has been considerable. 


He has, does, and Soros choice of healthy locations, the removal of 
| 


depressing circumstances from the mind by due 
preparation for the acclimating process, have 
doubtless tended to the production of this im- 
provement. This, we may anticipate will con- 


waste of tropical vegetation being dissipated by 
the cultivation and occupation of the soil, many 


of the diseases arising from that malaria will be 


alleviated if they do not disappear altogether. And 
though Africa as a tropical climate will ever have 
diseases unknown to more temperate or colder 
regions, yet she is exempt from others equally 
fatal by which these regions are scourged annu- 
ally. The fact is, that this matter is regulated 
much more in the neighbourhood of equality 
than many suppose ; consumption in New Eng- 
land, for instance, doing its work as effectually 
and abundantly during the whole year, as does 
yellow fever upon the same amount of popula- 
tion during the summer months in Louisiana. 

Again, we may anticipate that as the interior 
is penetrated, and cleared, the mountainous re- 
gions will prove more sabubrious. This would 
be but in accordance with the experience of other 
countries. Monrovia and Cape Palmas may 
stand relatively to such regions as does Vera Cruz 
to Jalapa, or as any of the sea ports on the Pa- 
cifie to the cities on the steppes of the Andes. 
We have no reason for supposing that health, 
climate, &c., are regulated by any other laws in 
Afriea than elsewhere. It now sustains a nu- 
merous and robust population. Itis the, home 
of the Liberian, by a removal of only a few gen- 
erations ; and when he has become acclimated 
may again become a permanent home both to 
him and to his posterity. 

But this great undertaking does not cease in 
securing the interest of the colonist, or of all 
classes in our own country, does not merely 
present these results as constituting motives to 
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its vigorous prosecution. It recognises addition- 


ally a great debt, due by the white man to the! 


whole African race ; avd contemplates by the be- 
stowal of benefit, to assist in its liquidation. That 
would be a great and noble undertaking which 
went no further than relieving the United States 
from ove disturbing element in its population. 
That would be astill nobler work which followed 
these outcasts, with its protecting care, from our 
shores; which prepared them for the blessings 
of freedom and civilization ; which built up out 
of these present elements of weakness, and dis- 
cord, and ignorance, a mighty, united, and en- 
lightened nation on the shores of benighted Af- 
rica. It would be a great work if it went no 
further than the production of results such as 
these. But supposing these secured, there is 
another class of interests deeply involved, and 
which demand consideration. An enlightened 
and increasing spirit of Christian benevolence 
now requires that colonization must not be, as in 
time past it has too commonly been, synonymous 
with conquest. The native must not be thrust 
out, exterminated, or enslaved, as by our ances- 
tors, for the sake of the new settler. His right 
of possession must be recognised, in the first in- 
stance. And, subseqently, effort must be made) 
to bring him under the influence of a civilized 
Christianity ; to prepare him for the reception 
and enjoyment of its benefits. In other words, 
colonization, to accomplish its proper work, must 
have regard to the interests of the native African, 
as well as to those of the emigrant, or of the 
country from which that emigrant takes his de- 
parture. 

Now it should be a matter of sincere congrat- 
ulation to every benevolent mind, that this facthas 
been distinctly recognised. Nay, that the results 
already secured, and those to which we may look 
forward, are of so great importance, that of them- 
selves they would amply repay for all the effort and 
toil that have beenexpended. These results are 
twofold: the preveution and stoppage of certain 
existing evils, the bestowal of certain positive 
benefits. The first of these is seen in the influ- 
ence of the colony upon the slave trade ; the se- 
cond in the intercourse of the civilized and Chris- 
tian colonist and missionary with the barbarous 
and heathen aborigines. It will be remembered 
by our readers, that this Western coast of Africa 
was for a long time the chosen haunt and resort 
of the slaver. The Guinea coast, its more fa- 
miliar name in Europe and this country thirty 
years ago, and associated in many minds with 
some of the songs of the nursery, has ever fig- 
ured in the annals of darkness and cruelty, as 
connected with scenes and transactions of the 
foulest character. Extending from the mouth 





of the Senegal to Cape Palmas, is a shore of 


. 


from 900 to 1000 miles, the favourite resort, at 
one time, of the slave trader. Of this shore, 
500 or 600 miles have already passed, by pur- 
chase and negotiation into the hands of the Co- 
lony, while large portions of the remainder, and 
of the coast beyond Cape Palmas, are comman- 
ded in the same way, by English and French 
colonies, and factories. These portions of the 
Liberian coast being gradually filled up by set- 
tlers: the traffic in slaves stopping not merely as 
a matter of legal exactment, but as one of prac- 
tical operation,—these settlements are making 
the natives understand the impracticability and 
the folly of attempting to sustain this traffic and 
afford, also, to the squadrons of England, France 
and the United States, points of refreshment, in- 
formation and observation, of which they so fre- 
quently stand in need. ‘The aid thus rendered, 
by the colony to the extinction of this trade will 
be immense. A small town like Monrovia, may 
command and clear it up for miles in each direc- 
tion, and from an extensive interior. This be- 
ing done at an expense of treasure and of life 
incomparably smaller than in any other conceiv- 
able manner. The annual appropriation to the 
United States Squadron on the coast is $384,500, 
while the whole outlay of the Colonization So- 
ciety, from its organization, thirty-four years ago, 
is computed at only one million and a quarter of 
dollars. It is stated by one of the commanders 
on the coast, before a committee of the House 
of Lords, that a ship with her boats may effec- 
tually blockade from 30 to 40 miles of this coast, 
and this single fact will enable us to have some 
idea as to the comparative expense of the two 
modes of accomplishing the same object. 

This result seems to have been proved by the 
native kings along the coast, iv the first move- 
ments of the society. ‘The attack upon the col- 
onists which was repulsed with so much bravery 
and success, under Ashmun, was most probably 
incited by a dread of loss in this respect. Re- 
garded only in its effect upon this barter in hu- 
man beings, the colony deserves the sincerest 
well wishes of every lover of the human race. 
And when we remember the facts that have been 
brought to view upon this point; when we re- 
member, moreover, the influence for good upon 
those tribes who through the breaking up of this 
hateful and debasing traffic will be led to engage 
in one more innocent and laudable; when we see 
these facts, it does seem most remarkable that 
they who claim, par excellence, to be the friend 
of the negro, should oppose this movement. To 
those of one class of fanatics who would per- 
petuate slavery by means of the slave-trade, and 
who would thus prolong the horrors of the mid- 
dle passage, its prelude and its finale, we can 
well conceive the hatefulness of this whole 
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subject. But how such opposition should come 
from that other extreme of fanatical fury, which 
can embrace the slave reeking from the slaugh- 
ter of his owner or employer ; how these friends 
of the black man can oppose a movement of 
so much benefit to the black man, we are ut- 
terly unable to understand. It would almost 
seem as if they were frantic at being so far dis- 
tanced in their good endeavours; for certainly 
the single town of Monrovia has done more in 
the way of benefitting the African, by breaking up 
this trade, than all the abolition societies in the 
United States put together. And this, be it re- 
membered, is only one point on a line of coast, 
cleared of the same evil, of 500 or 600 miles. 
And this benefit in the way of prevention of 
evil to benighted Africa, in the breaking up of 
the slave trade, is but the prelude to that greater 
blessing and benefit of a pure gospel, diffused 
through the instrumentality of the colony to its 
millions of heathen inhabitants. There are now 
within the bounds of Liberia several hundred re- 
captured Africans. A large number of these 
are professors of religion, have intermarried with 
the colonists, have exercised the right of voting, 
and are, some of them, holding office under the 
goverument of the republic. These, like the 
colonists, but in a more direct and special man- 
ner, are exercising an influence fer good upon 
their heathen countrymen. That benighted con- 
tinent is one of the mightiest of the powers of 
heathendom. With the exception of those por- 
tions brought under the sway of Mahomet, the 
native population of Africa is sunk in the most 
debasing and brutalizing idolatry. Up to the 
time of the settlement of Sierra Leone little that 
was available had been done for its removal. 


ment at Cape Mesurado, effort to this effect has 
been put forth, in some cases, with quite a rea- 
sonable share of success. But the main depen- 
dence after all, and we are now stating the opin- 
ion of one who for many years has labored there 
in the missionary work, the great dependence 
for ministers and teachers must be from the col- 
ony. ‘The converted uations have been elevated 
from a point too low in the scale of moral and 
religious feeling to be depended upon for a long 
time yet, as teachers and guides of others. A 
sufficiency of white missionaries hardly seems 
attainable, even if there were no objection on 
the score of climate. The acclimated colonist 
must do this work,—must first preach and teach 
to the native; by intercourse and association 


Payne, is of a peculiarly religious character. 
Such is the fact made evident upon their own 
shores; such is the fact made evident, also, by 
the colored population in this country. There 
is, perhaps, no portion of the globe in which 
there is so large a proportion of professing chris- 
tians to its population asin Liberia. A similar 
disproportion would we believe be exhibited by 
comparison of the white and colored population 
elsewhere. And while the christianity of many 
of these is doubtless of a barbarous kind, yet 
with many it is genuine; and is bringing forth 
its appropriate fruit. Ne opposition or perse- 
cution has ever been experienced by the mission- 
aries. ‘The way for the progress of christianity 
is wide open :—and with a predominating reli- 
gious sentiment and influence in Liberia, we 
anticipate not merely the civilization but the 
moral and religious regeneration of the benight- 
ed millions of that continent. 

The bearing of all this upon the project of the 
proposed line of steamers will be evident upon a 
moment’s reflection. If there be a present com- 
merce, and a prospective one much larger, here 
we have material for their freightage. If the 
colony be progressing, and the probability of 
its increase by this measure be heightened, here 
is another inducement and source of revenue 
from passengers. If this colony prove destruc- 
tive to the slave trade, here is another induce- 
ment not only on the score of humanity, but on 
that of expense and life saved, by the removal 
of the necessity for an African squadron. If 
Africa be not only a relief of the white but the 
refuge of the black; if Africa and the world be 
blessed by this colony ; if this colony will be sus- 
tained and strengthened by the proposed scheme, 
what an appeal in favor of that scheme is thus 
presented. How imperatively is every christian 
philanthropist called upon to bid it God speed ; 
to help it, so far as he is able, to its final accom- 
plishment. 

We have said that this proposition does not 
stand alone. We would say, moreover, if it 
be now rejected, let not the friends of Africa be 
discouraged. The great work which it is in- 
tended to further is not now a matter of mere 
experiment or anticipation. At this stage of its 
progress its benefits are not problematical. In 
the history of the world this African colony has 
become a great fact :—a most important and in- 
teresting fact in this age of great enterprise. 
While some have opposed and reviled; while 
others have held aloof in colduess and indiffer- 


gradually prepare this native for the work of|ence; while others yet have labored in doubt and 


giving instruction himself, and thus open the 
way from tribe to tribe, having connection with 
each other, for the spread of christianity over the 


discouragement, its progress has been steadily for- 
ward. We behold it now, in the thirty-fifth year 
of its existence, an infant republic in some res- 
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perous that has ever figured upon the page of 
history. That brief period has been illustrated 
by deeds of human endurance, of human suffer- 
ing, and human benevolence of the noblest char- 
acter. During the thirty years that have elapsed 
since the first landing, at Sherbao Island under 
Mr. Bacon, until the last report given by Mr. 
Gurley, most thrilling incidents, bringing out hu- 
man nature in some of its highest manifestations, 
have been of frequent occurrence. Africa has 
not ottly been the spot where the white man has 
wrought out some of his darkest deeds of wick- 
edness and cruelty, but where, also, the white 
man and strong-hearted christian woman have 
wrought out some of their noblest deeds of suf- 
fering benevolence. Take, as an instance, that 
record of suffering connected with this first party 
of which we have spoken when only one white 
man escaped to tell the tale of disaster. Take, 
as another, the career of that too long unappre- 
ciated but self-denying, heroic, and high-souled 
Ashmun. Let any one peruse the account of 
that conflict between a mere handful of sickly 
colonists and thousands of savage barbarians; 
note the critical juncture when every thing de- 
pended, under God, upon the energy and provi- 
dence of one or two devoted men; let him note 
how these few leading spirits—one of them at 
a former period a slave—came up to the exigen- 
cy of the occasion, and he will feel that there are 
pages of that history replete with the deepest 
interest; that the efforts of those who would con- 
tinue, and carry on the work, which was thus 
begun, deserve his warmest sympathy. The 
foundations of a great empire, as we trust, were 
then laid, in trial and in suffering. The pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness and the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noon day were the dread 
enemies which first they encountered. The colo- 
nists had to become acquainted with an unknown 
climate, and many precious lives were almost 
necessarily lost in forming this acquaintance. 
They bad a jealous savage foe to conciliate ; this, 
too, while they were engaged in breaking up the 
slave trade, his most lucrative source of revenue. 
Most of these difficulties have been overcome; 
others are gradually being alleviated and are dis- 
appearing. Whatever may be the fortunes of Li- 
beria for the future, thus far none of her friends 
have had cause to regret their endeavors in her 
establishment. 

Bearing these factsin mind we would bid God 
speed to the proposed measure, and all others 
having reference to the same object. If the col- 
Ony g0es on, as it has since its commencement, it 
will not be long before some such plan will be 
adopted. The general government will merely 
be the medium for the spontaneous action of the 
whole country; meeting thus its unanimous call 


and satisfying its necessities. If this cause be 

of men, to use the idea of that wise counsellor 

of the Sanhedrim, it will come to naught, but if 
it be of God, and for the permanent benefit of 

God’s creatures, we may certainly anticipate His 

future blessing. ‘That blessing we may say is 

not all in anticipation. It has already been ex- 

perienced,—a foretaste, we may hope, of that 

which shall be experienced in future. ‘ Let the 

mission go forward; let it go forward more than 

ever,” is the inscription upon a simple slab which 

covers the remains of one of Virgivia’s noblest 
sons, now slumbering in the soil of Africa; 
words, uttered by himself, in his last moments, 

as showing his deep conviction in that truthful 
hour, of the importance of the work in which 
he was engaged. We would take up this excla- 
mation of the dauntless and devoted Minor, and 
apply it to every portion of that work which has 
for its object the benefit, the civilization, the 
Christianisation of that benighted continent. 
** Let” every such effort “ go forward; let it go 
forward more than ever.” Let every lover of his 
kind hasten its glorious consummation. Let this 
proposed meastire of which we have spoken as 
tending to such consummation, be sustained and 
carried into effect. Leta bridge of boats, to use 
the idea of another, between America and Afri- 
ca, thus be established. ‘ Across that bridge,” 
to use the glowing language of the author of this 
idea, * there will go, with a tramp from day to 
day, like an army with banners. a mighty crowd 
whose exodus will be more glorious than that of 
Israel; a crowd at whose head there will be the 
banner of banners, the banner of the cross, be- 
hind which will follow all good things—until we 
shall have repaid the debt which our fathers in- 
curred to Africa, until we shall see Africa re- 
deemed, regenerated, and disenthralled.” 





AUTUMN. 
Translated from the French of Lamartine. 
BY MARGARET JUNKIN. 


Hail! forests still with verdure on your heads, 
Tho’ thick beneath the yellow foliage lies ; 

Hail! lingering days of beauty! Nature’s weeds 
Befit her grief and charm my gazing eyes. 


I tread with pensive step the lonely way— 
For the last time I love again to see 

This dimly shining sun- whose feeble ray 
Scarce penetrates the woods’ obscurity. 


In autumn tide, when Nature fades the while, 
I find strange sweetness in her veiled repose ; 
It is a friend’s farewell—the latest smile 





From lips which death will soon forever close. 
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Thus ready to forsake life’s outmost bound, 
Weeping my weary past of hope devoid, 

I turn me still with envious gaze around, 
And view the blessings I have not enjoyed. 


Earth, sun and valley—nature fair and bright, 
Beside my grave I breathe.you each a sigh; 
So fragrant is the air, so pure the light, 
So sweet the sunshine to a dying eye. 


1 would that I might even now, the draught 
Of intermingled gall and nectar drain : 

Deep in the cup of life from whence I quaffed, 
Perhaps one drop of honey might remain, 


Perhaps the future yet may grant me long 
Return of happiness whose hope has flown— 

Perhaps some stranger spirit mid the throng, 
Has thought and fejt responsive to my own. 


The falling flower sheds perfumes on the breeze 
Its farewells to the light and life’s sweet day ; 

I perish, and my soul at its release, 
Floats like a soft, sad melody away ! 





The Turkey-Hunter in his Closet, 


I have formed a resolution, this morning, to 
amuse myself by occasionally writing down my 
experiences, random thoughts, and so forth, in 
all matters relating to land and water sports, in 
a plain way. 

It is not the quantity of game killed ina day’s 
hunting or shooting, or the quantity of fish caught 
in a day’s fishing, that makes the record of the 
day pleasant reading to the world. If it was, 
the slaughters of a battue, with the numerical 
list of the killed, would make more pleasant 
reading than any sprightly adventures of a sin- 
gle sportsman, where he happened to come in 
with an empty game-bag. Now, I think the 
most pleasant shooting record I ever read is that 
of the “thrush hunting” in the Italian tour of 
Alexander Dumas; and yet the thrush hunter, in 
that record follows a thrush from the centre of 
Piedmont very nearly to Naples, putting up at 
night always in the town nearest the grove or 
thicket in which he had roosted it, borrowing the 
dogs of landlords to nose it out—one of which 
dogs, with a singular gesticulation of the hind 
leg, committed a remarkable indignity upon the 
thrush-bunter’s gaiter, in contemptuous deprecia- 
tion of him after an ineffectual shot at the bird, 
and instantly trotted off to his owner—and, after 
all, does not succeed in bagging the thrush. Be- 
sides, in regard to fishing, who cares in read- 
ing gentle Izaak Walton—that venerable King- 
jisher—how many or how few pounds of trout 
the moralizing old gentleman caught on any 


no fish, may have a more entertaining story for 
you, of his adventures, or observations, than one 
who, if your larder depended ou him, would bet- 
ter supply your physical appetite. I do not mean 
to say either that I have been an unsuccessful 
sportsman, or that I have a pleasant story to tell, 
I have killed a great deal of game, of one sort 
and another, in my time; and as for a story, I 
fear, after all, that, like Canniug’s knife-grinder, 
I have *‘none to tell’"—pleasant, or unpleasant. 
What purpose did I set out with? I recollect 
now. I expressed my resolution to put dowa 
my experiences, and random thoughts on sport- 
ing subjects, as the whim might seize me. I 
mean by “experiences” such points of know- 
ledge as I have picked up, of the best ways of 
taking game where I have happened to hunt it, 
of its habits, of shifting beauties of the woods 
and fields, connected here and there, perhaps, 
with recollections of particular adventures, or 
sporting excursions. 

I live near the western foot of the Blue Ridge, 
in the Valley of Virginia. The game in my 
neighbourhood is not very abundant. It con- 
sists chiefly, however, of good kinds—turkeys, 
mallards, blue-wing, and some other tolerably 
good ducks, pheasants and partridges. I call 
the last two by their familiar names here. I 
have a distaste for dandy shooting-jackets, and 
dandy particularities in the nomenclature of birds 
and beasts. There was a controversy, some time 
ago, as to whether our partridge was coturniz or 
perdriz—quail or partridge. In such controver- 
sies it is indifferent to me whether Punch stran- 
gles the devil, or the devil flies away with Punch. 
I suppose, however, they are necessary to the 
settlement of questions in natural history. Frank 
Forester calls our pheasant “ruffed grouse.” I 
have no objection. But leave all niceties of no- 
menclature to natural history, and call things, on 
ordinary occasions, by their common names, or 
you will be as fastidious and interesting as an 
instrument of legal conveyance, or a physician’s 
prescription. J wish, never so long as I live, to 
bag either coturnix Virgiviana, or perdrix Vir- 
giniana—yet I go to some trouble in preparing 
for the fall campaign against Virginia partridges. 
I premise then that where, hereafter, 1 use the 
word “ partridge,” Frank Forester, or any other 
northern stickler for the proprieties, must under- 
stand me to mean quail, and, where I speak of 
pheasants, to mean ruffed grouse. 

The Wild Turkey is the most respectable game 
bird I know, and I shall begin my experiences 
with it. By the way, the question seems never 
to have been settled, whether the Turkey is ex- 
elusively American in its origin. The persons 
who argue that it existed in Europe, or Asia, 
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before the date of American discovery, say that 
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Pliny describes a bird answering in several res- 
pects to a description of the Turkey—that the 
name “Turkey” is proof that the bird existed 
in the country of that name—and, finally, that 
Smith in the history of his Virginia voyage and 
discoveries, speaks of the bird only in a casual 
way, as if it was already known to his Euro- 
pean readers. I do not care anything about the | 
question. But nevertheless, I think the Rhino- 
ceros as much of a Unicorn as the Turkey is 
Pliny’s bird—probably a bustard ; that the strut- 
ting gobler is grand and grave enough with the 
pomposity of his red wattles swelling about his 
head, to have led our first voyagers, who were 
full of the ancient notions about the stately and 
turbaned Turk, to select the name for him; and 
finally that Smith mentioned the bird in a casual 
way because he gave his book to the world in 
1629, nearly a century and a half after the dis- 
covery of the American world, and perhaps 
nearly as long after the discovery of the Ameri- 
can bird—certainly after it had been introduced 
into the armorial bearings of one of King James’ 
Baronets; and after Shakspeare had spoken of 
it in his plays—e. g. 


“ Here he comes swelling like a Turkey-cock.” 


Let me notice here that a Mr. Mieajah Coek, 
(what a name to be sure!) who wrote a book on 
poultry some short time ago, takes occasion after 
calling the gobler * ‘Turkey-cock” (as of course 
he had a right to do) to pronounce “ gobler” 
vulgar. I have no doubt Mr. C. isa gander, and 
only calls himself cock on this same principle of 
refinement. Perhaps he uses “vulgar’’ in its 
ancient signification “common.” There is a 
word differing in the same way in its ancient and 
modern significations—I mean ‘ impertinent;” 
I think it very applicable to all such refinements. 
But Micajah, let me do him the justice to say, 
has written a very good book, upon the “set- 
ting of hens,” and the pathology of chicken dis- 
eases. 

My passion for, and all the skill I possess in, 
Turkey bunting, grew out of my association 
with two gentlemen nearly of my own age, and 
closely related to me in blood. One of these is 
80 inveterate a hunter of this particular game 
that his friends call him “ Turkey-foot.” I shall 
call him Turkey-fvot, or Adam Hunter, hereaf- 
ter, as my humor happens to be grave or jocu- 
lar. The latter name is not very far from bis 
real one. My other friend rejoiced when we 
were at college in the nick-name of “Tom 
Beef’—and this name I will adopt for him now. 
After the separations which generally take place 
at the period when men marry, form new friend- 


men, into an association as congenial and inti- 
mate as ever, and became—like 


“ The reverend Ichabod Beresford, 
That mighty hunter before the lord’ — 


famous for the passion, and successes, of hunt- 
ing. At the time that circumstances led me back 
into this close association with my former friends, 
I was reckoned an exeellent quick shot, an un- 
tiring walker, and in every respect good mate- 
rial for making a Turkey hunter out of; but I 
had only killed one Turkey in all my shooting. 
In the rambling licence I have given myself, I 
will go back to the age of fourteen, and tell how 
[ killed that Turkey—a famous gobler. 

I had gone into the country to a wedding. 
One evening during the festivities, from which I 
and a younger brother of Tom Beef, were some- 
what debarred, as rather too young to participate 
in them, a tall bony fellow from the pine-hills, 
named Jem Waters, found opportunity to let us 
know that it would be a beautiful night for find- 
ing and shooting Turkeys on their roosts, and 
and that we might go with him on a hunt of 
that kind, if we chose. Our elders had quite 
cast us into the shade in the gentler, and more 
gallant oceupations of the occasion, and we 
were ripe forsuch an adventure. Ned Beef and 
I went to bed in an out-house, which had been 
converted, for the time, into a magazine of beds, 
for boys, and supernumerary bachelors. Wedid 
not sleep a wink—how could we under the cir- 
cumstances ?—but lay awaiting “the rising of 
the Waters” as impatiently as a steam-boat cap- 
tain on a sand-bar. At last the Waters (Jem) 
rose, and being notified ef this important faet 
by a tap at a window, we huddled on such clothes 
as we had taken off, seized our rifles and pouches 
and issued out into the brightest October night 
that a Hare— 


“Scarce making more sound, with his delicate feet, 
Than your heart will make in its faintest beat”— 


ever flirted his white tail, or bounced along a 
frosty pathin. ‘There was just that shining rime 
of frost on every thing, that puts, by its reflec- 
tion, a steady gleam on the front sight of a rifle, 
and makes night shooting, where the object is 
large, a matter of little uncertainty or difficulty. 
As we walked off with our hunter, we went 
through the pantomime of aiming at poultry on 
the plum trees, and fences, and discovered, with 
great satisfaction, that the bead could be drawn 
in the moonlight. How our young fingers itched 
to convert the experimenal aim into the experi- 
mental shot! [ as the eidest boy—Ned Beef be- 
ing my junior by a month—was to have the first 


ships, and diverge into the regular pursuits of | shot with the best of the two rifles; Ned was to 





life, it happened that we returned still very young 


take it after such first shot, and return it to me 
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for the third—and so on, by a process of alter- | 
nations, which, after strangling each other for an | 
hour in bed, and a terrible contest of legs and, 
elbows, we had finally settled on as the order of 
procedure. Half an hour’s walk brought us to 
an extensive range of wooded hills. The growth 
for the most part was of oak and pine. Every 
squirrel’s nest in the crotches of the trees under- 
went a close inspection ; the wart or knot of a 
tree often set our imaginations to work until we 
saw a Turkey in it—head—neck—tail—all per- 
fect. But squirrel’s nests and knots were all we 
found. We had not, at the peep of day, so much 
as seen one turkey. roosting, or flying from its 
roost. Just at the peep of day we came to the 
cabin of an old negro man named Vincent. This 
old man Vincent had been a house-servant—a 
much higher class than the *‘ serfs of the glebe”— 
and at the death of his master, had been exon- 
erated from farther service, and established in a 
snug cabin just where a descending ravine came 
down at right angles upon a regular little valley, 
with a brook in it. There the old man cultiva- 
ted a little garden, raised rose-combed chickens, 
and made brooms and mats. Old Vincent was 
up, and stirring, when we drew near his cabin. 
In answer to an inquiry about the Turkeys, he 
said that, the morning before, about thirty, with 
two very large goblers amongst them, had come 
down from the cross-ravine, passed the run, and 
gone over to a corn-field two or three hundred 
yards behind his cabin—and that, in the evening, 
the two goblers had returned without the flock, 
and gone up the ravine again to roost. Ned and 
I immediately parted from Waters, whom we 
did not see afterward, and went up the cross- 
ravine. We had followed it nearly to its head 
when we found that it forked. I took one fork, 


and he the other. By this time the sky was of|the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 


the deepest red-rose colour, full of beautiful mot- 
tles, from North-East to South-East, and so 
near, in altitude—I mean this flush was—to the 
zenith, that the upper boughs of the trees a lit- 
tle before me as I walked toward the East, were 
relieved against it. I do not recollect to have 
since seen so singularly beautiful asky. I had 
gone some fifty yards up the fork, when I saw 
one of the goblers perched, with his bearded 
breast to me, on a horizontal limb of an oak, 
within close shot. As I stopped to set and cock 


the Turkey wasn’t?”—and here there was some 
danger of a renewal of the controversy of the 
night before. 

I had shot the gobler in the thin of the flank 
as he stood with his tail to me, and my bullet 
had gone out through his back bone between the 
shoulders, and then passed, following its length 
a little way, through his neck. We tied his legs 
together with a handkerchief, at the spurs, and, 
slipping a rifle through, carried him in, dragging 
the ground with his venerable head. He weigh- 
ed, when cleaned, unless a boyish exaggeration 
fastened itself on my mind, and came at last to 
pass for truth even with myself, twenty-three 
pounds and a half. 

With what magnificence of gait and manner 
I walked into the breakfast room with the mighty 
trophy dangling at my heels! What laconic 
brevity there was in Ned’s account of my achiev- 
ment, and the hunt! How fully I compensated 
for his brevity in my own ample narrative ! 

A turkey-killing maniaraged amongst the crowd 
at once. Guns were brought out and loaded, 
horses and carriages ordered; in the midst of the 
preparations Ned and I despatched a rapid break- 
fast and hurried out to make an assault upon the 
flock of which old Vincent had told us. Our 
adventures after it were unsuccessful, and not 
deserving of a record, but we saw one rare sight, 
and, I assure you, we laughed, behind a corn 
shock where we lay perdu, considerably at it. 
Along the edge of the corn-field ran a fine smooth 
state road. On this road the most stylish of our 
senior cousins—a young six-footer, of twenty, 
with gold spectacles, a moustache, and a turkey- 
breasted coat with rounded collars spread out 
over his shoulders—went it in his little carriage, 
with his bay bob-tails hitched tandem fashion, at 
He sate beau- 
tifully squared on his seat, only with a little pro- 
jection forward of one shoulder, and cheered his 
trotters with a sharp and stylish ‘* Ha—a—a—h 
you dogs.” Behind him, “ devouring the way 
in his haste”—for he rode far forward in the sad- 
dle, and with his mouth open, came a servant, 
forcing his horse into that rollicking gallop which 
must grow, now and then, into a run to keep at 
the heels of fast trotters. The servant carried 
his master’s gun directly transverse the mane of 
his horse, and bird-bag, flask, and pouch, kept up 


my rifle, he rose and turned on his perch; but|a constant alternating assault upon his ears and 


before he could get away I pulled trigger, and 
down he tumbled. Ned came up. 
“You have done a thing,” said he, with a man- 


hips. ‘That's Turkey hunting; I wonder how 
many he'll kill”—said Ned. 
I must return from this digression to my more 


ner of great solemnity, “that people will talk | matured experiences with my two older friends. 


about” — 
“To the remotest future ages,” chimed in I. 


But let me stop here for the present. 
What signature shall I adopt? Shall it be, 








“But do you know,” continued he, * that it| with an eye to the nature of the task I am about, 
T. Hunter— 


Was rascally in you to put me up that fork where 
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seve: 


FARE 
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leaving the reader to enlarge the initial T into 
Theodore, Thomas, or Turkey, as he chooses ? 
That name does not come sharply enough off. | 
It was Scathelock, that keen-shooting forester 
of Robinhood’s band, who wrote his name (Friar 
Tuck may have done it for him, as the better 
clerk) on a scroll, fastened it in the fringe of his 
arrow, and then shot shaft, and scroll, into the 
crowd of Carlisle. I think I will let my arrow 


fly with the same label— 
ScaTHELOCK. 





ALINE, 


“AN OWRE TRUE TALE.” 
BY FANNY FIELDING. 


It was a Summer’s eve. Declining day 
Was gilding with its tints the western sky 
And gorgeously its glorious coloring fell 
Upon the virgin drapery which hung 
Around the window of that cottage home. 
The incense breath of evening floated in 
Through the cool lattice as it wafted o’er 
The flowers that with early summers come,— 
Roses and lilies, with the woodbine wild, 
And jasmine with its showers of silver stars, 
Blent their rich fragrance in the evening air. 


With soothing influence fell its balmy breath 
Upon the livid brow of her who sat 

By the low cottage-window gazing forth 

For the last time on Nature’s loveliness. 

The death-dews clust’ring round her forehead pale, 
And parting day’s last smile upon her cheek, 
As gently hinting that they should be gone, 
For day and she must take their leave together. 
Poor broken-hearted one! I well could weep 
As I thy simple narrative relate,— 

‘*Tt is an ancient tale and often told”— 

Of true love blighted by the ungentle soul 

Of one, who cannot feel that passion’s strength 
And cannot comprehend its holiness. 

But gently, Aline, gently will I lift 

Aside the veil that shades thy secret dear 
Which thou did’st bury in thy inmost heart,— 
Hiding it from the world, and if thou might’st 
E’en from high Heav’n—from all save thine own self; 
Suffering the pangs of unrequited love 

To gnaw with serpent tooth thy faithful heart. 
But on the fatal eve which saw her die 

She to her widow’d mother told the tale 

Of her false lover, and his cruelty— 

How he had woo’d and won away her heart,— 
That gallant soldier-lad, with oaths on oaths 
Of all-enduring love and constancy ;— 

How he had painted to her fancy’s eye 

Bright dreams of sunny lands beyond the sea 





Where flowers bloomed brighter and where gay birds sang 


More cheerily than round her happy home, 
And then how oft on May-day festivals 
Would he select her from her gay compeers, 
The blooming village maids, and lead her forth 
To thread the mazes of the giddy dance, 
And while admiring eyes would follow him, 
He gazed on her. 

And then at shadowy eve, 
When sport and frolic of the day were o’er, 
Upon some moonlit bank the lovers sat 
Where dew-drops glittered on the verdure soft, 
Like diamond show’rs on emerald surface seen, 
And listened there to Zephyr’s silvery song 
Making sweet melody among the trees : 
And seated thus beside a gurgling stream, 
The soldier-lad would tune his gay guitar, 
And sing to her whose soul drank in each sound, 
The melodies of his own native land. 


So waned the day, when lo! the cry “To arms!” 
Reéchoed through th’ extent of that fair land, 
And with that spirit-sickening cry were borne 
Full many a loving and beloved heart 
Unto the harvest-field of Death. 

But on 
With my sad tale—then came the fatal day 
That Henry from his Aline must depart. 


* * * * 


Months passed away and still no tidings came, 
Save on the battle-eve a virgin sheet 
Enveloping a faded mountain-flower, 

(A blue “ forget-me-not,”’) came to her hand. 
He had no time for more,—an aged friend 
Passing the field whereon the host encamped 
Bore to fair Aline this memento brief. 


Autumn and winter in their turn had passed 
When one bright, sunny morn in early spring 
A bridal pageant neared the village inn. 

Loud bursts of festal music stirr’d the air 

And streamers flutter’d gaily as the sun 

Shone forth resplendent on that fairy scene. 
Young village-maids and hinds did gather round 
(Fair Aline in their midst, more sad and pale 
Than was her wont) to view the nuptial train 
And see the youthful, noble pair alight. 


Oh, woful day for Aline! could it be 

Her Henry standing by his noble bride! 

That heart that beats in unison with hers 
Throbbing as wildly in its new-born love 

As when its pulses thrill’d to Aline’s name! 

It was enough. She wasted day by day 

Like a pale flower drooping on its stalk, 

Yet murmured she no sigh, and none might tell 
Why thus she pined and why her restless eye 
Gleamed with such wild, unearthly lustre when 
One but made mention of the soldier-boy. 


Softly she sleeps beneath yon grassy turf 
Within the village church-yard’s quiet shade ; 
The gentle violet and the primrose pale 

Shed their soft perfume round her peaceful home, 
And o’er her head the feathery cypress waves, 
Weeping love’s vigil o’er the Blighted One. 
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LONGFELLOW AS A POET. 


In this wonder discovering, multum in parvo 
age, it might justly have been supposed that the 
long debated question regarding the true defini- 
tion of Poetry, would have been satisfactorily 
determined; this, however, seems not to be the 
fact, and it still remains a splendid literary enig- 
ma. We see it, we hear it, we feel it, we breathe 
it; it is all around and all above us, blending its 
varied beauties, and mingling its melodious voi- 
ces, but when we ask, “ What is Poetry?” a 
confusion of tongues, like that of Babel, ensues, 
as the various schools in poetry give their con- 
flicting responses. The fact is, we have given 
a name to something the most obvious of all 
things, save the evidences of a Divine existence, 
and yet are unable to tell wherein this obvious- 
ness consists; at least, all efforts to solve this 
important question in literature, heretofore, have 
been about as satisfactory as the dispute among 
the travellers respecting the color of the chame- 
leon’s skin; although every one has seen his 
object with the true vision of a worshipper at 
the shrine of Helicon, and has as truly set forth 
the nature of his discoveries. This different and 
seemingly discordant testimony arises not from 
a wilful misapprehension on the part of the dis- 
putants, nor any capricious element in the reve- 
lations of Poetry, but from the varied media 
through which the observations have been made, 
and the objects and combinations in whith the 
contending parties have given the poetical prin- 
ciple a “local habitation.” 

From these considerations the various schools 
in Poetry have had their origin; every one giv- 
ing a definition to suit its own standard of taste, 
and investing those objects with the inherent ele- 
ments of Poetry, which contributed most to the 
gratification of that principle of taste which had 
erected the standard. This is all well enough; 
but the difficulty has been, that every school has 
manifested a disposition to discard and traduce 
all others; proclaiming their stupidity and pre- 
sumption; tearing to fragments their greatest 
productions, and handing them down to poster- 
ity as intruders into the consecrated temple of 
the Muses. 

Nature and the dominions of the imagination 
have been explored, and their numberless objects 
and combinations classified into poetical and non- 
poetical; each classification differing according 
to the canon of taste adopted by the classifier, 
until there has arisen such a diversity of systems 
and theories that it is next to impossible to find 
one by which to try the merits of a new produc- 
tion, which will satisfy all readers of Poetry. 








The best definition yet given is somewhat in 
the following words: “ Poetry is the embodiment 
of the noblest ideas in the chastest language!” 
But this only advances a general principle, and 
its applicability will be in proportion as the mind 
is capable of forming combinations, and the ear 
tuned to the harmony of words or sounds. ‘The 
truth is, the poetical principle does not so much 
exist in the thing itself, asin the point and light in 
which we view it, and our capacity to draw on the 
powers of the imagination to array the imperfect 
real, with the semblance and perfections of an 
ideal and immaculate existence. In this view of 
the subject, there isno reason why one object is not 
as susceptible of poetical investiture as another. 
“ What is one man’s meat, is another man’s poi- 
son,”’ is the vulgar adage, and this is true and ap- 
posite to the mooted question of what consti- 
tutes poetry. ‘Thus far the disciples of the 
‘** Lake school” seem to be correct. One imag- 
ination can, doubtless, see as much poetry in a 
“Scotch Pedler,” as another can in a “ Don 
Juan ;” in the dramatis persone of the “ Parish 
Work House,” as in the fair ladies and plumed 
knights of a royal tournament; the whole poeti- 
cal effect depending upon the ideal creations 
which the imagination may form from the sug- 
gestive real; and as the beholder’s taste is to be 
the “sole arbiter,” the decision will be in accord- 
ance with what he may conceive most agreeable to 
himself, without respect to the sentiments which 
the same subject of contemplation may produce 
in others. Now, it does not appear a hard task 
for the truthful observer to invest the discarded 
“beggar” of the “Poor House,” and the mor- 
alizing “‘ Pedler” of the “ Excursion” with more 
that is truly sublime, than the jeweled inhabi- 
tants of Courts, and the belted warriors of the 
battle-field. The first are the objects of misfor- 
tune and neglect; yet patient in suffering, con- 
tented in poverty, confident in hope, looking for- 
ward to a peaceful and happy future existence ; 
while the latter are but gilded mockeries; who, 
in prosperity, are never satisiied—in adversity 
never resigned; to whom death is never wel- 
come, and the future gives no promise. Poetry 
in rags is spurned from the outer courts, while 
Vice in tinsel and feathers is ushered with ac- 
clamations into the inner sanctuary of the tem- 
ple of fame and exalted to the highest seat. Thus, 
true Poetry, like the Son of the Highest, is often 
‘‘despised and rejected of men,’’ and counted 
“without form or comeliness,” while they are 
ready to follow some false-robed impostor as the 
very incarvation of Truth and Beauty. 

But not to prolong this dry disquisition, let it 
be remarked, that the reason why the question 
adverted to has not been conclusively answered, 
is, in a great measure, owing to the fact that at- 
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tempts have been made to confine an all perva- , behind its veilings, will ever find readers to ap- 
ding essence within defined limits, and make it| preciate and do him honor, and will leave bis 
dependent on certain attendant circumstances; impress on the annals of the heart. The au- 


whereas it is, like its author, every where / thor of 
“ It warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, “ Now Ilay me down to sleep,” 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives thro’ all life, extends thro’ all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent!” 


lived not in vain, although he had done nothing 
else than write this stanza; and the less classic, 


“ Little John Horner 


The fact that all do not see it alike in all pla- . 
Sat in a corner,” 


ces, and recognize it in the same objects, does 
not prove its non-existence or isolation, but only and “Mother Goose” rhymes have not been 
shows the diversity of their capacities to com-) without their influence. 

prehend its divine manifestations. And this) Because every poet cannot be a Milton, or a 
marked difference should be held as a wise and | Shakspeare, he should not, therefore, refuse to 
benevolent provision of Him “who doeth all give utterance to the fire that burns within, nor 
things well.” Were it not so, there would be a) withhold his lips from the good which he may 
dull monotony where there is now the most glo- | be able to link with the melody of words. 

rious variety. Why do not the songsters of the| But while itis thus urged upon those who may 








grove wage an endless warfare with one another, 


because all were not made to soar with the lark 
and sing to the opening day? or to hide in the 
embowered thicket and chant with the pensive 
nightingale? or to flit from spray to spray and 


pour forth the varied melody of the mocking’ 


bird? Such a uniformity would drive Beauty 


be truly blessed with the “vision and the fac- 
ulty divine,” to assert the prerogative of their 
divine commission, let those, whose hearts are 
too cold to thrill with rapturous emotions at the 
contemplation of ‘Truth and Beauty; whose eyes 
are too dim to catch, with the eagle’s glance, the 
‘ideal beauties which nature exhibits; and whose 





and Joy from woodlands, and turn their ten ‘ears are too heavy to drink in the many-voiced 
thousand harmonies into the dismal harpings of harmonies which delight the quickened sense, 
= And why should the “sons of song,” or beware how they are found presumptuously in- 
their various admirers bring discord into the tem- | truding upon the “holy ground” of poesy, with 
ple of harmony, because they are made to tune | their unhallowed feet. For her true votaries 
their divine utterances to a differentkey? Each she has a place, a work, and a crown; but for all 


one was raised up for his special office work, | intruders a whip of scorpions and a branding 


and received his instrument tuned to the melody 


which it was designed he should give forth; and 
if he well and truly give himself to his divine 
mission, he is worthy of all praise, although he 
may have sung only in the strains of a beggar’s 
woes, or told how e 


“Pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and down, 
But never more could see the man 
Approaching from the town.” 


The jealous Poet is the peacock of Parnassus, 
or rather, perhaps, the crow who would strut in 
his borrowed and gaudy plumage. Let the Poet 
be true to his gifts and calling, despite the cavil- 
ings and ravings of the “ critic folk,” who, gen- 
erally, only exhibit their envy and spleen, by 
showing how easily they can pull down what 
they never could build up. The true Poet hasa 
high and holy mission to fulfil, and he should ad- 
dress himself to his work as to a most sacred 
duty, nor disgrace his high calling by prostitu- 
ting his genius at the shrine of unholy ambition. 
The Poet who will thus work for his work’s sake; 
who will enter into the arcana of the soul, and 
embody and set forth before the eye and the 
mind clear images of the world that lies hidden 


iron. 

In the foregoing remarks, the endeavor has 
been to show that each Poet has a style of his 
own; a peculiar gift, which it is his province 
and duty to cultivate; and that this individuality, 
so far from being a defect, or mark of want of 
genius, is his divinely authenticated commission 
of abrotherhood with the gifted sons of Apollo. 

Of course, with the world without, the amount 
of popularity will be in proportion to the adap- 
tation of the Poet’s style to the current feelings 
and habits of the masses; but the Poet who will 
stoop to cater to the vulgar appetite for the 
windy applause of the multitude, or for the sake 
of “filthy lucre,” degrades his office, and should, 
as he probably will, be left to rot in the obscu- 
rity of his own insignificance. All, or nearly all 
of the great Poets were left, while living, to com- 
parative neglect, while the time-serving rhyme- 
monger was lauded and pampered to surfeiting ; 
but years and observation have corrected all 
such mistakes. The diamonds of genius have 
grown brighter by the lapse of time and repeated 
testings, while the paste counterfeits of aspiring 
impudence have returned to their primitive noth- 
ingness. 
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Prof. Longfellow’s idiosyncrasy is every way 
peculiar and individual ; indeed, there is no wri- 
ter whose individuality is more distinct than his, 
and this, of itself, is sufficient to rebut the un- 
founded charges of plagiarism made against him. 
This personal localism is strikingly evident in his 
earliest productions, and its growth can be easily 
traced through all of his subsequent writings. 
This peculiarity has, doubtless, given rise to 
the various and widely conflicting opinions re- 
garding his claims as a Poet; some investing bim 
with the highest attributes aud honors of genius, 
while others pronounce him only a conventional 
rhyme-maker ; nice in his epithets, and -‘ elabo- 
rate and scholarly in finish.” But Longfellow 
must be ranked as a true Poet; and if not the 
first, among the very first in America. If he 
had never been harnessed with all the armour 
of the schools, he, nevertheless, would have been 
a Poet, whose “ wood-notes wild” would have 
been listened to by thousands of admiring read- 
ers; and his thorough intellectual training has 
not robbed him of his native-born genius, nor 
cramped into a strait-jacket the free utterances 
of his spirit. True, he has not written in the 
simple tenderness of a ‘Mary in Heaven,” or 
‘Home, Sweet Home;” nor the brilliant rus- 
ticity of the “Old Oaken Bucket;” nor could 
he have done this if he had never been trained 
in the nice distinctions of the schools, for the sim- 
ple reason, that it is no part of his intellectuality. 
Neither has he given any evidence of possessing 
that mirth-provoking faculty which has immor- 
talized a Butler and a Hood. Indeed, if his 
claims as a Poet are to be tested by the exhibi- 
tion of that spirit who comes with 


“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles,” 


then the case is decided at once—he is a pre- 
sumptuous intruder into the realms of song, for 
wit or humor he has none. Anything partaking 
of the jovial style seems as much out of place 
in Longfellow’s ideality, as an Esquimaux in 
Arabia, or a cactus on aniceberg. The only at- 
tempts which he has made at the humorous are 
found in the “Spanish Student,” mostly con- 
fined to the odd remarks of Chispa, all of which 
are miserable failures, being only bungling imi- 
tations of Shakspeare’s clowns. The genius 
which inspired him, when he first sung the “ Pre- 
lude” to the “ Voices of the Night,” still lingers 
to shade his musings, and whispers into his pen- 
sive ear, 


“ Look, then, into thine heart, and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright.— 
Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


Vou. XVII—84 


And most truly has he obeyed the injunction. 
This, however, detracts nothing from his merits, 
for if wit and humor can enter at all into the 
excellencies of poetry, it must be in the very 
lowest sense. 

One of the first, if not the very first, charac- 
teristics of Longfellow’s poetry, is his earnest 
and sincere devotion to moral beauty, to Truth. 
In this respect, his whole history, as embodied 
in his poetical records, is directly in opposition 
to the absurd theory of Poe, in his Lecture on 
the Poetic Principle. His devotion to this heav- 
en-born sentiment is not, as is too often the case, 
only a loose adjustment to the exterior, while a 
little penetration will discover only deformity 
beneath, but a deep-seated and never-swerving 
adherence to all thatis good and ennobling. Try 
any of his poems by the closest test, and this 
will be found to hold true. Even in that bright 
creation of his genius, Preciosa, the ballet-dan- 
cer, his devotion to purity has invested her with 
a spirit so unearthly and untainted, that we half 
lose sight of the moral paradox resulting from 
the immodesty of her employment. No one 
but Longfellow could have made a character 
like this wear so much the semblance of heav- 
enly innocence ; and his success, in this instance, 
is to be regretted, as the extreme loveliness and 
beauty of the creation cannot render it entirely 
harmless, while its position constantly suggests 
a tainted atmosphere. In speaking of the pu- 
rity of Longfellow's verse, it must not be under- 
stood in a theological sense, but with respect to 
the highest standards of human ethics, although 
there is a pure, religious shading running through 
all of his compositions. 


“ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And departing, leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 


This seems rather to be his standard. than the 
closer and farther reaching requirements of the 
Christian system. But when we consider how 
uniformly the sons of genius have prostituted 
their strains to inculcate sentiments, and to ex- 
cite passions destructive to the best interests of 
mankind, the author who rigidly adheres to the 
practice of aiming to exalt the noblest qualities 
of the heart and mind, and exhorts to the pursuit 
of the highest good, deserves the unqualified ap- 
probation of all lovers of apure literature. Every 
careful reader of Longfellow has observed how 
assiduous he is to evolve the highest moral ex- 
cellence of which his subject is capable; and he 
also chooses his themes with special regard to 
this adaptation, rather than their susceptibility 
of poetical embellishment. So marked has been 





this characteristic of his Muse, that it has been 
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said respecting him, that he « preaches when he 
should sing.” Wowever capable his subject of | 
felicitous expression or development of natural | 
or intellectual beauty, he is sure to watch with | 
most care the point of its moral bearings; and 
he is never betrayed from the path of truth to 
point an epigram, or polish a rhyme, and would, 
no doubt, discard the rarest beauty of expres- 
sion, if it did not harmonize with the higher 
beauties of moral excellence. 

Next to his high appreciation of moral, is his 
admiration of external beauty and harmony. 
But the igea which he forms of their manifesta- 
tions is peculiarly his own, and constitutes one 
of the phases of his individuality. He has but 
little attachment for the landscape, apart from its 
villages, its antique castles, and gothic steeples. 
He does not, like Street, ang Hoffman, love the 
woods, and lakes, and hills for their own sakes, 
but as settings, or frames for his pictures; and 
as for a ** Cotter’s Saturday Night,” he can no 
more paint one than he can a sun with living 
rays. His style of beauty is literally gothic ; 
his landscapes are gothic; his cities, villages, 
people, and even his trees and flowers assume a 
gothic form as they twine in wild festoons on 
the embowered spray, or creep along the moul- 
dering wall: 


“ Or where the denser grove receives, 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move.” 


All forms of nature and of art seem to shed, 
wherever he goes, the “ dim religious light” of a 
vast cathedral around him, and he constantly 
blends its attendant imagery in all his musings ; 
80 very noticeable is this in his poetry, that but 
very few pieces, in his two recently published 
volumes, can be found wherein this does not re- 
ceive illustration. Now, to say that this is a 
defect, is to say that gothic architecture is a de- 
fective style of building. It may not possess 
the simple beauty of the eottage with its rural 
shadings, but it has the massive grandeur which 
gives it isolation, and attracts the eye while it 
courts remark. 

This trait in Longfellow, and bis 


“ Loving still these quaint old themes, 


has made him essentially a foreign Poet, as much 
so as he could have been had he been born and 
reared among the imagery which he so constantly 
blends in his pictures. There is very little in the 
poems which he has already published, which 
can be claimed as truly American, save only that 
most of them were written within its borders. 





While this does not affect his standing as a Poet, 
it is, nevertheless, a legitimate charge against 
him; he owes it to his country, which has so 
liberally and flatteringly sustained him, to iden- 
tify himself with its history, as well as its litera- 
ture, by embodying sentiments and imagery, 
which would every where and at all times be 
recognized as essentially national and American. 

One could fill whole pages with instances of 
felicitous expressions and subtle beauty, so plen- 
tifully are they to be found, but it would, per- 
haps, detract from the merits of the author, and 
the pleasure of the reader, to isolate these gems 
from their glorious settings. Leta single exam- 
ple suffice, as a key note; or rather, as it is, the 
melting cadence of a melody which an angel 
might not blush to sing: 


“ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


In the harmony of his versifieation, Longfel- 
low is inimitable. He does not, it is true, use 
words like Burns, and Moore, where the melody 
seems to court the very phrases which they use, 
and lies along the sentences, as music thrills 
along the strings of an instrument, but with all 
the skill and nicety of one whose ear is keyed to 
every sound and variation of which the language 
is capable. He does not wait until the verse is 
complete before the melody is heard, but every 
additional word adds to the force and sweetness 
of the tone, until the full symphony is pouring 
its tide 

“In many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out.” 


He seems to construct his versification as the 
builders did Solomon’s Temple; every part is 
fitted for its place before it is brought from the 
laboratory of his brain; and when required for 
use, it comes, at the bidding of his imagination, 
and falls intuitively into its plaee, adding another 
chord to the living harmony. This has the ap- 
pearance of fastidiousness to many, but it is the 
daintiness of a polished genius, which none would 
complain of, if they could successfully imitate it. 

Longfellow’s reach of imagination is not, per- 
haps, as great as some other of his powers; be- 
ing more subtle and refined, than powerful and 
comprehensive ; itis, nevertheless, of a very high 
order, and is equalled by few living writers. 

Of pure fancy he has but little: he is too se- 
rious to be fanciful. He ever remembers that 


“ Life is real! Life is earnest!” 


In point of a refined tenderness and pathos 
Longfellow again stands preéminent; no poet’ 
at least in this age, has equalled him in this de- 
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partment of the divine art. His sympathies are 
deep and unbounded. In this respect, and this 
alone, he is the poet of the people. If he builds 
gothic temples for others to inhabit, the warmer 
impulses of his heart lead him to choose a place 
by the “ Fireside” of the humble cottage, where 
he delights to tarry, and read a moral to the rus- 
tic dwellers from the “ Forever-never” of the 
*“ Old clock on the Stairs,’—sing a “ Psalm of 
Life,”—point to the “ Footsteps of Angels,” and 
talk of “Resignation” until the eye of faith 
catches the distant ** Sunrise on the Hills” of a 
brighter and better world; or to mingle in the 
pastimes of the young, until he infuses the spirit 
of * Excelsior” in every heart. 

His tenderness is not the result of mere exter- 
nal sympathy ; he would never, like an unsophis- 
ticated rustic, weep because others weep, nor be 
pathetic from the influence of attendant cireum- 
stances of present and outward sensibility. In 
this respect he differs from Burns and other kin- 
dred spirits, whose pathos was the result of a 
strong animal sensitiveness, which was ready to 
overflow at the first sight of any affecting inci- 
dent, without respect to cause or effect. Now, 
Longfellow would never thus lavish the sacred 
treasures of his heart. There must be a propri- 
ety and fitness in the objects of his commisera- 
tion; a moral claim upon his better nature. He 
expends no balm or tears, no heart throbs upon 
those who are in distress by their own wicked- 
ness. and who exhibit no signs of true penitence. 
He looks at the springs of action, and fathoms 
the deep fountains of feeling ; and with a refine- 
ment, as far as possible removed from mere im- 
pulse, claims a share in all sufferings endured by 
true worth in neglect, striving with adverse for- 
tunes, or crushed under accumulated burdens. 
With such he weeps in sympathy, and at the 
same time cheers them with words of tenderness 
and regard, which bring back energy and hope; 
or, if the hour of expectation is past, nerves the 
sufferer to “‘endure what time cannot abate,” as 
he sings: 


“We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way.” 


It would not, perhaps, be a difficult task to 
find errors in the poetry of Longfellow; but it is 
much more pleasant to enjoy the full ripe fruit, 
than to dissect the rottenness of the blasted and 
decaying, only to show their unwholesomeness ; 
to delight in the perfumes, of the fresh and per- 
fect rose, rather than to tear open the blighted 
bud, to expose the worm which lies nestled in 
its core. This task is left for others, to whose 


The Poet deserves the love of all for his truth, 
his creations of beauty and sweetness, but we 
should revere him because he wins the very heart 
by his cheering words of encouragement and 
tender sympathy; and who would not unite in 
adopting the sentiments contained in the * Dedi- 
cation” of the * Seaside and the Fireside,” and 
send them back to their author, freighted with 
the warmest impulses ? 


“Thanks for the sympathies that ye have shown! 
Thanks for each kindly word, each silent token, 
That teaches me, when seeming most alone, 
Friends are around us, though no word be spoken.” 





[From the Literary World.} 
TO BULWER, 


ON A SECOND READING OF “THE CAXTONS.” 


Bulwer, with brimming eyes I’ve read again 

That fireside fiction of thy riper years— 

And I could blend thanksgiving with my tears, 

If ’twould but please thee, but the thought is vain - 
And often, when my Blackwood comes, I find 

At “ Sisty’s” story my eyelids fill, 

As the rich thoughts and sentiment distil 

From the alembic of thy glowing mind: 

The spell of genius and the stamp of art 

In all thy former works the reader sees, 

But thou hast niched the “household gods” in these; 
They give a deep assurance of a heart 

Whose pulses beat in sympathy with man, 

And in harmonious chord with the Eternal Plan! 


J. R: THompson, 
Richmond, Va. 





A CITY INCIDENT. 


No stranger in New York, pursuing a morning 
stroll, can turn out of the vast thoroughfare of 
Broadway, just as the chimes of Trinity have 
rung for noon, into the maelstrom of Wall Street, 
without being impressed with the fact—if he be 
a thinking man at all—that he has at length 
reached the peculiar court of Mammon. On 
either side he sees the shrines of Diva Pecunia, 
and he is jostled by her worshippers at every 
step, as he advances. Not particularly reverent 
are they of aspect, nor does their gait resemble 
that of the devotee in the cloister or the Moslem 
approaching the Caaba. But Mohammed has 
not a follower more ardent, nor Holy Mother 
Church a neophyte more zealous in her service, 
than these disciples of the goddess of money. 
Look for an instant at our friend Snipkins, who 
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they sit in the receipt ef customs. Snipkins 
lives in a very sumptuous mansion in Fourteenth 
Street. His walls are adorned with copies of 
Italian paintings done by very un-Italian pencils. 
He belongs to one of those wicked clubs recently 
established to nourish and foster the exotic vices 
which we have borrowed from Europe. During 
the season he has his box at the Opera and has 
learned just when to applaud the performance. 
Moreover, Snipkins has his pew ata fine Gothic 
church, which shall be nameless, where he may 
be seen every fair Sunday morning, faultlessly 
attired, his coat without buttons behind, his kids 
of the irreproachable couleur de paille, and his 
moustache dyed to the exact shade of propriety. 
His tendencies, perhaps, are High Church and 
his literary tastes incline to those charming little 
romances like the Lady Alice, which teach us 
how we may sin pleasantly according to the ru- 
bric. Snipkins has been heard to inveigh against 
frivolous literature and voted the Lorgnette stu- 
pid, because, as it was supposed, John Timon 
made him a target for his satire. And now, my 
excellent reader, what suppose you is the subject 
of Suipkin’s thoughts under all these phases of 
character? Itis money. He thinks of nothing 
else when he lieth down and when he riseth up, 
when he sitteth in his house and when he walk- 
eth by the way. At home or at the club, in the 
most melting cadenza of Don Pasquale or the 
most eloquent portion of Dr. T *3 sermon, 
Snipkins is turning over in his mind the next 
day's operations on ‘change. Look at him close- 
ly. What usurious lineaments of countenance! 
What money making expressed upon a brow! 
What ‘ speculation’ in those eyes! 

And such as Snipkins, in a greater or less de- 
gree of development, according to his success in 
the money world, is every second man you meet 
upon Wall Street. Absorbed in their pursuit of 
gain, they have little concern for any thing else, 
and the earth itself might gape at their feet with- 
out making the least sensation. One cause alone 
is adequate to arouse them and that a panic! 

Some years ago. I witnessed such an occur- 
rence. A great banking house had failed, car- 
rying down with it many deserving merchants, 
but many more money-changers who could claim 
no sympathy. I shall not soon forget the crisis 
as it was made visible about the corners of the 
Merchant's Exchange. For once the tide of 
human life was stopped in its passage, for once 
every man showed some interest in the affairs of 
his neighbour, for once the boys at Delatour’s 
soda fountain were idle. 





And gathering crowds, and brokers in distréss, 
And cheeks all blank, which butan’ hour ago 
Flushed with a 3-per-cent-a-mouth siiccess ; 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, ool 





And there were sudden whispers, such as press 
The life from out young firms, and some were dumb 
In agony of spirit: who could guess 
If ever should be paid “ that little sum,” 

Since upon morn so fair such awful noon could come! 


* * * ~ * 


And Wall Street frowns upon them with her Banks 
And Life Assurance bureaus, as they pass, 
Grieving, but giving curses more than thanks 
Over the unredeeming throng,—alas! 
Doomed before 3 o’clock to go to grass: 
But other “operators,’”’ soon shall know 
Their places upon Change, when all this mass 
Of living usury shall be a show, 
And men that once were ‘ fast’ shall be uncommon * slow!’ 


But this is not what I sat down to write. My 
design, good reader, was to narrate, in very few 
words, an incident which fell under my observa- 
tion, only a fortnight since, in Wall Street, and 
which jarred upon my feelings as in shocking 
discordance with the cold, money-making genius 
of the place—an incident, one might think, which 
would arrest the notice of the passers-by, but 
which scarcely attracted the gaze of one other 
person than myself, except those who were part 
and parcel of it. The episode of the panic, 
came in to interrupt for a single moment, the 
short narrative I am to give you. 

The incident to which I have alluded was a 
funeral. Surely,—the reader, who is unacquaint- 
ed with New York, will think—there was noth- 
ing so strange in this. People must die every- 
where, and the marts of business cannot be ex- 
empt from the common lot of humanity. Very 
true, but consider that no one lives in Wall street; 
seven hours in the day is its only period of vi- 
tality, after which it is as silent as that petrified 
city in the story of Scheherazade; men tarry 
there for a short time, but do not dwell or abide 
there; ahome insuch a quarter is simply an impos- 
sibility, the Lares would fly the spot. Death does 
indeed intrude upon the haunts of trade, Your 
well-fed and purple-faced Bank Director some- 
times falls down in an apoplexy ; the day-labererin 
midsummer occasionally dies from a sudden coup- 
de-soliel ; the list of casualties now and then tells 
us of somebody killed by a falling block of stone 
from the scaffolding of a uew edifice;—but all 
these are carried away for funeral services else- 
where, some to the Hospital for the potter's field, 
others to the court end of the city for Green- 
wood Cemetery. A funeral in Wall Street is 
something, therefore, of the rarest occurrence. 
It was something, too, to raise, in a loiterer like 
myself, feelings of curious interest similar to 
those inspired by the tomb of Cecilia Metella. 
o and what was this unhappy man whuse 
remains were about to be consigned to the grave? 
And how came he to die there? Had he no 
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friend on earth to offer him a quiet room, away 
from the daily din of business, where he might, 
at least, die in peace, and from which his coffin 
might be borne to the grave without being rudely 
run against by the pushing, furious crowd of that 
noisy thoroughfare? Friends he certainly had, 
for a respectable cortége was in attendance. But 
why had they appointed an hour so malapropos 
for the funeral? It was about two. Three 
hours afterwards, they might have driven off 
without unseemly interruption. 

With such conjectures in my brain, I halted 
exactly opposite the hearse, and determined to 
await the moving of the little procession. But 
most of all I mused on the probable character of 
the deceased—what manner of man he was— 
whether he was like most of those who hurried 
by me with hearts harder than the nether mill- 
stone, and was a mere worshipper of Mammon, 
or whether he might not have been another Tim 
Linkinwater who had lived honestly and served 
faithfully through many years, and whose soul, 
when released from the tabernacle of clay, had 
taken that unusual flight from Wall Street to 
Heaven ! 

If I could have reconciled it with my sense of 
what was proper, [ think I should have gone 
over and walked up into the room where the 
services were performing. For as I stuod watch- 
ing the door (which was the immense entrance 
to a granite structure, occupied by fifty or more 
corporations and individuals) it occurred to me 
that the sermon, if delivered by a sensible man, 
might embody some very eloquent admonition. 
What striking antitheses did not the place and 
the occasion suggest? Within was Death, the 
last enemy; without was Life, fitful, uncaring, 
riant Life, with its empty occupations and con- 
cerns. If any where or at any time, the verses 
of Ecclesiastes would be likely to affect the 
hearts of listeners, it was under such circumstan- 
ces as these. 

I have hinted already that the procession of 
carriages was respectable and also that it was 
small. Perhaps, if corporations were mortal 
and were buried like men, and one of the bank- 


ing institutions which occupied the building had | 


been about to be interred, the obsequies would 
have been more imposing. Consider, if sucha 
thing were possible, the funeral of the Bank of 
Commerce. 

By and by, the coffin was brought out, and 
pushed, by a struggle, through the crowd of pe- 
destrians on the pavement, into the hearse. The 
mourners who followed did not seem inconsola- 
ble in their grief. ‘The procession threaded its 
way with extreme difficulty through the densely 
filled streets, and at last turned out of view. 


more. Not one individual seemed to have marked 
the passage of the dead to its lasthome. The 
sermon had been lost. And I fear that long 
before I pulled the check-string of the omnibus 
which carried me to my hotel, the moral of the 
incident had quite passed out of my own mind, 
X. Y. Z. 





From the International Magazine. 


PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE. 


Among our pleasant friends in many years 
was the author of the Froissart Ballads. We 
think of him as a friend, but we never saw him; 
his features are familiar to us only by this poor 
counterfeit,* and all we know of his voice is that 
it has beea described to us as musically joyous, 
sometimes varying to a sad sweetness, some- 
times wild. For half adozen years visits to him 
were written of, and hoped for, and it was set- 
tled, we thought, that we were to share with 
him a turkey-hunt in the Old Dominion, ina 
few weeks, when suddenly the intelligence came 
that he was dead. 

Philip Pendleton Cooke was born in Martins- 
burg, Berkeley county, Virginia, on the twenty- 
sixth of October, 1816. His father, Mr. John 
R. Cooke, was then and is now honorably dis- 
tinguished at the bar, and his mother was of that 
family of Pendletons which has furnished so 
many eminent names to that part of the Union. 

At fifteen he entered Princeton college, where 
he had a reputation for parts, though he did not 
distinguish himself, or take an honor, and could 
never tell how it happened that he obtained a 
degree, as he was not examined with his class. 
He liked fishing and hunting better than the 
books, and Chaucer and Spenser much more 
than the dull volumes in the “ course of study.” 
He had already made rhymes before he became 
a freshman, and the appearance of the early 
numbers of the Knickerbocker Magazine prompt- 
ed him to new efforts in this way; he wrote for 
the Knickerbocker, in his seventeenth year, T'he 
Song of the Sioux Lover, and The Consumptive, 
and in a village paper, about the same time, hu- 
morous and sentimental verses. 

When he left college his father was living at 
Winchester, and there he himself pursued the 
study of the law. He wrote pieces in verse and 
prose for the Virginian, and T'he Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger (then just started,) and projected 
novels and an extensive work in literary criti- 
cism. Before be was twenty-one be was mar- 
ried, admitted to the bar, and had a fair prospect 





I louked around upon the moving throng once 


* A wood-engraved portrait. 
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of practice, in Frederick, Jefferson, and Berke- 
ley counties. ‘I am blessed by my fireside,” he 
wrote, “here on the banks of the Shenandoah, 
in view and within a mile of the Blue Ridge; 
I go to county towns, at the sessions of the 
courts, and hunt, and fish, and make myself as 
happy with my companions as I can.” 

“So,” he wrote to us in 1846, “ have passed 
five, six, seven, eight years, and now I am stri- 
ving, after long disuse of my literary veins, to 
get the rubbish of idle habits away and work 
them again. My fruit-trees, rose-bushes, poul- 
try, guns, fishing-tackle, good, hard-riding friends, 
a long-necked bottle on my sideboard, an occa- 
sional client, &c., &c., &e., make it a little diffi- 
cult to get from the real into the clouds again. 
It requires a resolute habit of self-concentration 
to enable a man to shut out these and all such 
real concerns, and give himself warmly to the 
nobler or more tender sort of writing—and I am 
slowly acquiring it.” 

The atmosphere in which he lived was not. it 
seems, altogether congenial—so far as literature 
was concerned—and he wrote: 


* What do you think of a good friend of mine, 
a most valuable and worthy, and hard-riding one. 
saying gravely to me a short time ago, ‘I would’nt 
waste time on a damned thing like poetry ; you 
might make yourself, with all your sense and 
judgment, a useful man in settling neighborhood 
disputes and difficulties.” You have as much 
ehance with such people, as a dolphin would 
have. if in one of his darts he pitched in amongst 
the machinery of a mill. ‘Philosophy would 
clip an angel’s wings,’ Keats says, and pompous 
dulness would do the same. But these very 
persons I have been talking about, are always 
ready, when the world generally has awarded 
the honors of successful authorship to any of our 
mad tribe, to come in and confirm the award, 
and buy, if not read, the popular book. And so 
they are not wholly without their uses in this 
world. But woe to him who seeks to climb 
amongst them. An author must avoid them 
until he is already mounted on the platform, and 
ean look down on them, and make them asham- 
ed to show their dulness by keeping their hands 
in their breeches pockets, whilst the rest of the 
world are taking theirs out to give money or to 
applaud with. I am wasting my letter with 
these people, but for fear you may think I am 
ehagrined or cut by what I abuse them for, I 
must say that they suit one half of my charac- 
ter, moods, and pursuits, in being good kindly 
men, rare table companions. many of them great 
in field sports, and most of them rather deficient 
in letters than mind; and that, in an every-day 
sense of the words, I love and am beloved by 
them.” 


Soon afterward he wrote: 


“Mr. Kennedy’s assurance that you would 





any further excuse for not collecting them. If 
not the most devoted, truly you are the most ser- 
viceable, of my friends, but it is beeause Mr. 
Kennedy has overpraised me to you. Your let- 
ter makes me feel asif I had always known you 
intimately, and I have a presentiment that you will 
counteract my idleness and good-for-nothingness, 
and that, boisted on your shoulders | shall not be 
lost under the feet of the crowd, nor left bebind in 
a fence corner. I am profoundly grateful for 
the kindness which dictated what you have done, 
and to show you that I will avail myself of it, 
I inclose a proem to the pieces of which 1 wrote 
you in my last.” 


The poem referred to was so beautiful that we 
asked and obtained permission to put it in Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, of which we were at that time 
editor. The author's name was not given, and 
it excited much curiosity, as but two or three of 
our poets were thought capable of such a per- 
formance, and there was no reason why one of 
them should print any thing anonymously. It 
was most commonly, however, attributed to Mr. 
Willis, at which Mr. Cooke was highly gratified. 
The piece, which was entitled ‘“ Emily,” con- 
tained about three hundred lines, and was a feign- 
ed history of the composition of tales designed 
to follow it, exquisitely told, and sprinkled all 
along with gems that could have come from only 
a mine of surpassing richness. For examples: 


Young Emily has temples fair 

Caress’d by locks of dark brown hair. 

A thousand sweet humanities 

Speak wisely from her hazel eyes. 

Her speech is ignorant of command, 

And yet can lead you like a hand. 

Her white teeth sparkle, when the eclipse 
Is laughter-moved, of her red lips. 

She moves, all grace, with gliding limbs 
As a white-breasted cygnet swims. 


I know some wilds, where tulip trees, 
Full of the singing toil of bees, 
Depend their loving branches over 
Great rocks, which honeysuckles cover 
In rich and liberal overflow. 

In the dear time of long ago 

When I had woo’d young Emily, 

And she had told her love to me, 

I often found her in these bowers, 
Quite rapt away in meditation, 

Or giving earnest contemplation 

To leaf, or bird, or wild-wood flowers ; 
And once I heard the maiden singing, 
Until the very woods were ringing— 
Singing an old song to the hours! 


One jocund morn: 


I found her where a flowering tree 
Gave odors and cool shade. Her cheek 
A little rested on her hand; 

Her rustic skill had made a band 

Of rare device which garlanded 

The beauty of her bending head ; 





find a publisher for my poems leaves me without 


Some maiden thoughts most kind and wise 
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Were dimly burning in her eyes. 

When I beheld her~form and face 

So lithe, so fair—the spirit race, 

Of whom the better poets dream’d 
Came to my thought, and I half deem’d 
My earth-born mistress, pure and good, 
Was some such lady of the wood, 

As she who work’d at spell, and snare, 
With Huon of the dusky hair, 

And fled, in likeness of a doe, 

Before the fleet youth Angelo. 

But these infirm imaginings 

Flew quite away on instant wings. 

I call’d her name. A swift surprise 
Came whitely to her face, but soon 

It fled before some daintier dyes, 

And laughing like a brook in June, 
With sweet accost she welcomed me. 
It was a golden day to me, 

And its great bliss is with me yet, 
Warming like wine my inmost heart— 
For memories of happier hours 

Are like the cordials pressed from flowers, 
And madden sweetly. 


Then the poet recited ancient lays which tell 
some natural tales; and then: 


Pity look’d lovely in the maiden ; 

Her eyes were softer, when so laden 
With the bright dew of tears unshed. 
But I was somewhat envious 

That other bards should move her thus, 
And oft within myself had said, 
“Yea—lI will strive to touch her heart 
With some fair songs of mine own art”— 
And many days before the day 
Whereof I speak, I made essay 

At this bold labor. In the wells 

Of Froissart’s life-like chronicles 

I dipp’d for moving truths of old. 

A thousand stories, soft and bold, 

Of stately dames, and gentlemen, 
Which good Lord Berners, with a pen 
Pompous in its simplicity, 

Yet tipt with charming courtesy, 

Had put in English words, I learn’d ; 
And some of these I deftly turned 

Into the forms of minstrel verse. 

I know the good tales are the worse— 
But, sooth to say, it seems to me 

My verse has sense and melody— 
Even that its measure sometimes flows 
With the brave pomp of that old prose. 


It was a good while before the promised con- 
tents of the book were sent to us, and Cooke 
wrote of the delay to a friend: 


“Procrastination is a poison of my very mar- 
row. Moreover, since ‘the first wisping of the 
leaf,’ my whole heart has been in the woods and 
on the waters—every rising sun that could be 
seen, I have seen, and I never came in from my 
sport uutil too much used up to do more than 
adopt this epitaph of Sardanapalus: ‘ Eat, drink,’ 
&e. Moreover (2d), Mr. Kennedy and others 


ing them. I groaned and did it, and sent them 
to Griswold, and have left the task of carrying 
them through the press to him; and only lie pas- 
sive, saying with Don Juan (in the slave market 
of Adrianople, or some other place,) * would to 
God somebody would buy me.’” 


At length through his cousin and friend, John 
P. Kennedy—(a name that makes one in charity 
with all mankind)—the MS. of all the poems 
was senttous. It makes a book about thesize of 
the printed volume, written with a regular ele- 
gance to match that of the old copyists. In an 
accompanying letter he says: 


--.-¢ They are certainly not in the high key 
of a man warm with his subject, and doing the 
thing finely; I wrote them with the reluctance 
of a turkey-hunter kept from his sport—only 
Mr. Kennedy’s urgent entreaty and remonstrance 
whipped me up tothe labor. You will hardly 
perceive how they should be called “ Ballads.” 
You are somewhat responsible for the name. I 
designed (originally) to make them short poems 
of the old understood ballad cast. I sent you 
the proem, which you published as a preface to 
the ‘Froissart Ballads.’ Words in print bore a 
look of perpetuity (or rather of fixedness) about 
them, and what I would have changed if only 
my pen and portfolio had been concerned, your 
type deterred me from changing. The term 
‘F roissart Ballads,’ however, is after all correct, 
even with the poems as they are. The Master 
of Bolton is as much a song as the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, although I have no prologue, in- 
terludes, &c., &c., to show how it was sung; 
and as for Orthone, &c., Sir John Froissart may 
as easily be imagined chanting them as talking 
them.” 


Again he wrote: 


“You will find them beneath your sanguine 
prognostic. They are mere narrative poems, de- 
signed for the crowd. Poetic speculation, bold 
inroads upon the debateable land—‘the wild 
weird clime, out of space out of time’—I have 
not here attempted. I will hereafter merge my- 
self in the nobler atmosphere; in the mean time 
I have stuck to the ordinary level, and have en- 
deavored to write interesting stories in verse, 
with grace and spirit. I repeat my fear that in 
writing for the cold, I have failed to touch the 
quick and warm—in writing for a dozen hunting 
comrades, who have been in the habit of making 
my verse a post prandium entertainment, and 
never endured au audacity of thought or word, I 
have tamed myself out of your approbation.” 


The book was at length published, but though 
reviewed very favorably by the late Judge Bev- 
erly Tucker, in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
and by Mr. Poe, in the American Review, and 
much quoted and praised elsewhere, it was, on 





were poking me in the ribs eternally about my 
poems; and I was driven to the labor of finish- 


the whole, not received according to its merits 
or our expectations. Yet the result aroused the 
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author’s ambition, and after a few weeks he re- 
marked in a letter: 


“My literary life opens now. If the world 
manifest any disposition to hear my ‘ utteran- 
ces,’ it will be abundantly gratified. [am thirty: 
until forty literature shall be my calling—avoid- 
ing however to rely upon it pecuniarily—then 
(after forty) politics will be a sequitur. 

“It has occurred to me to turn my passion for 
hunting, and ‘my crowding experiences’ (gath- 
ered in fifteen or sixteen years of life in the mer- 
riest Virginia country society) of hunting, fish- 
ing, country races, character and want of char- 
acter, woods, mountains, fields, waters, and the 
devil knows what, into a rambling book. Years 
ago I used to devour the ‘Spirit of the Times.’ 
Indeed, much of my passion for sports of all 
kinds grew out of reading the ‘Spirit.’ Like 
Albert Pike’s poet, in ‘ Fantasms’ I 


‘Had not known the bent of my own mind, 
Until the mighty speil of ‘ Porter’ woke 
Its hidden passions.’ 


Only Albert Pike, says ‘Coleridge’ and ‘ Pow- 
ers’ for ‘Porter’ and ‘passions.’ Then, 1 have 
a half-written novel inmy MS. piles, with poems, 
tales, sketches, histories, commenced, or arranged 
in my mind ready to be put in writing, to order. 
In a word, I am cocked and primed for author- 
ship. My life here invites me urgently to literary 
employments. My house, servants, &c., &c.,— 
all that a country gentleman really wants of the 
goods of life,—are in sure possession to me and 
mine. I want honors, and some little more 
money. Be good enough, my dear sir, to let me 
know how I am to go about acquiring them.” 


We wrote with frankness what we thought 
was true, of possible pecuniary advantages from 
the course he proposed, and were answered : 


“What you say about the returns in money 
for an author's labors is dispiriting enough,—and 
I at once give over an earnest purpose of wri- 
ting books. Thank God, I am not dependent on 
the booksellers, but have a moderate and sure 
support for my family, apart from the crowding 
hopes and fears which dependence on them would 
no doubt generate. But I must add (or forego 
some gratifications) two or three hundred dollars 
per annum to my ordinary means. I might easily 
make this by my profession, which I have de- 
serted and neglected, but it would be as bad as 
the tread-mill to me; I detest the law. On the 
other hand, I love the fever-fits of composition. 
The music of rhythm, coming from God knows 
where, like the airy melody in the Tempest, tin- 
gles pleasantly in my veins and fingers; I like to 
build the verse cautiously, but with the excite- 
ment of arapid writer, which I reign in aad 
check; and then, we both know how glorious it 
is to make the gallant dash, and round off the 
stanza with the sonorous couplet, or with some 
rhyme as natural to its place as a leaf on a tree, 
but separated frem its mate that peeps down to 
it over the inky ends of many intervening lines. 
..» That unepistolary sentence has considerably 





fatigued me. I was saying, or about to say, that 
I would be obliged to you for information as to 
the profitableness of writing for periodicals.” 


From this time Mr. Cooke wrote much, but in 
a desultory way, and seemed in a growing de- 
votion to a few friends, and in the happiness that 
was in his home, to forget almost the dreams of 
ambition. He had commenced an historical 
novel to be called “ Lutzen,”’ in which that great 
battle was to end the adventures of his hero; 
this he threw aside, and his love for that age ap- 
peared in “ The Chevalier Merlin,” suggested 
by the beautiful story of Charles the Twelfth, as 
given by Voltaire, several chapters of which ap- 
peared in the Southern Literary Messenger. In 
the same magazine he printed “ John Carper,” 
“The Two Country Houses,” and other tales, 
parts of a series in which he intended to drama- 
tize the whole life and manners of Virginia. As 
for any applause that these might win for him, 
he wrote to his friend John R. Thompson: 


‘‘T look upon these matters serenely, and will 
treat renown as Sir Thomas More advises con- 
cerning guests; welcome its coming when it 
cometh, hinder not with oppressive eagerness its 
going, when it goeth. Furthermore, I am of the 
temper to look placidly upon the profile of this 
same renown, if, instead of stopping, it went by 
to take up with another; therefore it would not 
ruffle me to see you win the honors of southern 
letters away from me.” 


The chivalric poetry had filled his mind early 
and long, and he was only banishing it for the 
more independent and beautiful growth of his 
nature, when his untimely death destroyed hopes 
of fruits which the productions of his youth 
seemed to precede as blossoms. He died sud- 
denly, at his home, on Sunday, the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1850, at the age of thirty-three. 

At the time of his death he was writing ‘‘ The 
Women of Shakspeare,” ‘The Chariot Race,” 
and a political and literary satire. 

Undoubtedly Philip Pendleton Cooke was one 
of the truest poets of our day, and what he has 
left us was full of promise that he would become 
one of the most famous. Of his love poems, 
this little song. written when he was scarcely 
more than twenty, is perhaps the finest: 


FLORENCE VANE. 


I loved thee long and dearly 
Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream, and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew, in my fond vision, 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hopes, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 
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The ruin lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 
Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told,— 
That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was asa river 
Without a main; 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane. 


But fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vieing, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 


We cannot quote others; in the lines “To My 
Daughter Lilly,” may be discovered the tender- 
ness and warmth of his affections; in his Bal- 
lads, the fiery and chivalrous phase of his intel- 
ligence; in ‘“ Ugolino,” his pathos; in “ Life in 
the Autumn Woods,” his love of nature; and in 
all his writings the thoroughly healthy character 
of his mind. 

As a boy and as a young man, we understand, 
his life was always poetical—apart, original and | 
commanding affectionate respect. As he grew 
older, and married, he became practical in his 
views, reaching that point in the life of genius 





in whieh its beautiful ideals take the forms of 
duty or become the strength of wise resolves. 
Toward his family, including his father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters, he cherished a deep and 
unfaltering devotion. A short time before his 
last illness he introduced into his household morn- 
ing and evening prayers. He died, as he had 
lived, a pure-minded gentleman and humble 
Christian. 

Of his personal appearance a just impression 
is given by the portrait at the beginning of this, 
article. His carriage was graceful and upright; | 
his frame vigorous and elastic, trained as he was | 
by constant hunting in the Blue Ridge; his hair 


Vou. XVII—85 


| 
} 





was black and curling; his eye dark and bright; 
his expression calm and thoughtful; his manner 
impressed with dignity. 


—" Lycidas is dead. dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer,” 





LINES. 


The breast of yonder peaceful lake, 
Doth mirror visions fair ; 

By day, earth’s brightest forms they take; 
At night the stars are there. 


White fleecy clouds, or skies of blue 
Beneath its surface lie ; 

While trees and flowers adorn the view, 
And fringe earth’s canopy. 


But far below the azure deep, 
An under current flows ; 

And while the sunlit waters sleep, 
These depths may not repose. 


Thus may the heart in sunny hours, 
Its loveliness display ; 

And image only mental flowers, 
To cheer life’s rugged way. 


But who beyond this scene may go, 
Its depths to sound, or tell 

How much of misery, and woe, 
Within the heart may dwell. 


The heart’s own treasures, joy, and grief, 
Are not for stranger’s eye ; 
For bitterness finds no relief 
In curious sympathy. Ossta. 





The Literary Attractions of the Bible. 


BY REV. JAMES HAMILTON. 


MINISTER OF THE SCOTCH CHURCH, REGENT SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


Delivered before the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, in Exeter Hall, Nov, 27, 1849. 


The Address published below, on the Literary Attrac- 
tions of the Bible, by the Rev. James Hamilton, of Lon- 
don, wilf be found to be a gem—nay more, a string of 
precious jewels, which no one, having the least taste for 
literature, can fail to read again and again. 

What will render it of more interest perhaps to the 
American reader, is the following incident connected with 


| its introduction into the United States. The American 


Minister, Hon. Abbott Lawrencesoon after his arrival in 
London, called on the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, and not finding 
him in, left his card, expecting, of course, that the Rev. 
gentleman would return the call. He did not, and again 
the Minister called and left his card, but with no better 
success. Soon after this, one Sabbath morning, he and 
his lady went to the Scotch Church to hear Mr. Hamilton 
preach; and after service lingered to introduce himself, 
and stated that he had called at his residence several 
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times, but not receiving a visit from him supposed he 
might not have seen his cards. The Rev. gentleman 
acknowledged he had received the cards, but remarked 
that his constitutional diffidence was so great that he 
could not find nerve sufficient to return his politeness 
and visit so distinguished an individual as the American 
Minister. Shortly afterwards, he sent Mr. Lawrence a 
copy of the address below, with which the Minister was 
so pleased that he sent it to his brother in Boston, re- 
questing him to have a large number printed at his own 
expense and circulated. 

It has already been laid before the Ameriean public in 
some of the larger newspapers of the country, but not- 
withstanding this fact and its somewhat elaborate char- 
acter, we do not hesitate to insert it in the Messenger, 
to the exclusion of some original matter designed for our 
present issue; feeling assured that very many of our 
readers will share in our own personal wish to have so 
beautiful an Essay in a form for preservation. 

Gon made the present earth as the home of 
man; but had he meant it as a mere lodging, a 
world less beautiful would have served the pur- 
pose. ‘There was no need for the carpet of ver- 
dure or the ceiling of blue—no need for the 
mountains and cataracts and forests—no need 
for the rainbow, no need for the flowers. A big, 
round island, half of it arable, and half of it 
pasture, with a clump of trees in one corner, and 
a magazine of fuel in another, might have held 
and fed ten millions of people; and a hundred 
islands, all made on the same pattern, big and 
round, might have held and fed the population 
of the globe. But man is something more than 
the animal which wants lodging and food.— 
He has a spiritual nature, full of keen percep- 
tions and deep sympathies. He has an eye 
for the sublime and the beautiful, and his kind 
Creator has provided man’s abode with affiu- 
ent materials for these nobler tastes. He has 
built Mont Blanc, and molten the lakes in which 
its shadow sleeps. He has intoned Niagara’s 
thunder, and has breathed the zephyr which 
sweeps its spray. He has shagged the steep 
with its cedars, and spread the meadow with its 
kingeups and daisies. He has made it a world 
of fragrance and music—a world of brightness 
and symmetry—a world where the grand and 
the graceful, the awful and the lovely, rejoice to- 
gether. In fashioning the home of man, the 
Creator had an eye to something more than eon- 
venience, and built not a barrack, but a palace— 
not a work-house, but an Alhambra; something 
which should not only be very comfortable, but 
very splendid and very fair—something which 
should inspire the soul of its inhabitant, and even 
draw forth the * very good” of complacent Deity. 

God also made the Bible as the guide and ora- 
cle of man; but had he meant it as a mere les- 
son-book of duty, a volume less various and less 
attractive would have answered every end. A 
few plain paragraphs, announcing God's own 


character and his disposition towards us sinners 
here on earth, mentioning the provision which 
he has made for our future happiness, and indi- 
cating the different duties which he would have 
us perform—a few simple sentences would have 
sufficed to tell what God is, and what he would 
have us do. There was no need for the pictur- 
esque narrative and the majestic poem—no need 
for the proverb, the story, and the psalm. A 
chapter of theology, and another of morals—a 
short account of the incarnation and the great 
atonement, and a few pages of rules and direc- 
tions for the Christian life, might bave contained 
the main truths of Scripture, aud have supplied 
us with a Bible of simplest meaning and small- 
est size. And in that case the Bible would have 
been consulted only by those rare and wistful 
spirits to whom the great hereafter is a subject 
of anxiety, who are really anxious to know what 
God is, and how themselves may please him. 
But in giving that Bible, its divine Author had 
regard to the mind of man. He knew that man 
has more curiosity than piety, more taste than 
sanctity; and that more persons are anxious to 
hear some new, or read some beauteous thing, 
than to read or hear about God and the great sal- 
vation. He knew that few would ever ask, What 
must I do to be saved ? till they came in contact 
with the Bible itself; and therefore he made the 
Bible not only an instructive book, but an attrae- 
tive one—not only true, but enticing. He filled 
it with marvellous incident and engaging history ; 
with sunny pictures from old-world scenery, and 
affecting anecdotes from the patriarch times. 
He replenished it with stately argument and 
thrilling verse, and sprinkled it over with senten- 
tious wisdom and proverbial pungency. He 
made it a book of lofty thoughts and noble ima- 
ges—a book of heavenly doctrine; but withal of 
earthly adaptation. In preparing a guide to im- 
mortality, infinite Wisdom gave not a dictionary 
nor a grammar, but a Bible—a book which, in 
trying to catch the heart of man, should capti- 
vate his taste; and which, in transforming his 
affections, should also expand his intellect. The 
pearl is of great price; buteven the casket is of 
exquisite beauty. The sword is of ethereal tem- 
per, and nothing cuts so keen as its double edge; 
but there are jewels on the hilt, and fine tracery 
on the scabbard. The shekels are of the purest 
ore; but even the scrip which contains them is 
of a texture more curious than that the artists of 
earth could fashion it. The apples are gold; 
but even the basket is silver. 

In speaking of the literary excellence of the 
holy Scriptures, I am aware of a twofold disad- 
vantage. Some have never looked on the Bible 


as areadable book. They remember how they 





got long tasks from it at school, and spelled their 
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arduous way through polysyllabic chapters and 
joyless genealogies. And in later life they have 
only heard it sounded forth monotonously from 
the drowsy desk, or freezing in the atmosphere 
of some sparse and wintry sanctuary. So irk- 
some and insipid has every association made the 
book, that were they shut up in a parlor with an 
old directory, and an old almanac, and an old 
Bible, they would spend the first hour on the 
almanac, and the next on the directory, and 
would die of ennui before they opened the Bible. 
They have got at home a set of their favorite 
classics, and on a quiet evening they will take 
down a volume of Chaucer or Milton, or even 
Thomas Fuller or Jeremy Taylor, or an Elzevir 
Virgil, or a Foulis’ Homer, and read at it till 
long beyond their time of rest; but to them the 
Bible is no classic. ‘They don’t care to keep it 
in some taking or tasteful edition, and they would 
never dream of sitting down to read it as a re- 
creation or an intellectual treat. And then there 
are others in a happier case to whom that Bible 
is so sacred, who have found it so full of solemn 
import, and to whom its every sentence is so 
fraught with divine significance, that they feel it 
wrong or revolting to read it with the critic’s 
eye. They would rather peruse it on their ben- 
ded knees, praying God to show them the won- 
ders in his word, than, with the scholar’s pencil 
in their hand, ready to pounce on each happy 
phrase and exquisite figure. They would rather 
peruse it in the company of Luther or Leighton, 
than along with Erasmus or Sealiger. And with 
such persons we own a decided sympathy. But 
we trust that both will bear with us a little while 
we endeavor to show, that if no book be so im- 
portant as the Bible, so none is more interesting, 
and that the book which contains most of the 
beautiful is the one which must ever remain the 
standard of the good and the true. 

And here we would only add one remark 
which it is important to bear in memory. The 
rhetorical and poetical beauties of Scripture are 
merely incidental. Its authors wrote, not for 
glory nor display—not to astonish or amaze their 
brethren, but to instruct them and make them 
better. They wrote for God’s glory, not their 
own; they wrote for the world’s advantage, not 
to aggrandize themselves. Demosthenes com- 
posed his most splendid oration in order to win 
the crown of eloquence; and the most elaborate 
effort of ancient oratory—the panegyric to which 
Isocrates devoted fifteen years—was just an essay 
written for a prize. How different the circum- 
stances in which the speech on Mar’s Hill was 
spoken; and the farewell sermon in the upper 
chamber at Troas. Herodotus and Thucydides 
composed their histories with a view to popular 
applause; and Pindar’s fiery pulse beat faster in 





prospect of the great Olympic gathering and the 
praises of assembled Greece. How opposite the 
circumstances in which the seer of Horeb penned 
his faithful story, and Isaiah and Jeremiah pour- 
ed forth their fearless denunciations of popular 
sins. ‘The most superb of modern historians 
confesses the flutter which he felt when the last 
line of his task was written, and he thought that 
perhaps his fame was established. A more im- 
portant history concludes, “These things are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing, ye 
might have life through his name.” And some 
of you will remember the proud finale in which 
the Roman lyrist predicts for himself immortal 
celebrity.* Alongside of his eloquent but ego- 
tistie vaticination, you cannot do better than read 
the last words of Israel’s sweet singer: “His 
name shall endure for ever; his name shall be 
continued as long as the sun; and men siall be 
blessed in him: all nations shall call him blessed. 
Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things; and blessed be his 
glorious name for ever: and let the whole earth 
be filled with his glory. Amen and Amen. The 
prayers of David the Son of Jesse are ended.” 
Remembering then that the Bible contains no 
ornamental passages, nothing written for mere 
display, that its steadfast purpose is, ‘‘ Glory to 
God in the highest,” and the truest biessedness of 
mau—lI repeat, that that Bible abounds in passa- 
ges of the purest beauty and stateliest grandeur, all 
the grander and all the more beautiful because they 
are casual and unsought. The fire which flashes 
from the iron hoof of the Tartar steed as he 
scours the midnight path, is grander than the 
artificial firework, for it is the casual effect of 
speed and power. The clang of ocean, as he 
booms his billows on the rock, and the echoing 
caves give chorus, is more soul-filling and sublime 
than all the music of the orchestra; for it is the 
music of that main so mighty that there is a 
grandeur in all it does, in its sleep a melody, and 
in its march a stately psalm. And in the bow 
which paints the melting cloud, there is a beauty 
which the stained glass or gorgeous drapery 
emulates in vain; for it is the glory which gilds 
beneficence, the brightness which bespeaks a 
double boon, the flush which cannot but come 
forth when both the sun and the shower are there. 
The style of Scripture has ali this glory. Ithas 
the gracefulvess of a high utility; it has the ma- 
jesty of intrinsic power; it has the charm of its 
own sanctity; it never labors, never strives, but 
instinct with great realities, and bent on blessed 
ends, has all the translucent beauty and unstu- 


* “ Exegi monimentum ere perennius. 
2 *s - Usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens,” etc. Hor. lib. 3, od. 30. 
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died power which you might expect from its 
lofty object and allwise Author. 

There is no phenomenon in nature so awful 
as a thunder-storm ; and almost every poet, from 
Homer and Virgil down to Dante and Milton, or 
rather down to Grahame and Pollok, has de- 
scribed it. In the Bible, too, we have a thunder- 
storm—the 29th Psalm—the description of a 
tempest, which, rising from the Mediterranean, 
and travelling by Lebanon and along the inland 
mountains, reaches Jerusalem, and sends the 
people in the temple-porticoes for refuge. And 
besides those touches of terror in which the geo- 
graphical progress of the tornado is described, it 
derives a sacred vitality and power from the 
presence of Jehovah in each successive peal. 
* The voice of the Lord is on the sea: the God 
of glory thundereth: the Lord is on the mighty 
sea. The voice of the Lord is powerful; the 
voice of the Lord is full of majesty. The voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord 
breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh 
them also to skip like a calf: Lebanon and Sirion 
like a young unicorn. The voice of the Lord 
divideth the flames of fire. The voice of the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness ; the Lord shaketh 
the wilderness of Kadesh. The voice of the 
Lord maketh the hinds to calve, and discovereth 
the forests: and in his temple doth every one 
speak of his glory. The Lord sitteth upon the 
water-torrent; yea, the Lord sitteth King for 
ever. The Lord will give strength unto his peo- 
ple ;’—and now the sun shines out again—* the 
Lord will bless his people with peace.”* 

Among those who have expressly written on 
the sublime, it is agreed that the most thrilling 
spectacle is one whose obscure outline or vague 
presence at once suggests the supernatural. Of 
this sublime in terror the 4th of Job supplies an 
acknowledged instance : 


“ A thing, too, was imparted to me secretly, 
Mine ear received a whisper with it. 

In tumults of night-visions, 

When deep sleep falls on men, 

Panic came on me, and horror, 

And the multitude of my bones did shake. 
A spirit passed before my face ; 

The hair of my flesh stood up : 


* Over many of the psalms it sheds a flood of new sig- 
nificance when the reader understands their mechanism, 
as in the case of many it has been disclosed by the labors 
of Lowth, Horsley, Hengstenberg, and others. It was 
one happy morning in his house at Dundee, that my dear 
friend Robert McCheyne showed me the geographical 
structure of this 29th Psalm. And certainly it enhances 
the meaning of this majestic ode when we conceive the 
spectator-psalmist as standing with the awe struck mul- 
titude in the temple porch, and watching the march of the 
thunder-storm as it advances from the Mediterranean or 
“ mighty” sea, and at last bursts in a water-flood around 
themselves. 


It stood—but I could not discern its form— 
A figure before mine eyes, 

—Silence—and I heard a voice: 

‘ Shall a mortal be righteous before God ? 
Shall a man be pure before his Maker 1’ ” 


But perhaps the poetic beauty in which the 
Bible most excels all other books, is description 
of the world around us. A better idea of the 
poetic susceptibility was never given than when 
John Foster called it physiopathy, * the faculty 
of pervading all nature with one’s own being, so 
as to have a perception, a life, an agency, in all 
things.” ‘If you observe a man of this order, 
though his body be a small thing, completely in- 
vested with a little cloth, he expands his being 
in a grand circle all around him. He feels as if 
he grew in the grass. and flowers, and groves ; 
as if he stood on yonder distant mountain-top, 
conversing with clouds, or sublimely sporting 
among their imaged precipices, caverns, and 
ruins. He flows in that river, chafes in its cas- 
cades, smiles in the water-lilies, frisks in the 
fishes. He is sympathetic with every bird, and 
seems to feel the sentiment that prompts the song 
of each; and from this ability to transfuse him- 
self into every object around him, in a certain 
sense he inherits all things.” To which we 
would only add, that besides this poetic sympa- 
thy with nature, the sacred writers seem to have 
possessed a still purer perception of what nature 
is. They not only could transfuse their own life 
into the landscape, but they could discern how 
much of the living God is there. Aud instead 
of that material semblance which a Claude ora 
Rembrandt might project on his canvass, or 
Virgi) or Shenstone might embody in his verse, 
they inhaled Jehovah’s breath and harkened to 
Jehovah’s voice, and received into their adoring 
bosoms as much of Jehovah's life as lingers in 
our defaced and fallen world. Hence it comes 
to pass, that the book which contains by far the 
brightest and most vivacious landscape, the ho- 
liest and happiest view of the things around us, 
is the word of God. Viewed in his own light, 
and delineated by his own pencil, the mountains 
skip, the seas clap hands, the little hills rejoice, 
and the valleys sing. The Bible landscape has 
a limpid freshness, as viewed by an eye which 
carnality has never dimmed, or rather that lov- 
ing and observant eye which grace has made 
young again. It needs no Dryads to people its 
woodlands, no Oreads to flit over its mountains, 
no Naiads to give mirth to its waters or music 
to its streams; for a higher animation fills them, 
and every chiming brook and fluttering spray, 
every zephyr and every blessed sound, is a note 
in God’s own anthem: “ Praise the Lord from 
the earth, ye dragons and all deeps; fire, and 





hail; snow, and vapors; stormy wind fulfilling 
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his word: mountains, and all hills; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars: beasts and all cattle; creeping 
things, and flying fowl: kings of the earth, and 
all people; princes, and all judges of the earth: 
both young men, and maidens; old men, and 
children: let them praise the name of the Lord; 
for his name alone is excellent; his glory is above 
the earth and heaven.” 

But instead of quoting illustrative passages 
from what may be called the pastoral and de- 
scriptive poetry of Scripture, I shall read one 
which, while a graphic description, like most 
kindred portions of holy writ owes its sublimity 
to its moral power; and I quote it the rather be- 
cause our own translation does not bring out its 
entire significance. It is the 28th chapter of 
Job, and the question is, Where is wisdom to be 
found? and, What is the abode or hiding-place 
of understanding? Is it a deposit hidden in the 
bowels of the earth—a treasure for which we 
must ransack the caverns underneath, or rum- 
mage in the rifted rock? Is it a secret for which 
we must bribe the grave, or which death alone 
can whisper in the ear? And so it commences 
with a magnificent account of the miner's do- 
ings under-ground : 


“Truly there is a mine for the silver, 

And a place for the gold so fine : 

Iron is dug up from the earth, 

And the earth pours forth its copper. 

Man digs into darkness, 

And explores to the utmost bound 

The stores of dimness and death shade ; 

He breaks up the veins from the matrice, 
Which, unthought of, and underfoot, 

Are drawn fourth to gleam among mankind. 
The surface pours forth bread, 

But the subterranean winds of a fiery region 
Its stones are the sapphire’s bed, 

And it hides the dust of gold. 

It is a path which the eagle knows not, 

Nor has the eye of the vulture scanned. 

The lion’s whelp has not tracked it, 

Nor the ravening lion pounced on it. 

The miner thrusts his hand on the sparry ore, 
And overturns the mountains by their roots. 
He cuts a channel through the rock, 

And espies each precious gem. 

He binds up the oozing waters, 

And darts a radiance through the gloom. 

But O, where shall Wispom be found ? 

And where is the place of UnpersTaNnpDING ? 
Man knows not its source, 

For it is not to be found in the land of the living, 
The sea says, ‘It is not in me;’ 

And ‘ Not in me,’ echoes the abyss. 

Solid gold cannot be given for it, 

Nor silver be weighed for its purchase. 

It cannot be bought for the ingot of Ophir, 
For the precious onyx or the sapphire. 

The burnished gold and crystal cannot equal it, 
Nor golden trinkets match it, 

Talk not of corals or pearls, 

For the attraction of wisdom is beyond rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia cannot rival it, 


Nor the purest bullion barter it. 
“ Whence, then, cometh Wisdom? 
And where is the place of Understanding? 
Hid from the eyes of all living, 
And unseen by the fowls of the air, 
Destruction and Death say, 
‘ We have heard its fame with our ears.’ 
God understands its track ; 
He knows its dwelling place; 
For to the end of the earth he sees, 
And under all heaven surveys. 
When he weighed out the air 
And meted out the water; 
When he fixed the course of the rain, 
And the path of the hurricane; 
Then did he eye it and proclaim it; 
He prepared it and searched it out, 
And unto man he said, 
‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is Understanding.’ ”’* 


It would consume all this evening were I read- 
ing from the prophets and the psalms those pas- 
sages of grandeur which make the sacred text so 
awful and august; and of that class I shall read 
no more. But perhaps the sublime, though the 
highest order of literary effort is not, after all, 
the most popular. Were we putting it to the 
world at large we should probably find that the 
books they like best are those which are less ex- 
alted above the every-day level, and whose sim- 
ple incidents, and cheerful glimpses, and human 
pathos, bring them home to every man's com- 
prehension and feeling. In this sort of narrative 
that world’s book, the Bible, abounds. Do you 
ask for tenderness? ‘Aud Ruth said to her 
mother-in-law, Entreat me not to leave thee, 
nor to return from following after thee; for 
whither thou goest 1 will go, and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: where thou diest will 
I die, and there will I be buried. The Lord do 
so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” Do you ask for pathos? “And 
Cushi said, Tidings, my lord the king; for the 
Lord hath avenged thee this day of all them that 
rose up against thee. And the king said unto 
Cushi, Is the young man, Absalom, safe? And 
Cushi answered, The enemiesof my lord the king 
and all that rise up against thee to do thee hurt, be 
as that young man is. And the king was much 
moved, and went up to the chamber over the 





|gate aud wept; and as he went thus he said, O, 
| my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 
'Would God I had died for thee, O, Absalom, my 
son, my son!” Ordo you ask for natural, simple, 
and affecting narrative? “A certain man had 
two sons, and the younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falleth tome. And he divided unto them his liv- 

* Some lines of the above may be slightly paraphrased ; 
but the version is essentially the same as that of Dr. Ma- 
son Goode, with modifications from Dr. Lee and others, 
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ing. And not many days after the younger son 
gathered all together, and took his journey into 
a far country, and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living. And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in that land; and 
he began to be in want. And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country ; and he sent 
him into the field to feed swine. And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks which 
the swine did eat; and no man gave unto him. 
And when he came to himself he said, How 
many hired servants of my father’s house have 
bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger! I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son; make me as one of thy 
hired servants. And he arose and came to his 
father. But when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the 
son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. But the father said unto 
his servants, Bring forth the best robe, and put 
it on him; and puta ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet; and bring hither the fatted calf, and 
kill it; and let us eat, and be merry; for this my 
sun was dead, and is alive again: he was lost, 
and is found.” 

I could willingly extend these remarks to other 
species of composition, and would like to show 
particularly how many models of eloquent argu- 
ment and engaging discourse are contained in the 
New Testament. But on the wide field of rev- 
elation, with its intellectual opulence, I forbear 
to enter. I can easily understand how the Bi- 
ble was one of the four volumes which always 
lay on Byron's table; and it would be easy to fill 
a lecture with the testimonies, witting or unwit- 
ting, which painters, sculptors, orators and poets, 
have rendered to the most thought-suggesting 
book in all the universe. It never aims at fine 
writing. It never steps aside for a moment for 
the sake of a felicitous expression or a good 
idea. It has only one end—to tell the world 
about God's great salvation; and yet the won- 
der is, that it has incidentally done more to sup- 
ply the world with powerful and happy diction, 
aud literature with noble thoughts and images, 
aud the fine arts with memorable subjects, than 
perhaps all other books that have been written. 
The world’s Maker is the Bible’s Author, and 
the same profusion which furnished so lavishly 
the abode of man, has filled so richly and adorn- 
ed go brilliantly the book of man. 

And just as that Bible is the great storehouse 
and repertory of intellectual wealth, so I must 
add that its vital truth is the grand source of in- 





tellectual power. When Sir Samuel Romilly 
visited Paris, immediately after the first Freneh 
Revolution, he remarked, ** Every thing I saw 
convinced me that, independently of our future 
happiness aud our sublimest enjoyments in this 
life, religion is necessary to the comforts, the 
conveniences, and even the elegances and lesser 
pleasures of life. Not only did I never meet 
with a writer truly eloquent who did not at least 
affect to believe in religion, but I never met with 
one in whom religion was not the richest source 
of his eloquence.” I am persuaded that in 
things intellectual the rule will hold, that piety 
is power. I am persuaded that no productions 
of genius will survive to the end of all things, in 
which there is not something of God; and lam 
further persuaded, that no book can exercise a 
lasting ascendency over mankind on which his 
blessing has not been implored, and in which his 
Spirit does not speak. Of all the powers and 
faculties of the human mind, the noblest is the 
one which God has created for himself; and if 
that reverential or adoring faculty do not exist, 
or be by suicidal hands extirpated, the world will 
soon cease to feel the man who has no fear of 
God. The stateliest compartment in this human 
soul is the one which, in creating it, Jehovah re- 
served for his own throne-room and presence- 
chamber; and however curiously decorated or 
gorgeously furnished the other compartments be, 
if this be empty and void, it will soon diffuse a 
blank and beggarly sensation over all the rest. 
And thus, while the Voltaires and Rousseaus, of 
atheist memory, are waxing old and vanishing 
from the firmament of letters, names of less re- 
nown, but more religion, brighten to a greater 
lustre. So true is it that no man can long keep 
a hold of his fellow-men, unless he himself first 
has hold of God. 

But if a sincere and strenuous Theism be thus 
important, such natural faith in God as buoyed 
the wing of Platoinu his long and ethereal flights, 
or bulged the Saxon muscle of Shakspeare in 
his mightiest efforts, incomparably more preva- 
lent is that intellectual prowess which a scrip- 
tural faith produces. He is no unknown God 
whom the believer in Jesus worships, and it is 
no ordinary inspiration which that God of light 
and love supplies to his servants. And were it 
not for fear of tediousness, 1 would rejoice to 
enumerate one genius after another which the 
gospel kindled, if it did not create. That gos- 
pel, beyond all controversy, was our own Milton’s 
poetic might. This was the struggling energy 
which, after years of deep musing and wrapt de- 
votion, after years of mysterious muttering and 
anxious omen, sent its pyramid of flame into old 
England‘s dingy hemisphere, and poured its mol- 
ten wealth, its lava of gold and gems, fetched 
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deep from classic and patriarchal times, adown 
the russet steep of Puritan theology. This was 
the fabled foot which struck from the sward of 
Cowper’s mild and silent life a joyous Castalia— 
a fountain deep as Milton’s fire, and like it tine- 
tured with each learned and sacred thing it 
touched in rising, but soft and full as Siloah’s 
fount, which flowed fast by the oracle of God. 
And that gospel was the torch which, on the hills 
of Renfrewshire, fired a young spirit, Pollok— 
himself both sacrifice and altar pile—till Britain 
spied the light, and wondered at the brief but 
brilliant beacon. But why name the individual 
instances? What is modern learning, and the 
march of intellect, and the reading million but 
one great monument of the gospel’s quickening 
power! Three hundred years ago the classics 
were revived; but three hundred years ago the 


dead truths into queachless aud world quicken- 
ing powers. 

For practical and devotional purposes, we 
could desire no better version of the Bible than 
our own truthful and time-hallowed translation. 
But for these purposes to which we have this 
evening adverted—for the sake of its intelligent 
literary perusal, we have sometimes wished that, 
either in the originals or in English, some judi- 
cious editor would give us, each in a separate 
fasciculus, the several contributions of each sacred 
penman. As it is, with the sixty-six volumes of 
the Bible all compressed into a single tome, we 
are apt to regard them, not only as homogene- 
ous inspiration, which they are, but as contem- 
porary compositions, which they are not. We 
forget that, in point of time, there is the same 
interval between Moses and Matthew as there is 


gospel wasrestored. Digging in the Pompeii of| between the close of the canon and the compila- 


the middle age, Lorenzo and Leo found the lamps 
in which the old classic fires had burned; but 
there was no oil in the lamps, and they had long 
since gone out. For models of candelabra and 
burners, there could not be better than Livy and 


tion of the Augsburg confession. And, with 
each portion divided into those numbered para- 
graphs which we call verses, we are apt to lose 
sight of the characteristic style of the various 
compositions. An epistle lookslike a poem, and 


Horace and Plato and Pindar; but the faith}a history reads like a collection of adages or 


which once filled them, the old pagan fervor, 


apothegms. But allowing one book to contain 


was long since extinct, and the lamps were only | the minor prophets, and another the general epis- 
fit for the shelf of the antiquary. But it was then| tles, there would still remain upwards of twenty 
that, in the crypt of the convent, Luther and| inspired penmen whose writings might, much to 
Zwingle and Melancthon observed a line of su-| their mutual illustration, be bound up in separate 
pernatural light, and with lever and mattock| volumes, and preserved in their individual iden- 
lifted the grave-stone and found the gospel which| tity. We should thus have in one volume all 
the Papist had buried. There it had flamed, “‘a| that Moses wrote, and in another, chronologi- 
light shining in a dark place,” through unsus-| cally arranged, all the writings of Paul. One 
pected ages, unquenchable in its own immor-| volume might contain all the psalms of David; 
tality, the long-lost lamp in the sepulchre. Ju-} another, those psalms—nearly as numerous— 
piter was dead, and Minerva had melted into| which were indited by Moses and Asaph and 
ether, and Apollo was grey with eld, and the|others. In one cover might be bound up the 
most elegant idols of antiquity had gone to the| gospel, the epistles, and the apocalypse of John; 
moles and the bats. But there is One who can-| and in another that divine song, those confes- 
not die, and does not change ; and the Fountain | sions of a converted philosopher, and that an- 
of scriptural learning is He who is also the Foun-| cient “ wealth of nations,” which were written 
tain of life, the Alpha and Omega, Jesus the|downby Solomon. And under such an arrange- 
Son of God. From his gospel it was that the| ment might we not hope that books, usually 
old classic lamps, when filled with fresh oil, were | read in chapters or smaller morsels, might some- 
kindled again; and at that gospel it was that] times be read continuously, taken down from the 
Bacon and Locke and Milton and Newton and | shelf, as another attractive book would be taken, 
all the mighty spirits of modern Europe, caught| on a leisure evening, and read through at a sin- 
the fire which made them blaze the meteors of| gle sitting? Might we not hope, in such a case, 


our firmament, the marvels of our favored time 


.| that while those who now read the Old and New 


And should any one now chance to hear me| Testaments would read them still, some who at 
who is ambitious to be the lasting teacher or the} present do not read the Bible might be tempted 
extensive light of society—to paint or think or|to read Paul, Moses and Isaiah? And is it too 


sing for a wider world than our railway readers 


,| sanguine to expect that, as the searching of scrip- 


let him remember, that nothing can immortalize| tures and sacred knowledge thus increased, some 
the works of genius if there be no gospel in| who first resorted to the book for literary enter- 
them. The facts of that gospel are the world’s| tainment might learn from it the lessons which 
main stock of truth—the fire of that gospel is| make wise to life everlasting ? 


the only Promethean spark which can ignite our 





At all events, theology has not yet turned to 
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sufficient account the Bible’s marvellous diver- 
sity. You know how opposite are the turns, and 
how various the temperaments of different peo- 
ple, and how unequal their capacities. One has 
a logician’s intellect, and delights in dialectic 
subtility. Another has a prompt intuition and 
deprecates as so much bamboozlement every in- 
genious or protracted argument. Some have 
the ideal faculty so strong that they never under- 
stand a proposition rightly till it sparkles as a 
sentiment; poet-wise, their eyes are in their 
apex; they cannot descry matters of fact and 
homely truths, which creep along the ground or 
travel on all-fours, but in order to arrest a vision 
so sublime as theirs, thoughts must spread the 
wiugs of metaphor, and soar into the zenith: 
while others are so prosaic, that they are offend- 
ed atall imagery, and grudge the time it takes to 
translate a trope or figure. Some minds are 
concrete, and cannot understand a general state- 
ment till they see a particular example. Others 
are so abstract, that an illustration is an interrup- 
tion, and an example a waste of time. Most 
men love history, and nearly all men live much 
in the future. Some minds are pensive, some 
are cheerful; some are ardent, and some are sin- 
gularly phlegmatic. And had an angel penned 
the Bible, even though he could have conde- 
scended to the capacity of the lowliest reader, 
he could not have foreseen the turn and fitted the 
taste of every child of Adam. And had a mor- 
tal penman been employed, however versatile 
his talent, however many-faced his mind, he 
could not have made himself all things to his 
brethren, nor produced styles enough to mirror 
the mental features of all mankind. In his wis- 
dom and goodness, the Most High has judged 
far better for our world; and using the agency 
of forty authors—transfusing through the pecu- 
liar tastes and temperaments of so many indi- 
viduals, and these * men of like passions with 
ourselves,” the self-same truths, the Spirit of 
God has secured for the Bible universal adapta- 
tion. For the pensive, there is the dirge of Jere- 
miah, and the cloud-shadowed drama of Job. 
For the sanguine and hopeful, there sounds the 
blithe voice and there beats the warm pulse of 
old Galilean Peter. And for the calm, the con- 





templative, the peacefully-loving, there spreads 


divine. The most homely may find the matter 
of fact, the unvarnished wisdom and plain sense 
which is the chosen aliment of their sturdy un- 
derstandings, in James’ blunt reasonings; and 
the most heroic can ask no higher standard, no 
loftier feats, no consecration more intense, no 
spirituality more ethereal, than they will find in 





the Pauline epistles. hose who love the spark- 





ling aphorism and the sagacious paradox are 
provided with food convenient in the Proverbs; 
and for those whose poetic fancy craves a ban- 
quet more sublime, there is the dew of Hermon 
and Bozrah’s red wine—the tender freshness of 
pastoral hymns, and the purple tumult of tri- 
umphal psalms. And while the historian is 
borne back to ages so remote that grey tradition 
cannot recollect them, and athwart oblivious 
centuries, in nooks of brightness and in oases of 
light sees the patriarch groups, clear, vivid and 
familiar as the household scenes of yesterday ; 
there is also a picture sketched for the explorers 
of the future. For while the apocalyptic curtain 
slowly rises, while the seven thunders shake its 
darkness palpable, and streaks of glory issue 
through its fringe of fire, the new Jerusalem 
comes down from heaven, and gazing on the 
pearly gates and peaceful streets and bowers of 
sanctity, our planet can scarce believe that she 
is gazing on herself, that this is old mother earth 
grown young again; that this vision of holiness 
and bliss is nothing more than paradise restored— 
that “ new” but ancient “earth in which dwell- 
eth righteousness.” 

But in order rightly to appreciate this literary 
diversity of the Bible’s several books, itis essen- 
tial to remember the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible collective. Imagine the case of an ac- 
complished evangelist. Suppose there were a 
missionary endowed with the gift of tongues, 
and called to ply his labors in different places at 
successive periods. He goes to France, and ad- 
dressing its vivacious inhabitants, he abandons 
the direct and sober style of his fatherland; every 
utterance is antithesis; every gem of thought is 
cut brilliant-wise ; and the whole oration jigs on 
gay, elastic springs. He passes thence to Hol- 
land, and in order to conciliate its grave burgh- 
ers, his steady thoughts move on in stiff proces- 
sion, trim, concinnate, old-fashioned, orderly. 
Avon he finds himself amid a tribe of red In- 
dians; and instantly his imagination spreads 
pinions of flame, and, familiar with thunder, tor- 
rents, and burning mountains, his talk is the tune 
of the tempest. And ending his days in Arabia 
or Persia, through the fantastic sermon skip sha- 
dowy antelopes or dream-like gazelles; while 


each interstice of thought is filled by a voluptu- 
like a molten melody, or an abysmal joy, the| 
page—sunny, ecstatic, boundless—of John the’ 


ous mystery, like the voice of the darkling night- 
ingale as it floats through air laden with jasmine 
or roses. And thus, “all things to all men,” 
this gifted evangelist wins them all; whereas, 
had he spoken like an Oriental to the Indian, or 
like a Persian to the Hollander, he would have 
offended each, and would have been a barbarian 
to all. The teacher is ove, the same evangelist 
every where. ‘The truth, the theme is one; over 
and over again the same glorious gospel. Nay, 
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the substance of each sermon is essentially one ; 
for it is a new forth-pouring from the same foun- 
tain, another yearning from the same full heart 
But to suit successive hearers the rhythm alters, 
the tune is changed. 

Such is the principle on which the Great Evan- 
gelist has acted. In inditing sermons for the 
world, such is the principle on which. the divine 
Spirit has proceeded. Speaking to men, he has 
used the words of men. When on the two tables 
God wrote the ten commandments, he did not 
write them in the speech unutterable of the third 
heavens, he wrote them in Hebrew letters, He- 
brew words, and Hebrew idiom; and had it so 
pleased him, he might have given all the Scrip- 
tures in the self-same way. Employing no mor- 
tal pen whatever, from the top of Sinai he might 
have handed down the one Testament, and from 
the top of Olivet the other—the whole, from 
Genesis to Revelations, completed without hu- 
man intervention, and on amaranthine leaves 
engraven in Heaven’s own holograph. And in 
such a case there would have been no dispute as 
to the extent of inspiration; there would have 
been no need that, like the electrometers of the 
meteorologist, theologians should invent tests of 
its intensity, nicely graduated from the zero of 
superintendence up to the fulness of suggestion. 
But infinite Wisdom preferred another way. In- 
spiration he made the counterpart of the incar- 
nation ; and as in the incarnate mystery we have, 
without mutual encroachment and without con- 
fusion, very God and very man, so in theopneus- 
tic Seripture we have a book, every sentence of 
which is truly human, and yet every sentence of 
which is truly divine. Holy men spoke it, but 
holy men spoke and wrote it as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. And just as when God sent 
his Son into the world, he sent him not as an 
angel, nor even in the fashion of a glorified and 
celestial man. but in all points like his brethren; 
so when he sent into the world his written word, 
it came not ready-written with an angel’s plume, 
but with reeds from the Jordan it was consigned 
to paper from the Nile, every word of it Hellen- 
istic, or Hebrew, and every word none the less 
heavenly. And though the unlettered disciple, 
who in the identity of the ultimate Author for- 
gets the diversity of the intermediate scribes, 
loses less than the dry critic who only recog- 
nizes the mortal penman, that student alone 
will get the full good of his Bible who recogni- 
zes these parallel facts—its perfect and all per- 
vasive divinity, its perfect and all-investing hu 
manity. Or, to sum it up in the vivid words of 
Gaussen, “ As a skilful musician, called to exe- 
cute alone some master piece, put his lips by 
turns to the mournful flute, the shepherd's reed, 


Almighty God, to sound in our ears his eternal 
word, has selected from of old instruments best 
suited to receive successively the breath of his 
Spirit. Thus we have in God's great anthem of 
revelation the sublime simplicity of John; the 
argumentative, elliptical, soul-stirring energy of 
Paul; the fervor and solemnity of Peter; the 
poetic grandeur of Isaiah; the lyric moods of 
David; the ingenuous and majestic narratives of 
Moses: the sententious and royal wisdom of 
Solomon. Yes, it was all this—it was Peter, 
Isaiah, Matthew. John, or Moses; but it was 
God.” ‘ And such ought to be the word of Je- 
hovah, like Emanuel, full of grace and truth, at 
once in the bosom of God and in the heart of 
man, powerful and sympathizing, celestial and 
human, exalted yet humble, imposing and famil- 
iar, God and man.” 

But here, gentlemen, a thought comes over me 
compunctiously. It seems as if we had this 
evening come. a large party of us, to view a fa- 
mous place, and we have stood on the lawn in 
front. or looked up from the quadrangle, au 
told its towers and marked its bulwarks, and 
sketched some of its ornaments: but however 
commanding the elevation, however grateful the 
details and various styles, after all, the glory is 
within. O, my brethren, there is a loveliness 
even in its letter; but there is life for our sou's 
in its divine significance. Be you not only Bible 
visitors but Bible-oceupants. That book which 
God has made the monument of the great re 
demption, and where he has put his own perpe! 
ual Shekinah. do you choose it as the gymnasium 
where you may nourish a youth truly sublime; 
the castle where, in a world of impiety and an 
age of peril, you may find entrenchment for your 
faith and protection for your principles; the sanc 
tuary at whose oracle you may find answers te 
your doubts and light upon your path; the Spi 
rit’s home, whither your affections shall every 
day return, and where your character shall pro 
gressively ennoble it into a comformity with suck 
a royal residence. 

Yes, my dear friends, as a supplement to this 
lecture, let me entreat you to peruse the Bible 
itself. With prayer, with expectation, with eyes 
alert and open, read it: and when a few of you. 
who are friends like-minded, come together, read 
it, search it, siftit, talk aboutit, talk with it And 
as he thus grows mighty in it, I promise each 
earnest Bible student two rewards—it will make 
him both a wiser and a holier man. 

Wiser; for the sayings of God’s word are solid, 
There is a substance which you must have no- 
ticed, cast on the sea shore, the medusa, or sea- 
nettle, as some sorts of it are ealled; an obj. et 
rather beautiful as its dome of amber quivers in 
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at times that you could scarcely lift it; but it is 
all a watery pulp, and if you were carrying it 
home or trying to preserve it, the whole mass 
wou!d quickly trickle out of sight and leave you 
nothing but afew threads of substance. Now, 
most books are like the marine medusa: fresh 
stranded, newly published, as the expression is, 
they make a goodly show; but when a few suns 
have shone on them, the crystal jelly melts, the 
glittering cupola has vanished, and a few meagre 
fibres in your memory are all the residue of the 
once popular authorship. If you ever tried it, 
you must have been struck with the few solid 
thoughts, the few suggestive ideas, which sur- 
vive from the perusal of the most brilliant of hu- 
man books. Few of them can stand three read- 
ings; and of the memorabilia which you had 
marked in your first perusal, on reverting to them 
you find that many of them are not so striking, 
or weighty, or original as you thought. But the 
word of God is solid; it will stand a thousand 
readings, and the man who has gone over it the 
most frequently and the most carefully, is the 
surest of finding new wonders there. And just 
as the pearls of Scripture retain their intrinsic 
worth; as, notwithstanding the frowsy head- 
gear they have garnished, the dull disclosures 
they have adorned, they beam brighter than ever 
when the hand of a Vinet or Chalmers or Hall 
has arranged them anew into a coronet of sanc- 
tified taste and genius; so he among sages is 
the wealthiest man who has detected and appro- 
priated and thoroughly possessed himself of the 
largest number of Bible sayings—the merchant- 
man who. seeking goodly pearls, has sought them 
on this exhaustless strand. 

And holier; for though we have this evening 
spoken of the Bible very much as if it were a 
human book, you cannot be long conversant with 
it till you find that it is something more. Like 
Tabor, it is a ** mountain apart.” Among the 
books of this world it is isolated, unique, pecu- 
liar; and the farther up you get, the more ac- 
quainted you become with human books, and 
the more alongside of them you study the book 
of God, the more amazed will you be at its out- 
standing elevation, its world-topping preémi- 
nence. And just as in sealing a high mountain, 
it needs no chemistry to analyze the air and tell 
the pilgrim that it is free from miasma and impu- 
rities—as every breath which paints a purer crim- 
son on his cheek and sends a tonic tide through 
all his frame would tell him its salubrity; so it 
needs no argument, no analysis, to persuade a 
spiritual mind that the air of heaven, the breath 
of God, is here. In his holier feelings as he 
reads. in the godly zeal and joyful strenuousness 
which requite each mounting footstep, with in- 
stinct sure his regenerate nature hails the con- 





genial inspiration. Aud just ason Tabor’s sum- 
mit, when from heaven saints in snowy garme .ts 
came down, and from Christ his own glory came 
through, it needed no refracting prism or con- 
cdensing lens to assure them that it was a body 
of more than earthly brightness which they were 
gazing upon: so, my dear friends, when a text 
is transfigured, when the Holy Spirit in the word 
lets out his grace and glory, it will need no Pa- 
ley nor Butler to prove that the wisdom and the 
power of God are there, but, radiant with emit- 
ted splendor, and dazzling your admiring eyes, 
in God's own light you will see it to be God's 
own word. Nor can I wish for you a better 
wish, than that thus you may be often surprised 
and overwhelmed. Yes, dear brethren, in the 
very midst of this noisy capital, and in the me- 
ridian of this man-wasting, money-making age, 
may you often find your Sabbath, and your place 
of prayer, and your Bible “a mountain apart.” 
In blissful bewilderment may you forget the fas- 
cinations of earth and the pleasures of sin, and 
only wake up to find yourself alone with the 
Master. And none shall less grieve than he who 
has this evening addressed you, if the literary 
attractions of the book be thus merged and su- 
perseded in charms more spiritual, in attractions 
which, if they draw you to the Bible, will also 
draw you at last to heaven. 
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It was the May when I was born; 
There blew no wind the summer morn, 
And starry buds were on the thorn. 


Down deepening from the languid noon, 
In silent skies, the mighty moon 
All night long did thrill and swoon. 


Then on the daisy-tufted green 
The Faéry Ladies tript unseen, 
And little breezes laugh’d between. 


. * * * 


* o * . 


From year to year, a lonely child ; 
A dreamy boyhood ;—musing, mild ;— 
Alone amid the woodland wild. 


No tender eyes were bent on me; 
I sat upon no mother’s knee ; 
I had no home in infancy. 
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In scorn of other playmates—so— 
I took the breezes as they blow; 
I took the waters in their flow. 


. * 


But often wandering, faint and weary, 
Amid the dews and twilight dreary, 
I heard low songs and whispers eery. 


Whispered by an unseen faéry— 
On river-banks, and solitary 
Meadow-lands, or uplands airy. 


A charm about my path did move, 
And hover round me, and above ;— 
A faéry bride, a faéry love!— 


For often, under summer skies, 
We watched the wild, white stars arise, 
And gazed into each other’s eyes. 


* 
* 


My heart would faint when she drew nigh: 


A fragrance, gathering silently, 
Drew out my whole soul in a sigh. 


As oft, on lonely Indian seas 
The faintly-falling, full, south breeze 
Blows downward dreamy fragrances; 


What time the twinkling daylight fails 
Round some still ship, that slowly sails, 
Laden with spice and odorous bales. 


* * * 
* * * 


She built for me a wondrous bower;-- 
Long, linkéd alleys, falling lower, 
And tangled over with berry and flower; 


—Flowers in many a dreamy dell; 
Purple and crimson, globe and bell ; 
Lily, and rose, and asphodel. 


And statued Beauty, breathed in snow, 
Shone, the shadowy aisles below, 
And charméd rivers wandered slow. 


And fountains lighting twilit grots, 
Deep-set in fragrant flower-plots ;— 
And strange green trees in tangled knots. 


- 
+ 


But, slowly, on my dreaming soul 
A wayward, restless fancy stole ;— 
I wearied even of love’s control. 


I sickened of a vague desire ; 
My heart within me burned like fire; 
Old scenes began to pall and tire. 


I could not look in the sweet skies ; 
Nor gaze into those faéry eyes, 
And feel my happy bosom rise. 





Because that there, from day to day, 
The shadows of existence lay 
Forever on the self-same way. 


That gazing in the self-same face, 
My feet the self-same paths did pace, 
Forever in the self-same place. 


Therefore this change upon me came; 
Therefore my heart was burned with flame ; 
—Wearied of pleasures still the same. 


I longed to know what shapes of life 
Without my garden-bower were rife ; 
To know their griefs, and dare their strife. 


* * a 
. * * 


So, moved by some mysterious fate, 
One evening when the night was late, 
I wandered to the garden gate. 


I heard my heart beat quick and low ; 
I heard the silence by me flow: 
[ looked into the dark below. 


And to me from the distant world 
Strange sounds upon the wind were whirled; 
And floating wreaths of smoke up-curled. 


And ’twixt the darkness and the light, 
With many a wild and lurid sight, 
My fixéd eyes were dazzled quite. 


Melodious lutes in palace-halls, 
And angry shouts and dying calls, 
And camp-fires set round leaguered walls. 


And wrecking ships on lonely sands, 
And arméd throngs, and praying hands, 
And ruin rolled from distant lands. 


And sounds of midnight revelry, 
And happy forms, that pensively 
Seemed wandering by a moonlit sea. 


* * o . 
. * * 


Downward I stole ;—and loud and near, 
The heavy, heated atmosphere 
Blew those strange sounds upon my ear. 


My dancing pulses seemed to thrill 
With wild desires, against my will.— 
Behind me—all was dark and still. 


The tall tree-tops were hushed above; 
I left the garden, and the grove — 
And left forever my faéry love. 


o * 


* *. * . 


The days grow dim;—and one by one 
The human hopes | leaned upon, 
Have broken in my hand—and gone. 


And baleful Beauty’s evil light 
Is dark. And Love with blinded sight ;— 
And hollow Friendship cold and trite ;— 
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And those wild dazzling-winged Desires, 
Whose glory in the touch expires ; 
And Fame that lures to funeral fires ;— 


All these are cold. The shadows fall; 
The light of life grows faint and small; 
Dark Disappointment covers all. 


But half-remembered, half-forgot, 
Like Memories by dreams begot, 
Of things which were, and yet were not, 


Sometimes in sad and silent hours, 
I seem once more, ’mid those wild bowers, 
To feel the scent of the faéry-flowers. 


Sometimes a faintly-echoed strain 
Will bring sensations thro’ my brain 
Of those forgotten days again. 


Or some sad face with wistful eyes 
One moment seen in crowds, supplies 
A link to those strange sympathies. 


As oft, amid the harsh confusion 
Of stirring life, some old illusion 
Winds round the heart its sweet delusion. 


And ever still, in lonely dreams, 
A softened light around me streams; 
A tender face above me beams. 


But never more—oh! never more, 
Will later hours of life restore 
That faéry-lighted land of yore! 





RICHMOND ATHENEUM. 


At a meeting of the Committee on the Athe- 
neum, held on the 4th day of October, 1851, 
Mr. Morson, from the sub-committee appointed 
to prepare an address to the citizens, as to the 
plans of the committee and the objects of the 
Atheneum, reported the following which was 
unanimously approved, and ordered to be pub- 
lished : 


To tHe Citizens or Ricumonp. 


The building formerly known as the Rich- 
mond ‘ Academy,” and the lot on which it is 
situated, (at the corner of Marshall and Tenth 
streets,) having recently become the property of 
the city, it has been resolved by an Ordinance in 
Council, to establish there an ‘“* Athenzum,” for 
the promotion of education, the encouragement 
of ‘earning and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge. In the same ordinance, valuable provis- 
ious were adopted for affording instruction to 





“indigent children,” and the regulation of * pri- 
mary schools” and of the * Lancasterian School.” 
These provisions were naturally introductory to 
the institution of the Atheneum, as a part of one 
general plan for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects already indicated. To further these objects 
leave was granted to the “Richmond Library 
Association,” and the * Virginia Historical and 
Philosophical Society,” to occupy the rooms in 
the upper story of the Atheneum for Library pur- 
poses; and provision was made for appropria- 
ting annually to each the sum of one hundred 
and fifty dollars, to add to their libraries; but 
coupled with the terms that these libraries should 
be made conveniently accessible to the citizens 
generally. At the same time, a “Committee 
on the Atheneum” was appointed, with control 
over the other stories of the building; but under 
instructions that some of the rooms should be ap- 
propriated to public lecture; for admission to 
which (except in cases appropriate for exemp- 
tion,) moderate fees should be charged todefray 
incidental expenses, and, if practicable, to pur- 
chase a scientific library and apparatus. The 
committee were moreover required to consider 
and report to the Council what repairs and im- 
provements would be proper to the building and 
lot referred to, with an estimate of the probable 
cost. Since their appointment, the committee 
have had several meetings, at which, among 
other measures, they have resolved to invite our 
distinguished townsman, Judge Robertson, to 
deliver an introductory lecture, to which admit- 
tance shall be free. They have also organized 
several sub-committees; one upon the subject of 
repairs and improvements to the lot and building; 
another upon the subject of lectures; and another 
charged with the duty of preparing a public ad- 
dress in regard to the objects of the Atheneum. 
None of these sub-committees have yet made 
definite reports; but they have frequently had 
conferences in relation to the general outline of 
their plans; and it has been considered advisa- 
ble that the following address to the citizens of 
Richmond should be submitted to them without 
further delay: 

The plan of having such an institution as the 
* Atheneum,” if suitably encouraged, must be 
eminently beneficial. It will place within the 
reach of all, the means of obtaining useful know- 
ledge, at the lowest cost, and in the most agree- 
able way. ‘lhere are few cities in our Union, 
of equal size with Richmond, in which some- 
thing of the kind has not been tried; and wher- 
ever tried, the results have been auspicious. 
The libraries here which will at once be placed 
in the Atheneum are already respectable, and 
must be constantly improving; not only by city 
appropriations, but itis hoped, by individual con- 
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tributions. The community cannot fail to ap- 
prove and patronise these libraries. Access to 
them without charge is itself no unimportant 
benefit to the public. And in connection with 
their use, a judicious system of lectures, is emi- 
nently calculated to awaken a desire for improve- 
ment, aad to afford the means of its gratifica- 
tion. These lectures may be made to address 
themselves, and itis anticipated they will address 
themselves to the diffusion of knowledge; not 
merely upon subjects of abstract science, but its 
application to all the useful arts and the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Lectures on the mechanic arts, 
on chemistry, and on other subjects calculated to 
afford instruction, as well to the pupils in our 


schools as to all others capable or desirous of 


improving their minds, arein contemplation. In 
other places, it is by no means uncommon to in- 
vite distinguished lecturers from a distance, and 
afford them remuneration, where required, from 
the fees of admission or other sources provided 
for the occasion. Our proximity to Washington 
and the Smithsonian Institute, where such lec- 
turers are expected to be constantly invited and 
in attendance, will, we hope, enable us to pro- 
cure their presence here at a comparatively mod- 
derate expense. 

There is no business, no trade, no art, no pur- 
suit in life in which the instruction thus obtained 


would not prove practically useful, and lead, if 


wisely applied, to distinction and fortune. Ona 
recent occasion, it was strikingly said by Daniel 


Webster, that the late exhibition at the Crystal 


Palace in London had proven to the world, and 
compelled even the British press to acknowledge, 


“that in everything valuable, in everything for 
human improvement, the United States go so far 
ahead of everybody else as to leave nobody in 
And no reflecting mind can fail to ac- 
knowledge that the great cause of this superi- 
ority, is the effort, constantly made and continu- 
ally promoted by the genius of our institutions, 
for the general diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and the opening of the fountains of instruction 
so as to make them readily accessible to the peo- 
Nor can a better mode of accom- 
plishing this be in any wise devised, than by a 
judicious system of public lectures, in combina- 


sight.” 


ple at large. 


tion with well-selected public libraries. 


These must invite the attendance of all desi- 
rous Of improvement, and especially the young, 


who will find in them sources of pleasure as wel 
as of profit. 
idleness and dissipation to while away their hours 
of leisure, they will find recreation far more 
agreeable, rational and instructive, in meeting 
their companions, and all who love the pursuits 
of learning, in the resorts dedicated to the cul- 


Instead of repairing to haunts of 


literature. Richmond is behind many of her 
sister cities in institutions of the kind contempla- 
ted ; and it is high time to wipe out the reproach. 
The proposed lecture-room will be spacious, and 
eligibly situated ; care will be taken to obtain in- 
structive lectures, and it cannot be doubted that 
after a fair beginning has once been made, a 
sufficient audience will be always in attendance 
to secure, out of admission fees, though ever so 
moderate, sufficient funds to pay expenses and 
lay up some surplus for ulterior purposes. Still, 
to insure such a fair beginning, some pecuniary 
aid and liberal manifestation of enlightened in- 
terest on the part of the citizens, would be in 
the highest degree auspicious. The Atheneum 
building and the grounds around it, ought to be 
put in the best order. It would be wise economy 
to do this at once; all who love the city, the 
State, and the people within its borders, should 
give their voices and their aid in furtherance of 
that object. The institution would then be an 
ornament to the city, a place to which we might, 
with feelings of satisfaction, invite the attention 
of strangers, and an agreeable resort for our own 
citizens and their families. The lot, as it now 
is, is susceptible of being very agreeably impro- 
ved; and if added to, as might perhaps be con- 
veniently accomplished, by the purchase of the 
adjoining lot, now occupied by Mr. Wright, its 
advantages would be greatly increased. Nor 
should a narrow economy interfere with an ar- 
rangement so beneficial. Under arbitrary gov- 
ernment, the treasures coming from the people, 
have been lavished upon costly but useless pa- 
geantries, pyramids and palaces; but in all en- 
lightened republics, it has been the pride and the 
pleasure of the people, liberally to contribute 
from their resources, for the solid improvement 
and advantage of their country and their pos- 
terity. ’ 

In setting apart the lot and building for the 
purposes of an *“ Atheneum,” the City Council 
have certainly adopted an enlightened policy. 
The experiment of the “ Academy” on its ori- 
ginal plan had signally failed. It was once ex- 
pected that it would have had the effect of cheap- 
ening, or giving a higher order to education, and 
in that way would have dispensed much good ; 
but it failed to do either. There were other 
schools under individual auspices, at prices no 
higher, and they were as much resorted to as 
the Academy under the superintendence of a 
Board of Trustees. 





tivation of science and the encouragement of 





The heavy debt from the Academy to the city, 
continued to increase, without any prospect of 
public advantage; and hence, as the property 
itself was the only source from which any pay- 
meut could be anticipated, it was deemed advi- 
sable to acquire it, and to devote it to some re- 
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ally useful and beneficial public purpose. Such 
a purpose, it is confidently believed, cannot be 
better subserved, than by the establishment of 
the proposed Atheneum. Nor is it thought ne- 
cessary to enlarge more upon its advantages. 
They are so obvious, and have been attested by 
experiments elsewhere, so satisfactorily, that 
such an institution cannot fail to obtain the pat- 
ronage and support of the Richmond public. At 
the present juncture, liberal appropriations and 
contributions towards it would be most oppor- 
tune to procure a chemical apparatus and for 
other purposes. And so far as individuals may 
be disposed to lend their assistance, perhaps it 
will not be out of place to suggest that their con- 
tributions may be appropriately deposited with 
Col. Thos. H. Ellis, the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Committee. 





The Commercial Prospects of the South.” 


Some 12 or 15 years ago there was a move at 
the South in favor of direct trade. Conventions 
were held at various places, and resolutions were 
passed binding the merchants of the South, like 
the oath which old Neptune administers to sai- 
lors when crossing the Line :—*“ never to kiss the 
maid when they can kiss the mistress, unless 
they like the maid the best :”"—* never to eat hard 
bread when they can get soft, unless they prefer 
the hard.” So our Conventions resolved, that 
Southern merchants should never buy in the 
North; when they could purchase at the South, 
unless they could buy cheaper at the North. 

We thought then, that much might be done to 
recover back to the South its lost trade. But 
we were of opinion that it could not be done 
merely by taking Neptunian oaths, or by passing 
Neptunian resolutions. It could not, we thought, 
be done unless merchants would put their hands in 
their pockets: but this they were not prepared to 
do. Aud so the impulse then given to Southern 
commerce ended, we believe, with a cargo or 
two of sugar that was imported from the West 
[adies into Norfolk direct, instead of being car- 
ried right by the Capes of Virginia to New York, 
and then sent from there back to Norfolk. 

We mind the time well when these Conven- 
tions took place ; our heart was in the move, and 
our spirit weut along with the delegates every 
time. It was in 1837-8, along there—when 
the British government was about writing Q. E. 


* Proceedings of the Virginia Mercantile Convention, 
held in the Hall of the House of Delegates, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, September 10th and 11th, 1851. Rich- 
mond, Va. [Reported by F. W. Leeds, Jr., Stenographer.] 
Printed by R. H. Gallaher—Republican Office. 1851. 





D. to the practical demonstration which the 
“ Sirius,” the ‘ Liverpool,” and the * Great 
Western,” were just then giving to the great 
problem of Ocean Steam Navigation. 

France, the French, and the King of the 
French, were burning with the desire not to be 
outdone by England. They had the money 
ready, and were looking for a port on this side 
to which they might start an opposition line of 
steamers. ‘This journal saw it, and proposed 
that the South should offer to take part of the 
stock, provided the French would select Norfolk 
as the terminus for their line—and thus get the 
Line into the hands of Americans; for we “ felt 
it in our bones” that even at that day, we could 
beat John Bull. 

We did succeed in impressing one of the read- 
ers of the “ Messenger” at last, with our notions. 
Him we knew well: he was an enterprising, go- 
ahead fellow. Requiescat! Captivated with 
the idea of subsidizing the French in the noble 
enterprise, he petitioned the Virginia Legislature 
to grant him the charter for an Atlantic Steam 
Navigation Company. He wanted no privileges, 
no favors, but simply the charter; for he was 
sure that with the charter and his energies, 
he could gain the French over as allies and in- 
duce them toselect Norfolk for the American ter- 
minus of their Line. 

The Legislature refused the Charter. The 
French, meeting with no sympathy on this side, 
receiving no overtures from the South to send 
their boats to Norfolk, proceeded to build their 
vessels. They selected New Y ork for their Ameri- 
can station, and sent over their steamers filled 
with officers and servants so bedizzened with 
“‘toggery,” that passengers could not tell one 
from the other. Finally, after a trip or two, one of 
these steamers loaded down with passengers and 
freight, put to sea from New York, and after get- 
ting fairly out into blue water, discovered that the 
sugar had been forgotten. The Captain made 
a speech at the breakfast table the next morning, 
and offered to put back for sugar if the passen- 
gers would say so: but it was too late. The 
passengers had already become sour. This sugar 
business broke up the Line. Johnny Crappo re- 
tired from the contest, and left the field to John 
Bull, to be by him enjoyed without a competitor 
for some 10 or 12 years. 

No human sagacity could penetrate clearly 
enough into the future then, to see all that has 
since actually turned up in the way of Ocean 
Steam Navigation and steamship enterprises; 
but there is little or no doubt that, had the sug- 
gestions of this journal, at the time they were 
made, been adopted by the advocates of direct 
trade in the South,—that, had the Legislature of 
Virginia granted that Ocean Steam Navigation 
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Charter, Norfolk would at this day have been 
the centre of steamship enterprise for the Uni- 
ted States. 

The French steamers would have been built 
there; they would have been commanded and 
controlled by Americans who would never forget 
their sugar, nor make their passengers sour. 

This would have established foundries, ma- 
chine shops, and ship yards at Norfolk, and have 
placed her ten or fifteen years ahead of New 
York in the steamship business. Norfolk would 
then have been enabled to get the contracts from 
the Government for establishing those lines of 
splendid steamers that are now giving such a 
tremendous impetus to the business, the trade, 
travel and traffic of New York. The Lines to 
the Isthmus would have belonged to Norfolk. 
Hers would probably have been the Havre and 
Bremen Lines. And the Old Dominion might 
have claimed also what is now the “ Collins’ 
Line.” 

Geographically speaking, Norfolk is in a po- 
sition to have commanded the business of the 
Atlantic seaboard. It is midway the coast. It 
has a back country of surprising fertility—of 
great capacity and resources; and as far as the 
approaches from the sea are concerned, its fa- 
cility of ingress and egress, at all times and in all 
weathers, there is from Maine to Georgia, from 
the St. Johus to the Rio Grande, nothing like 
Norfolk. 

The waters which flow past Norfolk into the 
sea, divide the producing from the consuming 
States of the Atlantic slope—the agricultural 
from the manufacturing,—the ice ponds of the 
North from the cotton fields at the South—the 
potato patch from the rice plantation—the miner 
from the planter. And these same waters unite 
at this one place the natural channels that lead 
from the most famous regions in the country for 
corn, wheat and tobacco, to the great commer- 
cial marts. 

In order to satisfy any one of the vast natural 
advantages which Norfolk has over any other 
Atlantic sea-port, let us compare the back coun- 
try which naturally belongs to this ancient bo- 
rough and modern city, with that which naturally 
belongs to New York. We hope the reader 
will refer to a map of the United States and with 
his pencil trace a line on it to include all the 
country which isdrained into the Hudson river:— 
for that is the back country which naturally be- 
longs to the City of New York. 

Now let him, in like manner, draw another 
line to include within it all the country that is 
drained into the Chesapeake Bay; for this is 
the back country which naturally belongs to Nor- 
folk. ‘To do this. he will begin and run along 


ple call it—between the Delaware and the Ches- 
apeake. 

Running thence Northwardly, his pencil- 
mark will include all of Pennsylvania that is in 
the valley of the Susquehannah—all of Mary- 
land this side of the mountains—the valley of 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the York and 
the James rivers, with the valley of the Roanoke 
and a great part of the State of North Carolina, 
whose only outlet to the sea is vid Norfolk. 

Such is the back country that nature has given 
to Norfolk for her commercial foundation—and 
such to New York for the corner-stone of her 
commercial edifice. 

Virginia saw these advantages and slept upon 
them. She knew that nature had placed them 
there and made them hers. She never dreamed 
that man could take them away. But man has. 
The enterprise of man has extended the back 
country of New York from the sea to the Lakes; 
from the waters of Long Island Sound to the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. It has turned 
the commerce of the St. Lawrence down the 
Hudson, and placed the mouth of the Mississippi 
as much at Sandy Hook as it is at the Balize. 

Thus did New York while Virginia was sleep- 
ing. Just as she was beginning to wake up, 
chance and the course of events threw in her 
way the steamship enterprise of the French. 
Her merchants, however, could not get their 
hands in their pockets, or rather they stood with 
their hands in their pockets for ten years, and 
quietly looked on while New York was project- 
ing her plans, displaying her enterprise and mo- 
nopolizing all those steam advantages; and now 
that New York has got fairly under way, they in 
the South are again rousing up the people and 
calling their conventions in favor of steamships 
and direct trade. Better late than never. We 
welcome the move with all our heart, and mean 
to support it with all our strength—save and ex- 
cept the Neptunian resolutions. We do not go 
for them. 

We do not wish to discourage the move for a 
line of steamers from Norfolk to Europe, as 
great as the odds against Norfolk now are. We 
know that there are business men in the South 
who, if once they put their hands in their pock- 
ets and their shoulders to the wheel, have en- 
ergy, enterprise and capacity enough for any- 
thing that energy, enterprise and capacity can 
affect. 

While we do not wish to discourage that move 
therefore, we have a proposition to make, which, 
by timely adoption, will, we think, do much to- 
wards recovering for the South her lost advan- 
tages, and that with interest. ‘This proposition 
is another steam-ship enterprise. It may meet 
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of the next 15 years, will show its rejection 
to be a piece of short-sighted policy more to be 
deplored than all the inaction heretofore ohserv- 
ed by Virginia with regard to her natural re- 
sources and commercial advantages. 

The South wants to regain her direct trade. 
Let us first examine how the South came to lose 
it, and the North to get it. We shall then know 
the better how to proceed and what to do to- 
wards recovering it. 

The course of navigation from Europe to this 
country used to be down along the coast of Af- 
rica to the region of the N. E. trade winds. | 
These winds are fair winds for getting to the 
westward. Ships took them, aud with them ran 
over to the United States; falling in with the 
Southern coast first and making the land off 
Charleston or the capes of the Carolinas or of 
Virginia, they would then take a fresh departure 
for New York, Boston, or their port of destina- 
tion, wherever it was, among the New England 
States. 


This made of Charleston and Norfolk a sort of 
relay station, and placed them on the way-side of 
the commercial highway leading from Old to New 
England. 


It was rarely that vessels were found in those 
days to sail more than four or five knots under 
the most favorable circumstances. About two 
miles the hour was the average rate of speed for 
merchantmen in those days. It was not so fast 
as the Gulf stream would carry a log. 

Along the route now pursued by vessels bound 
from Liverpool to New York, the winds are ad- 
verse, and the Gulf stream has to be stemmed 
nearly all the way. The merchantmen of the 
last century were incapable of beating up against 
wind and tide both; consequently the northern 
passage was closed to them, and the usual route 
was to follow the track of Columbus—pass 
through the Sargasso sea, catch the N. E. trades, 
and getting on the parallel of some southern port 
in America, to steer due west until they made 
the land. 

If the merchantman of that day, after thus 
making her land-fall, ascertaining her position 
and keeping away for her port, met a N. W. 
gale or a snow storm, as in winter she was very 
apt to do off New York or Boston, her course 
was to run back south and to lay in Charleston 
until the next spring, waiting for good weather, 
and a fair opportunity for going uorthward 
again. 

Though the existence of the Gulf stream was 
known more than two centuries ago, the fact that 
its waters were warmer than those of the sea 
along side of it, and the idea that this difference 





of temperature could be made available for lon- 


gitude at sea, was not promulgated to naviga- 
tors until 1796-7. 

This is an epoch in navigation, and from it 
commences an era in the course of trade between 
the old world and the new. 

In those days, if the mariner at sea could lay 
his out-spread hand down upon his chart and 
say that it certainly covered the place of his ship, 
he was called a “lucky dog,” and entitled to be 
considered a navigator. 

We beg leave to illustrate, and to instance, as 
we go along: In 1779 when John Adams was 
returning to the United States from his first mis- 
sion to France, he came in a French man-of- 
war,—and men-of-war were much better navi- 
gated in those days than merchantmen. After 
leaving the shores of France they did not dis- 
cover their longitude until they got soundings in 
the waters of America. 

We quote from his diary. 

“Saturday 17th.” ItwasJuly. ‘Three days 
past we have sounded for the Grand Bank, but 
have not found it.”’* 

Two weeks after that, viz: on the 3lst. when 
they did find bottom, he remarks: “‘ The weather, 
the wind, the discovery of our longitude, give us 
all fine spirits this morning.” 

A modern vessel would sail across the Atlan- 
tic while the “ frigate Sensible” was seeking her 
longitude. 

Such was the course of navigation, such the 
difficulties in the way of trade across the Atlan- 
tic prior to 1796, that Charleston and Norfolk of 
necessity became the half-way houses, the great 
entrepots of traffic, the points of communication 
between Europe and the * colonies.” 

From 1776 dates a new era in the political af- 
fairs of this country—and from 1796—tweuty 
years after—and so on at intervals of twenty 
years, dates regularly a new era in its affairs of 
commerce and navigation. 

Then—in ’96—it was made known to naviga- 
tors how, by dipping a thermometer into the 
water as they approached our shores, they might 
tell whether they were in or out of the Gulf 
Stream—whether they were on this or that side 
of it; and consequently know their longitude. 
This was a discovery. It was hailed as such by 
the whole sea-faring community. Works were 
written on “Thermal Navigation,” and the streaks 
of hotand cold water in and near the Gulf Stream, 
were likened to blue and red ribbons which Prov- 
idence had stretched upon the green bosom of 
the Atlantic to warn the navigator of his ap- 
proach to our shores and to tell him his longi- 
tude. 

At that time, too, great improvemeuts in naval 
architecture were about to take place. The 


* Life and Works of John Adams, vol. iii. pp. 226-7. 
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keels of the fastest ships that we have in our 
navy at this day were laid then. 

These discoveries and improvements enabled 
ships bound from Europe to approach the coast 
of the United States with the Gulf Stream for 
a beacon; and they, moreover, enabled mer- 
chantmen, by being swift of foot, to turn to wind- 
ward better, and consequently to beat over from 
Europe against the Gulf Stream and the pre- 
vailing westerly winds of the direct route. 

Thus traders began to come direct to our north- 
ern ports, instead of first touching at the south- 
ern for a land-fall and good weather. 

Thus Charleston ceased to be a half-way house, 
and was made an outside station. The south 
quietly and in silence looked on while this revo- 
lution was making its changes. 

After another period of twenty years, viz :— 
in 1816—another era in commercial affairs and 
the business of the sea was commenced. In 
that year, Jeremiah Thompson, Isaac Wright 
and others—in honor of whom the City of New 
York should erect a monument—commenced 
the system of packet ships. 

They put three vessels of 300 or 400 tons each, 
on the line to Liverpool, to sail on stated days 
regularly once a month or thereaway. The 
croakers all thought, and many said that these 
ships would be “ no go”—that they were entirely 
too large, and that often the day of sailing would 
arrive when there would be neither freight nor 
passengers to take. But the staid old Quaker 
who was in the concern knew what he was 
about. He sailed on the regular day and gave 
his captains the postage upon all the letters con- 
veyed to and fro, and for a quick passage he 
promised them a new gown for their wives, some- 
times a new coat for themselves. 

The “Liners” as the packet ships of New 
York came to be called, went on increasing in 
numbers and size and in favor with merchants 
and ship owners until the sea became white with 
their sails, and New York the focus from which 
they diverged to all ports of the world, and to 
which they all returned. 

Opposition lines were got up to Liverpool— 
and independent ones established to London and 
Havre. Besides these, lines of packet ships, 
packet brigs, and packet schooners were estab- 
lished between New York and every sea-port 
town in the United States. They all had their 
regular day of sailing, and daily fleets of them 
were to be seen going gut and coming into the 
harbour of New York. 

Having their regular days of sailing for New 
York they would bring any thing at any rate of 
freight that would pay for putting in and taking 
outrather than returnempty. Hence they would 





naal stores from North Carolina, stones from 
New England, ores from Cuba, &c., which last 
were again taken without freight to England be- 
cause Cuba ores served for ballast. 

Thus the packet system built up New York 
and made her the great central market for all the 
surplus produce of all sorts from all parts of the 
sea board. Whatever the country produced for 
sale, samples of it were brought by the packets 
to the wharves of New York,—and thus the 
warehouses of that city became an immense 
variety store in which is to be found whatever is 
to be bought or sold in the U. States. 

The packet ships carried the mails across the 
Atlantic. They made New York the point of 
communication with the Old World; and they 
controlled the business of dispatch for the whole 
country. They were the ‘Adams’ Express” of 
the day. The merchants of the North and the 
South all sent by them for their Spring and Fall 
Fashions—their light goods, small parcels ;—all 
special orders were executed in that way. So 
completely had they monopolized every thing 
for New York, in the way of foreign business, 
travel and correspondence, that in the year 1837, 
when they had served out their twenty years— 
there was not a single vessel that cleared from 
Boston for Liverpool. But they had run their 
twenty years, and another era in the business of 
commerce was about to arise. 

In 1837 commenced the era of Ocean Steam 
Navigation, though twenty years before that, the 
South had sent out an Avant Courier from Geor- 
gia; but the South rested content with the honor 
of being the first to stride across the Atlantic under 
steam. This was the time—37—when the idea 
was thrown out that Virginia should offer to co- 
operate with the French and invite them to send 
their steamers into Norfolk. 

The steamers, contrary to all expectations, 
gave an impulse to the packet ships, the packet 
ships re-acted upon the steamers, and both great- 
ly increased in numbers and enlarged the busi- 
ness of the country. Boston got its line of 
steamers, sent its ships to Liverpool and recov- 
ered all the trade and more too, that it had lost 
when steamers first began to ply. 

The steamers, it was found, so far from inter- 
fering with the regular “ Liners,” created a busi- 
ness of theirown. New York looked on quietly 
for ten years, before she understood this matter, 
or began to move init. But New York, during 
the interval was feeling the way with English 
capital, as in the mean time Norfolk might have 
done with French. Finally New York got the 
federal governmentcommitted to the tune of many 
millions for her steam ship enterprize. Thus 
backed up, New York launched her ocean steam- 
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There is room for opposition both to Europe 
and the Gulf, but New York is a powerful com- 
petitor, and the odds are now greatly in her favor. 

It is curious to look back at the important 
commercial and political events whice have taken 
place regularly at intervals of double decades, 
one after the other. 

We commence with 1776 :—every generation 
continues in the majority for about twenty years. 
When the people therefore who had the ascen- 
dency in ’76, had passed into the minority, their 
successors—the next generation—signalized the 
occasion and their accession to the majority, by 
turning the Atlantic coast, in a commercial point 
of view, upside down ;—by removing Charleston 
from the half-way to an outside station on the 
road between the old world and the new—for at 
that period the direct trade of Charleston alone 
was greater than that of New York and all the 
New England States together. The philoso- 
pher with no other instrument than the water- 
thermometer did all this. 

When this generation had fretted out its sway 
of twenty years in the majority, had reached its 
sere and yellow leaf and passed into the minor- 
ity, its successor sigualized its installation by 
the establishment of the packet system—a sys- 
tem which is at the bottom and the top of New 
York’s commercial ascendency, operating as a 
sort of first principle among the real causes of 
the great business prosperity of that city. 

If we were asked to trace back to the very 
source, those influences which first obtained ex- 
pression in the construction of the Erie Canal, 
we should point to the water-thermometer and 
the packet system. It was on account of the 
prosperity, the commercial advantages, power 
and influence that New York derived from these, 
that she was enabled to undertake that work. 
Each new work added more and more to her 
power and wealth; but the key to it all, the very 
foundations of that wealth and power, commen- 
ced with the water-thermometer and were laid 
in the packet system. The water-thermometer 
and the packet system gave her the power to re- 
move the commercial mouth of the St. Law- 
rence from the Straits of Bellisle to Sandy 
Hook—to turn the Mississippi valley upside 
down, causing the produce thereof to flow North 
and enter the sea under the highlands of Nave 
Sink. 

These are go-ahead times: and the rising gen- 
eration is crowding so fast upon us of the Ocean 
Steam Navigation era, that though we have but 
five years of our allotted time left to run, we 
doubt whether our successor will not crowd us 
out before the full term of our double decade 
shall have expired. 

Before 1857, we hope to see the Isthmus pier- 








ced with commercial thoroughfares and great 


national highways—before ’57, we hope to see. 


the proposition which we have to make, in full 
blast, recovering and restoring back to the South 
in ten-fold measure, all its lost advantages—its 
foreign commerce, its direct trade, its importing 
business and commercial prosperity. 

Great Britain and Europe are not the only 
countries in the world with which commercial 
intercourse is desirable; nor are they the only 
ones whose trace can enrich and make prospe- 
rous. 

Let the South not forget to look to the South. 
Let her study the immensity of the commercial re- 
resources which lie dormant in that direction. Let 
her see if she have not the ability now to hasten 
and assist the development of them; and being 
developed, to command, to reap and enjoy them. 

Behold the valley of the Amazon, and the 
great river-basins of South America. Unexplo- 
red there, is a wilderness of treasures there. Ail 
the elements of the most valuable commerce are 
there ; and they are of easy development. 

We hope the reader will consult the map as 
he follows us ia what we are about to say. 

Of more than twice the size of the Mississippi 
valley, the valley of the Amazon is entirely in- 
ter-tropical. An everlasting summer reigns there. 
Up to the very base of the Andes, the river itself 
is navigable for vessels of the largest class. The 
Pennsylvania 74 may go there. 

A natural canal through the Caciquiari con- 
nects it with the Orinoco. Giving drainage and 
fertility to immense plains that cover two mil- 
lions of square miles, it receives from the North 
and the South innumerable tributaries, which it 
is said, afford an inland navigation up and down 
of not less than 70 or 80 thousand miles in ex- 
tent. Stretched out in a continuous line, the 
navigable streams of that great water-shed would 
more than completely encircle the earth around 
at its largest girth. 7 

All the climates of India are there. Indeed, 
we may say, that from the mouth to the sources 
of the Amazon, piled up one above the other, 
and spread out, Andean like, over steppe after 
steppe in beautiful unbroken succession, are all 
the climates, and all the soils, with the capacities 
of production that are to be found between the re- 
gions of everlasting summer and eternal snow. 

The valley of the Amazon is the place of 
production for India-rubber—an article of com- 
merce, which has no parallel as to the increase 
of demand for it, save and except in the history 
of our own great staple since the invention 
of the cotton gin. We all recollect when the 
the only uses to which India-rubber was applied, 
were to rub out pencil marks and make trap- 
balls for boys. But it is made into shoes and 
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hats, caps and cloaks, foot-balls and purses, rib- 
bons and cushions, boats, beds, tents and bags; 
into pontoons for pushing armies across rivers, 
and into cammels for lifting ships over shoals. It 
is also applied to a variety of other uses and pur- 
poses, the mere enumeration of which would 
make us tedious. New applications of it are 
continually being made. Boundless forests of 
the Saringa tree are found upon the banks of 
this stream, and the exportation of this gum from 
the mouth of that river, is daily becomieg a bu- 
siness of more and more value, extent and im- 
portance. 

In 1846-7, pontoons for the British army in 
India, and tents for the American army in Mex- 
ico were made in New England from the India- 
rubber of the Amazon. It is the best in the 
world. 

The sugar cane is found there in its most lux- 
uriant growth, and of the richest sacharine de- 
velopment. It requires to be planted but once 
in 20 years. 

There too are produced of excellent quality, 
and in great profusion, coffee and tobacco, rice 
and indigo, cocoa and cotton, with drugs of vir- 
tues the most rare, dyes of hues tne most bril- 
liant, and spices of aroma the most exquisite. 

Soils of the richest loam and the finest alluvi- 
uns are there. The climates of India—of the Mo- 
luccas and the Spice Islands are all there. And 
there, too, lying dormant, are the boundless ag- 
ricultural and mineral capacities of the East and 
West, all clustered together. If commerce were 
but once to spread its wings over that valley, the 
shadow of it would be like the touch of the ma- 
gician’s wand :—those immense resources would 
spring right up into life and activity. 

In the fine imagery of their language, the In- 
dians call the Amazon the “ King of Rivers.” 
It empties into the Ocean under the Line. 

Now look : Nature has scooped out the land 
in Central America, and cut the continent nearly 
in two there that she might plant between 
the mouth of the ** King of Rivers” and of the 
‘Father of Waters,” and arm of the sea capa- 
ble of receiving the surplus produce which the 
two grandest river basins on the face of the earth 
are some day to pour out into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the Carribbean Sea. These two sheets 
of water form the great commercial lap of the 
South. This sea and gulf receive the drainage 
of all the rivers of note in both continents, ex- 
cept the La Plata on the South, the Columbia 
on the West, the St. Lawrence and those of the 
Atlantic seaboard on the East. 

Excluding the inhospitable regions of Patago- 
nia on the South, and Labrador on the North, 
and referring only to the agricultural latitudes, 
the two Americas cover an area of land in round 


numbers of about 10 millions of square miles. 
To not less than 6 of this 10, this sea and gulf 
are the natural outlet. Of these 6, about two- 
thirds are inter-tropical, producing a variety of 
articles to which the other parts of the continent 
never can offer competition. Nature has s0 or- 
dered it. 

With scarce the exception of a “ten miles 
square” the whole of this immense Carribbean 
water-shed, which is nearly double the area of 
Europe, is composed of fine, rich, arable land. 
The rainless coasts of Peru, the sandy plains of 
lower California, the great salt desert of the 
North, and the Sahara-like desert of Atacama 
at the South, all lie without it; they fall within 
the other 4 of the 10 millions. ‘They are unara- 
ble; and, therefore, as they are unfit for cultiva- 
tion, they should be, in this classification, arrang- 
ed with the inhospitable regions of Patagonia 
and Labrador. So classing these barren places, 
we discover the startling fact, that these two riv- 
ers are the natural outlet, and the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico are the natural receptacle, 
for the surplus produce of nearly three-fourths 
of the whole extent of arable land in the two 
Americas. Moreover these two marine basins 
of the South are also the natural outlet, North 
and South, for the productions of not less than 
70° of latitude. The Mississippi runs South, 
and crosses parallels of jatitude ; it consequently 
traverses a great diversity of climates, and floats 
down to the Gulf, a great variety of produce,— 
alarge assortment of staples. Its tributaries flow 
East and West; and each one contributes to the 
main stream itself many productions that are 
peculiar to its own latitude and climate. 

The Amazon flows East. It runs along a 
parallel of latitude. Save and except the chan- 
ges due to elevation, its climates are the same, 
and its banks, from source to mouth, are lined 
with the same growth. Its tributariesrun North 
and South, and the products supplied by one of 
these, to the main stream, are duplicates of the 
products to be contributed by all. 

In our river valley, winter and summer, spring 
and autumn, mark the year and divide the sea- 
sons; in the other, the seasons are the wet and 
the dry—and the year is all summer. One val- 
ley is in the Northern hemisphere; the other in 
the Southern. When it is seed time on one side, 
the harvest is ripe on the other. 

The Carribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico are 
twin basins. They are seas Mesopotamian, and 
wholly American. The great equatorial current 
having its genesis in the Indian Ocean, and doub- 
ling the Cape of Good Hope, sweeps by the mouth 
of the Amazon, and after traversing both Carrib- 
bean Sea and Gulf of Mexico, it meets with the 





Gulf Stream, and places the commercial outlet of 
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that river almost as much in the Florida pass as is 
the mouth of the Mississippi river itself. Two 
travellers may set out from the Yucatan Pass ; 
one North for the sources of the Missouri, the 
other South for the head waters of the Amazon. 
If, when the former reaches the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, he will cut a tree down and 
let it fall in the river, so that it will drift with the 
current without lodging by the way, it will meet 
in the straits of Florida one cut and cast into the 
Amazon, by the other traveller, from the sides of 
the Andes, and floated down that river in like 
manner. The natural route of the drift-wood 
from both to the open sea, is through the Gulf 
of Mexico, around the peninsula of Florida, and 
so out into the Atlantic through the Gulf Stream. 

These twin basins are destined by Nature to 
be the greatest commercial receptacles in the 
world. No age, clime, nor quarter of the globe 
affords any parallel or any conditions of the least 
resemblance to these which we find in this Sea 
or Gulf. 

What other arm of the ocean is between two 
continents with opposite seasons? Where is 
there another Gulf Stream uniting the waters of 
an Amazon with the waters of a Mississippi— 
an extra-tropical with an inter-tropieal river— 
and placing the commercial outlet of both before 
the doors of one and the same people? Where, 
in the wide ocean, or the wider world, is there 
another Mesopotamian sea, that is the natural 
outlet for a system of river basins draining an 
extent of arable and fertile lands greater than 
the continent of Europe can contain ;—that yield 
all the productions of the torrid and the temper- 
ate zones ;—and that are so situated withal, that 
from opposite hemispheres, with their opposite 
seasons, they will deliver into the markets a crop 
every six months? Famine can never visit such 
aland. The double chance of a crop in double 
hemispheres, frees it from any such liability. 

In consequence of the winds and currents of 
the sea, the course of navigation from the mouths 
of these two rivers, as well as from all parts of the 
Gulf and Carribbean Sea, is such, as to compel 
every vessel that trades in their markets, whether 
it be with the produce of the great Amazonian 
valley at the South, or the mighty valley of the 
West,—we repeat, the course of navigation is 
such as to compel every vessel so freighted for 
Europe, for Africa, for India—nay, for Rio-de- 
Janeiro and for South America itself, to pass the 
very offings of our Southern ports on their way 
to market. 

From the Gulf of Mexico, all the great com- 
mercial markets of the world are down hill. 
A vessel bound from that Gulf to Europe, places 
herself in the current of the Gulf Stream and 
drifts along with it at the rate, for part of the 


way, of 80 or 100 miles a day. If her destina- 
tion be Rio, or India, or California, her course 
is the same as far north as the island of Ber- 
muda. 

And when there shall be established a com- 
mercial thoroughfare across the Isthmus, the 
trade-winds of the Pacific will place China, In- 
dia, New Holland, and all the islands of that 
Ocean, down hill also from this sea of ours. In 
that case, the whole of Europe must pass by our 
very doors on the great highway to the markets 
both of the East and the West Indies. 

This beautiful Mesopotamian sea, is in a po- 
sition to occupy the summit level of navigation, 
and to become the great commercial receptacle 
of the world. Our rivers run into it, and float 
down with their currents the surplus articles of 
merchandise that are produced upon their banks. 
Arrived with them upon the bosom of this grand 
marine basin, there are the currents of the sea 
and the winds of heaven so arranged by nature» 
that they drift it and waft it down hill and down 
stream to the great market places of the world. 

To one who has never studied the course of the 
winds and currents of the sea, and the influence 
which they exert upon the routes which vessels 
must pursue in order to accomplish their voyages 
to and fro across the ocean, it appears startling to 
be told that the shores of the Southern States, of 
Florida and the Carolinas, are on the wayside of 
vessels bound from the mouth of the Amazon, 
the Orinoco and the Magdalena rivers to Rio- 
de-Janeiro as well as to Europe. The way out 
upon the high seas from the mouth of these riv- 
ers, and from that of the Mississippi, is practi- 
cally one and the same. 


To a vessel under canvass, Norfolk is not half 
as far, in point of time, from the mouth of the 
Amazon as is Rio in Brazil. 

On account of the winds and currents of the 
Atlantic, a vessel bound from the Amazon to 
Rio, has first to sail to the northward until she 
reaches the northern parallel of 25° or 30° be- 
fore she can begin tostand South. Itis the same, 
no matter what be her destination, provided it be 
not the West Indies, nor any of the ports in the 
Carribbean Sea, or Gulf of Mexico. 


Norfolk and Charleston may be called half- 
way houses from the Amazon and the Gulf, to 
New York, to England and Europe, and to all 
ports in Africa, South America, India and around 
Cape Horn. Indeed, they are the half-way 
houses from Amazonia to all the markets of the 
world, the way to which is across the seas. 

We wish to fix attention as to the great ad- 
vantages which our geographical and physical 
position gives us of the United States, in con- 
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of the Amazon. the Orinoco and the Magdalena 
are destined at some day to give rise. 

Before we submit the proposition which we 
design to make to the merchants of the South 
in particular, and to the people of these United 
States in general, we wish to call attention to 
another physical condition which nature has 
connected with the South American trade, and 
particularly with the commerce to which her 
river basins are to give rise. And that is, 
that not only do none of these river basins, 
but none of the continents of the Southern 
hemisphere, afford the contrasts for forming 
sea-faring communities among their inhabi- 
taunts. Who ever heard of Brazilian seamen, 
or of the “mariners of Peru? We have 
heard of the Gauchos, the Llaneros, and the 
horsemen of South America, but never of its 
seamen. 

In order to become sailors, people must use 
the sea. And that they may use it, familiarity 
with it from boyhood and in early life is one of 
the prerequisites; preliminary to this prerequisite 
is a deeply articulated shore line;—a sea front 
richly indented with bays, bights, gulfs, and har- 
bors thrusting themsalves far up into the country 
on one hand, with capes, promontories and pen- 
insulas pushing far out into the sea on the other,— 
thus increasing the length of water line ;—thus 
bringing the inhabitants and the sea into close 
proximity and into the presence of each other. 


Let any one of our readers who lives between 
tide-water and the Blue Ridge, cast about him, 
in his neighborhood, and tell how many boys and 
young men have left it and their country-life to 
become sailors; small, indeed, is the number. 
Even there the people are too far from the sea to 
take to it for a living. 


Now let him take the map and look at the stiff, 
rigid shore line, not only of South America, but 
of the Southern continent generally—and then 
let him compare their almost isleless coasts with 
the finely articulated and beautifully contrasted 
shore lines of the Northern Hemisphere: the 


greatness shall be in the Northern, not in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Another condition required in the constitution 
of sea-faring communities is a niggardly soil, or 
other sources of a scanty livelihood to the labor- 
ing man. In these days, men forsake the land 
for the sea only when the sea affords better 
means of living than the land. 

Where in the history of the world did the peo- 
ple of any nation ever become maritime in their 
habits, when their climates were mild, their 
soil kind, and lands cheap? There is no such in- 
stance on record. Who ever heard of bodies of 
men forsaking the cheap lands and beautiful cli- 
mates of the Mississippi Valley to become mari- 
ners, only that they may wring from the seas a 
hard-earned, coarse, sometimes scanty and often 
dangerous subsistence ? 

If the Mississippi Valley do not produce sea- 
men enough to fetch and carry its own produce 
across the ocean, and to do its own commerce, 
much less will that of the Amazon with its softer 
climates and more benignant soils. 

Therefore whatever be the extent of the busi- 
ness which the Amazon may have to offer com- 
merce, the fetching and the carrying of it must 
be done by sailors from our own side of the equa- 
tor. Why may they not be Virginia and Caro- 
lina sailors? Those states have along the sea 
shore pine barrens poor enough to drive men, 
women and children all to sea for a living. 

In the Amazonian trade, the winds for us are 
fair to go and fair to come. And we of the At- 
lantic sea-coast are the only people for whom 
they are favorable both ways. 

The voyage from the capes of Virginia or from 
Charleston to the Amazon, is the most certain 
voyage as to the length of time that is to be found 
between any two ports in the Atlantic Ocean. 
In eighteen or twenty days, asailing vessel can 
go and come, the year round. The N. E. trade 
winds carry her there; and they bring her back. 
They are “ Soldier’s Winds.” ‘Therefore among 
the inducements which the South has to move 
her in the matter of commencing to establish 


Gulf of Mexico with its gems ;—the peninsula of | commercial relations and business ties in that di- 


IF lorida;—its string of Islands;—the sounds and 
bays;—and gulfs at the north;—the Mediterra- 
nean reaching a thousand miles and more back 
into the heart of the continent;—the Red Sea 
seperating it almost in too ;—the Baltic and the 
Black;—the Gulfs and Bays and Bights and Pe- 
ninsulasofIndiaand China. Lethimlook at these 
physical features ;—let him contrast the two hem- 
ispheres in this respect, and see how much more 


maritime in feature one is than the other: let| 20,000 inhabitants. 


him study these features on a map of the world, 
and he will perceive how that nature has decreed 


rection; is the future one of competing in her 
own vessels and with her own sailors for the car- 
rying trade of that magnificent water shed. 

The proposition, therefore, which we have to 
make is with regard to a line of steamers from 
Norfolk, Charleston or Savannah, to the mouth 
of the Amazon. 

Para is its ‘* New Orleans.” 
its mouth. 


It is the city at 
It has a population of some 15 or 
There is a line of steamers 
already in operation from Rio to Para. 

From Savannah to Para, the distance is about 





that the seat of maritime power, strength and 





2,500 miles; from Para to Rio 2,100. This, at 
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the rate of the best performance of Collins’ 
steamer “ Baltic,” would give for the passage be- 
tween Rio and the United States thirteen days 
for coming and thirteen for going. 

The time occupied now in going and coming 
by sailing vessels, is about ninety days. 

Suppose we lengthen this computed passage, 
and base our estimates upon the supposition that 
the time to Rio, by this line of steamers, will re- 
ally require twenty instead of thirteen days, viz: 
ten to Para and ten thence to Rio. 

The effect of such a communication would be 
to turn the whole correspondence and travel con- 
nected with the Atlantic slope of South America, 
through Norfolk or whatever port may be select- 
ed for the American terminus of the line. 

Now it should be recollected that our commer- 
cial transactions with Brazil and the valley of 
the Rio de la Plata, are already worth more than 
they are with any of the countries of Europe, 
except Great Britain, France and the Hans 
towns. 

At this instant the ** Levee” at Para affords for- 
eign commerce enough from the valley of the 
Amazon to give annual freight to a fleet of fifty sail. 
But this is nothing to what it will be when the 
stimulants of civilization, agriculture, naviga- 
tion and commerce shall be applied to that pro- 
digious wilderness of wealth. 

Of more than twice the area of the Mississippi 
valley, that of the Amazon is much more boun- 
tiful. There the labor of one day in seven is 
enough to crown the board of the husbandman 
with plenty. 

The vegitable kingdom sits enthroned there in 
surpassing grandeur, sublimity and power. Its 
energies are in ceaseless display, its forces in per 
petual activity, vigor and health. There is there 
no falling of the leaf; no season of repose in 
the vegetable economy: and consequently no 
period for the decay of vegetation ;—no time 
for the development of noxious gasses and pes- 
tilential miasmata. As soon as these are evolved 
from one plant, they are absorbed by another in 
the perpetual summer: the result is a climate of 
great salubrity. 

The display there of the vegetable force is 
terrific. Here with us, as we travel along the 
sea shore, we see the vegetation standing back 
and seperated from the water by the battle- ground 
between the waves and the land. Strewed with 
debris and covered with fragments thrown up 
from the bottom of the sea, or uprooted from the 
base of the hills, this field of battle with us is a 
sandy, barren waste. In it, no subject of the 
vegetable kingdom is permitted to take root; and 
not a member of the whole animal family is 
able to gather even the most scanty means of 
subistence from it. The scene of the most per- 








fect desolation to be found on the face of our 
planet is the field of strife on our shores between 
the waves and the winds and the dry land. 

In Amazonia, the mineral gives place to the 
vegetable kingdom in the conflict, and a new com- 
batant enters the field. The forces of the vege- 
table kingdom there, march down for the fight to 
the very water’sedge. A storm arises; the waves 
come and beat back the vegetation, bearing 
it down and heaping upon it piles of sand and 
shells, cast up from the depths below. Ina few 
days the tremnedous power of vegetation recovers 
and it is seen marching down over the sand 
banks and piles of fragments, and planting its 
foot again upon the water, in the water and un- 
der the water, and pushing out its advance posts 
in lines of green far into the sea. 

The lilies of that valley* attain such gigantic 
vigor and proportions that a single leaf will float 
aman. 

If there be such a display of vegetable growth 
in the wild state, of what is such a climate not 
susceptable when it shall be assisted by the arts 
of cultivation ? 

Peruvian bark—ceascarilla and cinchona as the 
Spaniards call it—is found in the valley of the 
Amazon and no where else. It is cut from the 
banks of one of its navigable tributaries, packed 
upon the backs of Peruvian sheep—carried up 
beyond the clouds into the regions of perpetual 
show On mountain tops, and transported beyond 
the Andes, 600 miles to the Pacific Ocean; ar- 
rived there, the Seroon, which, at the place of 
production{in the great Amazonian basin, was 
worth only a few pence, now commands from 
eighty to one hundred dollars. 

Thus the world is supplied over the mountains 
and around Cape Horn by sheep, asses and ships 
with that drug. Were steam once to force its 
way up the Amazon, this drug would come down 
the river and pass by our doors on its way to 
market. That trade, in its present state, is worth 
upwards of half a million annually. The use 
of quinine is increasing, and the demand there- 
fore for the bark must continue to increase. 

On the steppes of the Andes where they serve 
as a water shed for the Amazon, are to be found 
flocks numbering thousands of sheep covered with 
fleeces of the finest and the rarest of wool; and 
yet it is scarcely worth the sheering, so great are 
the difficulties of getting it to market. Never- 
theless, were it possible to place this wool on a 
raft that would keep the current, and were it to 
be thus launched on the stream where the flocks 
go to drink, it would drift down the Amazon; and 
being delivered by it to the winds and currents 
of the sea, it might, without other guide, be found 


*The Victoria Regia, a water lily that produces the 
largest leaf and flower known in the vegitable world. 
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in the Gulf stream off Cape Hatteras; so direct 
is the natural rout even from the remote corners 
of that valley to this country. 

Such are the physical conditions which invite 
the south to the study of the commercial re- 
sources, the advantages of trade, and the inter- 
ests to her navigation in that quarter. 

Iu the valley of Amazon are mines of silver 
and gold of immense yield. There too are found 
and wrought the great quick-silver mines of the 
world; and there, too, situated far down towards 
the Atlantic in that valley are the mines of dia- 
monds, of gems and precious stones which have 
dazzled princes, lent splendor to the crowned 
heads of Europe, and added brilliancy to the pa- 
geants of all people. 

There is now on the statute books of Portugal 
a Royal Ordinance forbidding any of the pro- 
ductions of India to be cultivated in Brazil. 
This was when Brazil was Portuguese ; and when 
Portugal was apprehensive lest the spices of 
Brazil would injure her eastern commerce and 
possessions. 

The cinnamon of Amazonia is superior to that 
of Ceylon; its gums and ornamental woods are 
said to be of surpassing beauty, variety, excel- 
lence and value. ‘ 

Men of science who have studied the physi- 
eal conditions of Amazonia and India, and who 
have compared the climatology of the two re- 
gions, are of opinion, that in this magnificent 
wilderness of America, are to be found both soil 
and climate suitable for the production of every 
spice, gum, resin and drug that is grown in the 
Last. 

The spirit which moved men in the days of 
knight-errantry, which drove them in the time 
of the crusades, and which, at a later period, 
carried them across the seas and conducted them 
to the New World in search of adventure and geo- 
graphical discovery, is still as rife in this country 
as ever it was in the world. But it has assumed 
a new character: it has doffed the tinsel array 
of former times, and laid aside the pomp and 
circumstance with which it was wont to influ- 
ence the imaginations of men, to dazzle their 
ininds, bewilder their judgment and beguile their 
energies. Guided now by the lights of know- 
ledge and improvement, which ornament the age 
in which we live, this active, restless and misdi- 
rected spirit of former times has been tamed 
down. Eminently utilitarian in its character, it 

now goes abroad with commerce, and seeks ad- 
ventures in the fields of honest industry—achieve- 
ments in the paths of peace. 

It is this spirit, which, if once permitted upon 
the wings of free navigation to enter the grand 
river basins of South America, will cause the wil- 


smile under the tillage and the worship of a 
peaceful and happy population. 

Therefore, let the South look to the South for 
trade and commerce; let her in the peaceful, Chris- 
tian spirit of the day, cultivate with Brazil the re- 
lations of friends and neighbors ; let her foster by 
all means in her power liberal commercial rela- 
tions with a region which has such vast posses- 
sions, such countless treasures, such infinite re- 
sources, to make valuable its future commerce, 
—rich and great the people who are to enjoy it. 
There is no colonizer, civilizer, nor Christiani- 
zer like commerce. 

Encourage commerce therefore with the valley 
of the Amazon, and you encourage its settlement, 
and its cultivation, and the development of its re- 
sources. And in doing this you keep bright also 
that precious chain with golden links which bind 
nations together in peace and friendship. 

In the whole domain of future commerce, the 
greatest boon for the people of the United States 
is in the settlementof Amazonia. Weare bound 
to enjoy largely of the commerce to which such 
settlement is to give rise. 

The people who go there will, for many gene- 
rations yet to come, be dependent upon the Uni- 
ted States for their manufactories, for articles of 
fancy and luxury, and for all varieties of mer- 
chardise, save and except those articles—and 
they in their unelaborated state—which they may 
dig from the mine, or gather from the field or the 
forest. The climate there is unfavorable for the 
workshop, and the soil will readily yield to the 
husbandman the richest of harvests wherewith, 
by exchange and barter, all his wants may be 
satisfied. 

What would any of the maratime nations not 
give for a monopoly of the commerce of the val- 
ley of the Mississippi as it now is—and what is 
that commerce now compared to what that of 
the valley of the Amazon must be? 

Settlement there, will transfer the productions 
of India and place them in Amazonia at our 
feet; so that the ships of all nations,that may flock 
there to buy and carry them away will have to 
pass by our gates. 

Surely an enterprise that has for its future the 
possibility of such results; an euterprise which 
has for its object the lifting up of the Indies and 
the setting of them down within a week, by 
steam, at our very doors—surely an enter- 
prise which looks to such a revolution in the 
commerce of the world—to such a carrying trade, 
and to such a monopoly of it to ourselves, cannot 
fail to find favor with every true-hearted Ameri- 
can, whether he come from the North or the 
South, the East or the West. 

The beginning, it may be said, is too small for 
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the end—the means proposed not adequate to 
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the result. Not so: the fall of an apple was the 
beginning of a science. Have we not seen how 
by dipping a thermometer in the sea, our Atlan- 
tic coast as it regards the course of navigation 
and trade with Europe, was turned end for end ? 
And how by Jeremiah Thompson’s packet ship 
of 300 tons and the enterprise of New York, 
the Mississippi valley has been turned upside 
down, and the commercial mouth of the St. 
Lawrence river lifted up and brought by canal 
and railway down to Sandy Hook? We donot 
mean to commit ourselves to the position that a 
line of steamers from Norfolk to Para would be 
self-sustaining now. We have been speaking of 
the future, and maintaining that the establish- 
ment of the line now would give the South many 
and great prospective advantages, that the South 
perhaps never would enjoy to the full extent, un- 
less she commence now and prepare foundations 
suitable for that magnificent commercial struc- 
ture which is cartainly at some day to arise out 
of that valley. 

To encourage the enterprise now, there is the 
carrying of the Brazilian and the Buenos Ay- 
rean mails. The correspondence between the 
United States, Para, Rio, Montevideo, and the 
Argentine Republic is extensive, and the revenue 
to be derived, for the transportation of these 
mails, would, with or without previous contract, 
go far towards supporting the line; and the 
sources of all of its business, freight, passengers 
and mail matter, would rapidly increase. 

So far, geographical position only is in favor 
of the South. The facts we have stated, the 
arguments we have used, commend the enter- 
prise as strongly to the North as to the South; 
and if the South do not make haste soon to take 
it up and embark in it, we may rest assured the 
north will not be slow. ‘The contract for carry- 
ing the mails would protect those who may be 
first to embark in this field, from competition for 
a few years, which, while the company is get- 
ting a foot-hold, is no small consideration. 

It is useless, because the attempt would be 
vain, to draw a picture of what commerce and 
navigation with the Amazon, or on the Amazon, 
or up the Amazon, or down the Amazon, would 
do in a few years; or how the silver from the 
mines of Potosi and Pasco, the gold of Peru and 
Bolivia, and copper and tin would all flow down 
the Amazon to the Atlantic, instead of crossing 
the Cordilleras to the Pacific. We are now in- 
formed of gold diggings, placers and washings 
ou the Eastern slopes of the Andes that would 
vie with those of California. They are in the 
Indian country of Amazonia; but the energy and 
enterprise to fight, dig and wash are not to be 
found among the people there. This however, 
we regard as among the least valuable of the im- 


mense resources of that valley. Subdued to com- 
merce it would be a boon indeed. 

There is, moreover, another point of view in 
which the valley of the Amazon, with its mag- 
nificent and interesting future, presents itself to 
the American mind. 

That view we will hastily sketch, presenting 
only the main features of it. 

That valley is a slave country. The Euro- 
pean and the Indian have been contending with 
its forests for 300 years, and they have made no 
impression. If ever the vegetation there be 
subdued and brought under; if ever the soil be 
reclaimed from the forest, the reptile and the 
wild beast, and subjected to the plough and the 
hoe, it must be done by the African. It is the 
land of parrots and monkeys, and he alone is 
equal to the task which man has to accomplish 
there. 

At the North, the spirit of emancipation has 
been pressing the black man down to the South. 
He is now confined almost upon the waters of 
the Gulf. In the South, the same spirit has 
pressed him up to the North, and assigned to 
him the valley of the Amazon as his last resting 
place upon this continent. When that valley is 
subdued and peopled up, it is not for us to divine 
what will happen;—it is too far away in the mists 
of the future for our ken. Sufficient is it for us 
to know that even then God in hisown wise 
providence will order the destiny of the black 
and the white race to be fulfilled, whatever it 
may be. 


Therefore, humanly speaking and humanly 
perceiving, the settlement of the valley of the 
Amazon, its relations to this country, its bear- 
ings upon our future commerce and institutions 
appear to be so close, so intimate, and withal so 
potential, that the destiny of the United States 
seems to be closely connected with, wrapped up 
in, and concealed by this question. 

Storms will come at sea, and crises will arise 
on the land; but no mariner or statesman ever 
escaped the one or avoided the other by failing 
to prepare for them. When the ship is too much 
pressed—knowing that she may be—the prudent 
seaman has all,—ready provided and at hand,— 
the means of relieving her. In doing this he con- 
siders the safety of the vessel, of the cargo, and 
of allon board. We propose to follow his ex- 
ample with regard to the ship of State. 

The institution of slavery as it now exists in 
this country, fills the mind of its statesmen with 
anxious solicitude. What is to become of it? 
If abolished, how are so many people to be got 
rid of? If retained, how are they to be con- 
trolled? In short, when they have increased 





and multiplied according to the capacity of the 
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States to hold them, what is to be done with from the above quoted statistics, that compara- 
them. whether they be bond or free? tively but few slaves have ever been emancipa- 
The “slave” States so called, have the black | ted at the North; that as between the New Eng- 
lines drawn about them. There will soon be no | land and the Southern States, the Southern have 
more Mississippi lands to clear, no more cotton | been the principal scene of emancipation ; that 
fields to subdue, and unless some means be devi- | notwithstanding the emigration from the South, 
sed of getting rid of the negro-increase, the time | the South has, within the fifty years, between 
must come,—and sooner or later it wil! come,— | [790 and 1840, doubled the number of her free 
when there will be an excess in these States, of | blacks nearly six times; whereas the New Eng- 
black people. This excess willbe brought about|land States have not in the same interval, dou- 
by the operation of two causes :—natural in-|bled theirs once; and that moreover during the 
crease of the blacks on one hand; and emigra-| period of prospective and post-natal emancipa- 
tion of the whites on the other. The slaves may |tion at the North, ten slaves received their free- 
go from one slave State to another, but they can-| dom at the South to one at the North * 
not go out of the slave territory. Therefore in| The decrease of emancipation at the South, 
the slave territory must they remain obedient} between the first and the last decade of the above 
to the command “increase and multiply.” As|table—the falling off from 85 to 18 per cent. in 
their numbers spread, and as their labor becomes |the sources both of emancipation and natural 
less and less valuable,—as in process of time it| multiplication taken together,—is decisive as to 
seems likely to do,—owners will sell or leave their | the practical increase at the South of the diffi- 
negroes behind, and emigrate to other parts;| culties in the way of setting the slaves free. In 
thus by their absence increasing the proportion | their own mute style these figures proclaim with 
of blacks to whites. unutterable eloquence, the injury and the wrong 
The New England States and the Middle) which fanatics, styling themselves the friends of 
States did not emancipate their slaves; they ban- the black man, have inflicted upon his race. 
ished them. ‘They passed their post-natal and Witha free colored population of 27,983 in 1790, 
prospective laws of emancipation it is true; but the South in the next ten years, by natural iu- 
they did not command the master to let the slave crease and emancipation, swelled this class by 
go free : before the time came round for theslave to 23,940. The natural increase due the basis of 
go free, he had, in most cases, been taken off to the | 1830 (156,633) is nearly six times that due the 
South and sold there: so that the so called eman- | basis of 1790 (27,983.) It ought to be certain- 
cipation at the North, was simply a transfer to|ly—yet what do we see iu the above figures? 
the South of the slaves of the North—an act| Why, that with the large basis of 1830, the de 
of banishment; nothing more. cennial increase is but 27,133—only 3,193 more 
from 156,000 in 1830, than from 27.000 in 1790! 
Why, the free colored race must have fi''en off 
Binethiarn dbiotes > wonderfully in its powers to * increase and mul- 


a tiply,”’ or emancipation must have become much 
salve foams Srerinsin Hemel Pusaeedl anaes | nd vogue among Southern people now than 





Statement from the Census Tables of the free col- 
ored persons in the New England and in the 





N. Eng. —_|13,156 17,317 19,488] 20,756] 21,331] 22,634! formerly. 
S. States. _ |27,983 51,923 91,402(115,373]156,633]183,766/ Not only do these figures and facts, but the 
Per Cent. of Increase. statute books also, show that the practical diffi- 
> —— | a5 Tr Pt 33 13 | culties of emancipation have been greatly in- 
creased at the South. We see that from 1790, 
Besides their natural increase, the free blacks the increase of the free colored population at the 
of New England receive large accessions to their | South has fallen off, from the average annual 
numbers from the free colored emigrants and ‘rate of 8.5 to less than 2 per cent. More prop- 
runaway slaves of the South. It is well known erly speaking the ratio in which it has fallen off 
that the tide of emigration of the free men of is ag 8.5 to 1.8. 
color, flows North ;—there never has been a re- 
flux of it towards the South. * In drawing this comparison, allowance should be made 
Thus, what is taken from the South by emi- for the emigration of free blacks from New England to 


. . . Canada, and the N. Western States. and also for the cir- 
aren» sdded to the North, and therefore in cumstance that after the free laws went into effect in the 


a comparison of the free colored statistics be- New England States, there remained no more slaves to 
tween the two sections, the whole amount of emancipate. But making allowance for al! this, and ar- 
emigration from the South appears as a double guing from the supposition that the natural increase of 
difference. It is subtractive on one side of the free persons of colour is the same North as South, we 


a eA shall still be left with the conclusion that the South has 
equation, and additive on the other. emancipated many more slaves than the North ever did, 


Bearing these statements in mind, it appears considering the matter rateably. 
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The South could not, if she weuld, banish her 
slaves and tell the world that that is emancipa- 
tion ; for she has no place of banishment to send 
them to. 

In the spirit of truth and candor, we do not 
think we venture too far when we assert it as a 
probability that neither New England nor the 
Middle States, would have passed, when they 
did, the emancipation acts which sent their 
slaves into banishment, if they had not had the 
South or some other place to sen! them off to. 

Now suppose that Maryland and Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, should wish 
to pass post-natal free laws, or a law of the so- 
called emancipation; can it be imagined that the 
remaining slave States would permit the slaves 
from those States to be erowded down upon 
them—to be brought there and sold as those of 
the New Lingland States were, when they were 
emancipated ? 

We know the free States would not permit 
the liberated slaves to come over, in any consid- 
erable numbers, into their borders. The new 
constitution of Indiana, so far as she is concern- 
ed, is conclusive upon that point. 

It is not to be supposed that the States in ques- 
tion will ever emancipate, if the liberated slaves 
are to stay where they are. Emaneipation and 
ci izenship both, to the slaves of the Southern 
States, is rather too much to expect from any 
one of them. 

Neither past experience nor future prospects 
justify the assertion that Liberia and African 
Colonization ean ever be relied on to relieve the 
country whenever it shall be overpressed with 
slaves, of those who create the pressure. 


The fact must be obvious to the far-reaching 
minds of our statesmen, that unless some means 
of relief be devised, some channel afforded, by 
which the South can, when the time comes, get 
rid of the excess of her slave population, that 
she will be ultimately found with regard to this 
institution, in the predicament of the man with 
the wolf by the ears :—too dangerous to hold on 
any longer, and equally dangerous to let go. 

To our mind, the event is as certain to happen 
as any event is which depends on the contingen- 
cies of the future, viz: thatunless means be de- 
vised for gradually relieving the slave States 
from the undue pressure of this class upon them; 
unless some way be opened by which they may 
be rid of their surplus black population,—the time 
will come—it may not be in the next nor in the 
succeeding generation—but sooner or later come 
it will, and come it must—when the two races 
will join in the death struggle for the mastery. 

The valley of the Amazon is the way; in this 
view, it is the safety-valve of the Union. Itis slave 
territory and a wilderness. One among the many 





results of this line of steamers, is the entire sup- 
pression of the African slave trade with Brazil, 
by a substitution therefor, of a slave emigration 
from the United States. Atleastsoit appears to us. 

The negroes from the Middle* and the New 
England States, who, under the emancipation 
laws of those States, were forced into the markets 
of Va. and other Southern States, did not thereby 
become more of slaves than they were before. 
There was a transfer of the place of servitude ; 
that was all. Nota slave the more was made. 
But he that was taken from the North to the 
South, remained in the country. Suppose he 
had been sent to South America instead of to 
South Carolina,—it would have still been the 
same to him, but how different to the country! 
There would in that case have been a transfer of 
the place of servitude as before, but according 
to the anti-slavery tenets of fanaticism, a curse 
the less would have remained upon the country. 

This subject opens to the imagination a vista: 
in it the valley of the Amazon is seen as the 
safety-valve of the South, and this line of steam- 
ers as a strand at least, in the cord which is to 
lift that valve whenever the pressure of this in- 
stitution, be that when it may, shall become too 
powerful upon the machinery of our great Ship- 
of-State. 

As in the breaking away of the storm, a streak 
of clear sky is welcomed by the mariner whose 
ship has been endangered by the elements, so this 
Amazonian vista is to us. Itis the first and the 
only streak of light to our mind’s eye, that the 
future throws upon the final question of slavery 
in this country. 

Every steamship has her safety-valve; but every 
steamship is not obliged to use it always. It is 
there in case of necessity. So with the valley 
of the Amazon: we need not go there ourselves, 
nor send our slaves there immediately ; but it is 
well to have the ability to go or to send, in case 
it may become expedient so to do. 

This line of steamers by the commercial ties 
which it will establish, by the business relations 
which it will beget, by the frequent intercourse 
which it will bring about between the valley of 
the Amazon and the Southern States, will ac- 
eomplish all these great results and more too. 

The subject is immense—its magnitude op- 
presses us. We commend it to the serious con- 
sideration of our merchants and statesmen; and 
in so doing, we venture, though with diffidence, 
to ask the question: will not one or more of the 
States most concerned in the successful issue 
of the enterprise, give it encouragement? 


M. F. M. 


* Calling Middle States,—New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, only. 
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Cditors Cable, 


The announcement of the death of Bevertey 
Tucker, which afflicting event took place at Win- 
chester in this State, on the 26th of August last, 
was accompanied in all the newspapers in the 
country with the expression of sorrow at so great 
a public loss, and a generous recognition of his 
genius and private virtues. Itis proper that such 
a tribute to his memory, however brief and un- 
satisfactory, should be rendered by this magazine 
in which have appeared, from time to time, some 
of the most finished of his prose compositions 
and the most graceful efforts of his muse. 

Judge Tucker’s mind was eminently versatile. 
Few men have worked so well in such widely 
different fields of intellectual labor. The tran- 
sition with him was easy and rapid, from the con- 
sideration of a disputed point in the science of 
government to the building of a sonnet, or the 
invention of adrama. Novels he wrote simply 
by way of relaxation, and collegiate discourses 
of the lighter class, either ethical or upon the 
belles lettres, were thrown off by him with re- 
markable facility. ‘Those occupations which 
other men make the serious business of their 
lives, and not uaworthily, were pursued by Judge 
Tucker, as it were, pour tuer le temps. And he 
did all these things well. In the lecture-room 
he was uniformly eloquent and clear in his expo- 
sitions, and though many may think his peculiar 
doctrines were pushed to an unwarrautable ex- 
treme, no one can deny that his Lectures are 
among the very best specimens of political com- 
position that we possess. As a poet, Judge 
Tucker was not indeed “of imagination all com- 
pact,” but his gift was certainly something be- 
yond that of mere versification, and the many 
little gems of rhythmical excellence he produced, 
which are scattered along the pages of the Mes- 
senger, “like orient pearls at random strung,” and 
were contributed always anonymously, are wor- 
thy of being preserved in a more appropriate and 
beautiful setting. Asa writer of fiction, Judge 
Tucker deserves ahigh rank in the literature of his 
country. Edgar Poe, certainly no bad critic, de- 
clared that had “George Balcombe” been the work 
of any one born north of Mason and Dixon's line, 
it would long ago have been recognized as “one 
of the noblest fictions ever written by an Ameri- 
can.” It remains only to be said that his Ora- 
tions and Discourses, pronounced on various oc- 
casions, are in no way inferior to those of the 
finest rhetoricians of the age, and bespeak an 
entire mastery over the capabilities—the grace, 
the sweetness, the harmony, the power—of the 
English language. 





Of Judge Tucker in his private relations, within 
the charméd circled of his friends and admirers, 
we should hesitate to speak, for we feel that we 
can not do justice to the subject, and we would 
not rudely enter the sanctuary of domestic grief. 
There are those, who have enjoyed the benefit 
of his instructions, during many years past, be- 
neath the academic shades of William and Mary; 
men, now eminent in their country’s councils or 
looked up to as the ornaments of society, who, 
in recalling the associations of alma mater and 
living over the past, will blend with their tenderest 
recollections of boyhood the lines of that beam- 
ing and benevolent countenance, and feel a pride 
that Bevertey Tucker was once their “ guide, 
philosopher and friend.” He never occupied 
towards us that relation, nor was the privilege of 
frequently meeting him ever ours. We can not 
forget, however, the engaging suavity of his man- 
ners and the brilliant flow of his conversation, 
as we were impressed with them on several oc- 
casions, and most recently but a few weeks be- 
fore his death. The last of a set of men, than 
whom a more gifted or remarkable coterie never 
existed on earth, Randolph—Leigh—Johnson— 
Wirt and the rest of them, Judge Tucker re- 
mained for years the only bright link of connec- 
tion between the old generation and the new, 
and it may indeed be said, in this sense, at least, 
that he has not “left his like behind.” 





The occurrence of the solar eclipse, some mouths 
since which enabled the great astronomers on both 
sides of the water,—Arago, Hind, Maury and 
others—to verify calculations previously made, 
and has thus been of great benefit to science, has 
had the good effect of bringing out from uews- 
paper oblivion, the following very beautiful alle- 
gory which was written, many years ago. for the 
Raleigh Register, by the late H. S. Ellenwood 
of North Carolina. Had the gifted author been 
a native of Massachusetts, his name would be 
as familiar to us as household words—as it is, we 
doubt if one out of ten of our readers has ever 
before seen it. The eclipse described by the 
poet was annular, upon which turns the whole 
effect of his verses— 


MARRIAGE OF THE Sun AND Moon. 


Do you know that a wedding has happened on high, 
And who were the parties invited ! 

’T was the Sun and the Moon! in the halls of the sky, 

They were joined, and our continent witnessed the tie, 
No continent else was invited. 


Their courtship was tedious, for seldom they met 
Téte-a-téte, while long centuries glided ; 

But the warmth of his love she could hardly forget, 

For, though distant afar, he could smile on her yet, 
Save when Earth the fine couple divided. 
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But ah, why so prolix the courtship? and why 

So long was postponed their connexion ? 
That the bridegroom was anxious ’twere vain to deny 
Since the heat of his passion pervaded the sky ; 

But the bride was renowned for reflection. 


Besides, ’tis reported their friends were all vexed, 
The match was deemed, somehow, unequal ; 

And when bid to the wedding each made some pretext 

To decline, till the lovers, worn out and perplexed, 
Were compelled to elope, in the sequel. 


Mars and Jupiter never such business could bear, 

So they haughtily kept themselves from it; 
Aferschell dwelt at such distance, he could not be there ; 
Saturn sent, with reluctance, his Ring to the fair, 

By the hands of a trust-worthy Comet. 


Only one dim, pale Planet, of Planets the least, 
Condescended the nuptials to honor ; 

And that seemed like skulking away to the East; 

Some assert it was Mercury, acting as Priest, 
Some Venus a peeping ; shame on her! 


Earth in silence rejoiced, as a bridegroom and bride 
In their mutual embraces would linger; 

Whilst careering through regions of light at his side, 

She displayed the bright Ring not “a world too wide” 
For a conjugal pledge on her finger. 


Henceforth shall these Orbs, to all husbands and wives, 
Shine as patterns of duty respected ; 

All her splendor and glory froin him she derives, 

And She shows to the world, that the kindness He gives 
Is faithfully prized and reflected. 





A correspondent of the Southern Era, a pleas- 
ing weekly paper of our city devoted to the 
cause of Temperance, describing a visit to Mont- 
pellier—the former seat of President Madison— 
tells us that there is not even the rudest head- 
stone to mark the spot where the remains of that 
illustrious man are deposited. This intelligence 
fills us with surprise. It is indeed a mortifying 
fact that one of Virginia’s most distinguished 
sons should be thus neglected in the grave. A 
few years and who shall say, in the strange mu- 
tations and vicissitudes of time, that the plough. 
share may not rudely disturb the ashes of the 
mighty dead? No lineal descendants were given 
the great statesman to perpetuate his family and 
guard the Lares of the homestead. But shall 
not the burial-place of Madison be considered 
sacrosanct by all Virginians, and should not the 
exact six feet of earth which his ashes occupy 
be marked with some enduring memorial, while 
those yet live who cau point out the spot, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt? 

It may be remarked here as a singular omis- 
sion on the part of the Commonwealth, that nei- 
ther public monument, nor statue, nor painting 
has ever been erected to Mr. Madison. If we 
mistake not, one of the statues to be executed 


if possible, have his form and features trans- 
mitted to posterity in every way, in marble 
and on canvas, to be seen in our capitols 
and universities while the Commonwealth shall 
survive. But this is of inferior moment to the 
duty of guarding his remains against desecration, 
for what need has he of monument while stands 
the perfect constitution of his country, which 
came from his hands, totus, teres atque rotundus ? 


What needs our hero for his honored bones, 

The labor of an age in piled stones? — 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a star-y-pvinting pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame— 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 


While on this subject, it may not be considered 
frivolous to allude to a small matter of verbal 
propriety in connection with the country seat of 
Mr. Madison. The reader may have noticed 
that we spell the word with two l’s. This is 
upon the authority of Mr. Madison himself and 
of Mr. Jefferson who was punctilious to the last 
degree in matters of orthography. We may add 
that in nearly all the correspondence of the early 
part of this century in which Montpellier was 
mentioned, the word was thus spelt. 





We heard a good story, the other day, of 
Macready, which we think has never been in 
print, and though we cannot hope to tell it, ‘as 
’twas told to us,’ we must yet endeavor to record 
it for the benefit of our readers. 

It seems that in the good old days of the Park 
Theatre, the great tragedian was enacting his 
round of characters there, to very crowded houses 
‘of the first society.’ It so happened that the 
second parts were sustained by a most respectax 
ble Irish actor, whose brogue was particularly 
rich; a man very sensitive to reproof and not 
over tolerant of Macready’s rigid stage discip- 
line. They met one morning atthe rehearsal of 
Macbeth, having, over night, been at loggerheads 
concerning an alleged departure, on the part of 
our Irish friend, from his proper réle. Macready 
was anxious to make a sensation in the finale, 
and was therefore most precise in his instructions 
to ‘Monsieur Macduff’ “ Now,” said he, * my 
good sir,”’ advancing with the aforesaid Macduff 
to the foot-lights, and placing the toe of his boot 
upon a nail which he had driven in for the pur- 
pose, “‘when [I come forward—and place mee 
foot upon this nail—make the lunge—but, mark 
you—neither (pronouncing it nyther) sooner nor 
later—or you'll r-r-r-ruin the piece.” (All this was 


by Crawford for the pedestals around the base of| said in that tragic undertone which moistens the 
handkerchiefs of the dress-circle, and curdles 


the Virginia Washington Monument, is to repre- 





sent him as the type of jurisprudence. We would, 


the blood of the gallery, and with much the same 
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emphasis that Mrs. Siddons threw into her ques- 
tion, which frightened the shopkeeper out of his 
wits, as to the calico—* Will it wash?”) “Will 
you r-r-r-recollect this?” said Mr. Macready. 
“Vis, sir, oh yis, sir,” replied the Irishman. 
Rehearsal over, however, and the Thane of Gla- 
mis gone off in a hack to his hotel, O’F laherty, 
(for so we shall call him.) comes quietly back to 
the spot where he had received his lesson, and 





behind him no imperishable work of genius is 
assuredly true, but we feel a deep conviction, 
that had his life been spared, he would not have 
failed to entitle himself to a place in the fore- 
most rank of the literary men of the age. Asa 
letter-writer he was particularly happy. Pleas- 
ant descriptions of nature, sketches of fireside 
enjoyment in the country, brilliant brevities of 
criticism overflowed in a style at once finished 


producing a hammer, draws out the nail and puts| and colloquial, which evidenced equally the 
it in his pocket. Evening arrives, the Theatre| scholar and the gentleman. A compilation from 


is crammed, the great tragedian was never so 
powerful. ‘The first four acts already past,’ a! 
Bishop Berkeley says, Mr. Macready cautions | 
O’Flaherty once more, behind the scenes, as to} 
the nail and the lunge. He promises obedience. 
Meanwhile the curtain thickens and the plot 
rises, (our sentence transposes itself in spite of 
us,) Birnam wood has come to Dunsinane, and 
the last struggle alone remains. Mr. Macready 
is really great, and stands in his tin coat of mail, 
the impersonation of despair. Thus, with won- 
derful rapidity of utterance, he concludes the 
text— 
Yet I will try the last. Before my body 


I throw my warlike shield. Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be him that first cries, Hold, enough ! 


Exeunt fighting, according to the best editions, 
but they soon return, Mr. Macready looking for 
the nail. Mr. Macready not seeing it, the dia- 
logue runs as follows— 

Macbeth. 


Macduff. 
Macbeth. 


Make the lunge! 
Put your fut on thenale, Misther Macrady. 
Make the lunge, I say. 

Macduff. Put your fut on the nale, Misther Macrady. 

Macbeth. (With increasing warmth, and audibly to 

the whole house,) D—n you, make the lunge! 

Macduff. (With great sang froid and as loudly as his 

antagonist,) Let’s see your fut on the nale, Misther 
Macrady. 

It was clear that O'Flaherty would not kill 
him under any circumstances. so that nothing 
remained but suicide, to which ignoble resort, 
Mr. Macready was at last compelled. He did 
not die, however, until he had grappled his 
non-combatant antagonist in a frenzy of in- 
dignation and in utter disregard of the unities. 
Then the hero and the curtain fell together. 

One fact in addition may be stated. Mr. Ma- 
cready never played again with Mr. O'Flaherty. 





The genial and appreciative notice of our la- 
mented friend, Philip Pendleton Cooke, in fore- 
going pages of our present number, is from the 
pen of Dr. Griswold, the Editor of the Interna- 
tional Magazine. The retired life of a poet- 
farmer affords little of incident for biography, and 
the memoir of Cooke, therefore, might not pos- 
sess interest for the many. Yet we could wish 





to see it written by a loving hand. That he left 


his familiar correspondence, if such could be 
made, would give us one of the most delightful 


**country-books”’ that could be placed in the 
library, and endear his name and memory to 
many who now possess too little knowledge of 
his rare and excellent qualities. 





A rather singular harmony and conflict of 
Opinion is presented in two articles in this num- 
berof our magazine. We refer to “* The Ebony 
Line,” and “The Commercial Prospects of the 
South,” on the vexed question of what is to be 
done with the Free Negroes. The harmony is 
seen in the recognition by both of the existence 
and probable increase of an evil in the social 
system ; and the conflict, in the feasibility of Af- 
rican Colonization; the latter article merely ex- 
pressing its doubts of the success of the scheme 
which the former endeavors to show is altogeth- 
er practicable. Both of these papers are well 
worthy of attentive perusal. The views of Lieut. 
Maury are marked in a high degree, with the 
originality and the lucidus ordo which character- 
ize everything that comes from his pen. His 
style, too, is singularly pure and fresh, and at 
times becomes really poetical, showing that had 
he not been one of the first savans, he might 
have been one of the most distinguished littera- 
teurs of the age. 





The Richmond Atheneum, which has just 
been organized by the Common Council of our 
City, is an institution that promises to achieve 
most desirable results. We take so deep an in- 
terest in the projet, that we have thought it proper 
to embody in our pages the very clear and able 
report of Arthur A. Morson, Esq., the Chairman 
of the Atheneum Committee. 

A late number of the Southern Literary Ga- 
zette informs us that the former associate Editor, 
D. H. Jacques, Esq., has withdrawn from that 
paper and has been succeeded by Epwin He- 
riot. Esq. Mr. Heriot is already favorably 
known, in his own State, as the author of some 
excellent collegiate addresses, and some striking 
political pamphlets. He makes his debut very 
gracefully, and, we doubt not, will render good 
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sérvice to Southern Letters in his new and untried | would not think of placing the novels of George Sand in 
vocation. We welcome him to the fraternity of | the hands of a young female friend. There have been 
the quill, and shall always be happy to hear of! other writers of the class dangerous, who are “ tabooed” 

in good society. But the author of “ Alban” has left 
his abundant success. them all behind. The little colporteurs of the devil who 
fnrtively sell yellow-covered romances at every street 
corner, have nothing secreted in the bottom of their bas- 
kets, so utterly vile and abominable as his fictions. 

We are aware that in speaking thus plainly of “ Alban,” 
we run the risk of inducing many persons of prurient 
fancy to buy and read the volume who might not other- 
wise have their attention drawn to it. But we do trust 
that we may guard many innocent minds against its con- 
tamination, and especially that it may be excluded, by 
virtue of our censure, from families where its clerical au- 
'thorship might otherwise find it admission. Sorry are we 
indeed that such offences against good morals as the pro- 
duction of volumes like this, can not be reached by the 

We have so much respect for Mr. Putnam, the publisher | 2™ Of the law. The Arch-Fiend has no agents, accred- 
of this volume, that we took it up with the sanguine ex- | ited to do his work in this wicked world, who render him 
pectation that we should find in its pages nothing of that | such fatal and effective service as those who are engaged 
flagrant immodesty which so signally characterized the | ‘8 debauching the imaginations of the young, and society 
former work of its author. We regret to record our sad | ” but poorly protected, when it can provide no defence 
disappointment. Mr. Huntingdon, since his connection | agninst thelr efforts. Assuming the truth of Mr. Hun- 
with the Church of Rome, is not a whit more decent,— | tingdon’s vaanal faith, and without designing a 700k, WS SER 
nay, if possible, he is less so,—than when, eighteen months | 88Y that it would eer perennial fountains of holy 
ago, he walked after Dr. Pusey as only a Tractarian | water to exorcise such infernal spirits and nullify their 





Poticrs of Bow Works. 


Arpan. A Tale of the New World. By the Author of 
“ Lady Alice.” New York: George P. Putnam, 155 
Broadway. 1851. 





When the Lady Alice appeared, we felt it our duty to 
warn the public against the evil tendencies, (all the more 


to be dreaded, because insidiously exerted) of that im-| 


moral work, and to point out, at some length, the absur- 


machinations. 

One remarkable episode there is in“ Alban,’ which we 
may note in passing. The Rochester Knockings are in- 
troduced, with gross exaggeration of the alleged portents, 


dities and wickedness of the whole performance. We | (such as unlawful beating with sticks, clubs, bludgeons, 


have not now space—certainly we have not the inclina- 
tion—to undertake a similar task with regard to “ Alban.” | 


A few words of condemnation are all that we can permit 
ourselves here to employ. 





| &c., contrary to the statute, and in one case, the crime 


of arson)—are treated by the author as actual occurren- 
ces, and explained by the hypothesis of diabolical agen- 
cy. A Catholic priest comes in to cast out the devils, 


To a sufficient understanding of the design of “ Alban,” |J¥St in time to save the house from burning and rescue its 
5 | 


jt will be enough for us to say that the author traces the | 
religious career of a young, ardent and ‘ialented’ New 
Englander, from his Presbyterian baptism, through the 
vicissitudes of faith at school and college, now on the 
“anxious bench” at a Camp-Meeting, and now hearing 
the law read at a synagogue, to his ultimate conversion 
as a Roman Catholic and the absolution of his sins by a 
Father in orders. With the book as a theological expo- 
sition, we have of course nothing to do. It will be read- 
ily apprehended that there is little difficulty in getting 
the better of an argument, both sides of which are carried 
on by the same disputant ; so that Mr. Huntingdon makes 
eut a pretty clear case for himself in some points at issue 
between the Protestant and Romish Churches, by mak- 
ing the defenders of the former as weak and incompetent 
as possible. Pierce Egan, or any other corypheus of the 
swell mob, would not have accorded the highest honors 
of “‘ the fancy” to the pugilist, who merely floored an an- 
tagonist of straw, of his own setting up. 

As theological novels are generally dull, the reader 
will be quick to suppose that “ Alban”’ proves no excep- 
tion to the rule. And this is true in part. We could 
wish it were true altogether. For although Mr. Hunting- 
don is as dry as an Oxford Tract wherever he is decent, 
there is some piquancy in other passages where he gives 
play to his very impure imagination. Where he is proper 
he is stupid, and where he is not stupid, he is marvel- 
lously improper. We can not sully our pages to fortify 
our assertion that “ Alban”’ is the very worst specimen of 
licentiousness in literature that has ever come under our 
notice. Don Juan was considered by the critics obnox- 
jous to the charge of impurity. Some of Little’s Poems, 
which Moore, in his old age, has expunged from his works, 
were thought rather free for indiscriminate perusal. We 


inhabitants from assassination by demons. Is this the 
' manner in which the Holy Catholic Church regards the 
Spiritual Rappings, Mesmerism, Electro-biology, et id 
omne genus? We should like farther information on this 
point. 

We cannot forbear, in dismissing the work, to express 
our sincere regret that “ Alban” should have been intro- 
duced to the public by so respectable a person as Mr. 
Putnam. Had it come in the unquestionable shape of an 
Ann Street flash novel, with the heroine “in very thin 
clothing and but little of it” on the frontispiece, there 
would not be so much ground of apprehension as to its 
consequences. But sanctioned by the name of so wor- 
thy a publisher, it may be innocently purchased by any 
lady who lounges into the nearest book-store to look over 
the latest “ new works.” One little favor at least we 
must ask of Mr. Putnam. If he wil/ put forth such vol- 
umes, let him keep them for his Northern friends. We 
want no such portraitures of Northern society on this side 
of the Potomac. 

“ Alban” is for sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 





Necromania: Being an Examination of the falsely as- 
sumed equality of the various races of men, &c. By 
Joun CAMPBELL. Philadelphia: Campbell & Powers. 
1851. 


The author of this book, Mr. Campbell, is one of that 
class of meritorious persons who, with little or no help 
of an adventitious character, has attained a position of 
respectability and influence. He has, we believe, ap- 
peared before the public in other publications, which, 
however, have had a circulation purely local. On this 
occasion he challenges notice, by reason of his efforts to~ 
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wards the elucidation of a subject national in its bearings | and the light of their joy, with a burning and a withering 


and effects. 


| glance—the glance of injured truth, of sincerity turned 


In substance this book is an argument to sow; first.| against you forever, of beauty’s sentence falling upon 
that negroes are an essentially inferior and subservient | you like the knell of Death itself. Strange fascination! 


race; a proposition which Mr. Campbell fortifies by co- | 
pious quotations from the authors mentioned in the title | 


Strange power!” 
And this description of the maiden Io is a tolerably 


‘ ; le: ‘ 
page, which we have given above—and second, that, as a | fair specimen of the book “ Io.” 


necessary consequence of his first proposition, wherever | 
negro and white races exist together, there, the slavery | 
or the extinction of the blacks, is unavoidable. Now, | 
whether we assent or not to these propositions, we must | 
at least yield to Mr. Campbell the merit of a bold and | 
manly statement of his views, and of a laborious effort to 
maintain them by authority. 

It is not our province, holding the position which we 
do, to advocate either side of this question: we esteem 
it more fitting to fairly criticise the arguments as pre- 
sented by the respective champions, and thus turn the at- 
tention of our readers to the sources whence they may 
best gather the materials for forming a correct judgment. 
In this spirit we recommend Mr. Campbell’s book as an 
earnest attempt to support the idea of the natural infe- 
riority of the blacks and their unavoidable slavery. 

Our readers will at once see the truth of our remarks 
from a single extract : 

“In the recent discussion upon negro equality, I broad- 
ly asserted the fact that there is not one white person in fifty 
thousand who believes in such a revolting and infamous 
doctrine, and I frequently dared all the speakers to say if) 
any one of them were satisfied to give his child in mar- | 
riage toa negro. I need hardly to say that such a chal-| 
lenge was not accepted. How I loathe that hypocrisy | 
which claims the same mental, moral, and physical equal- | 
ity for the negro which the whites possess.” 














Io: A Tae or THE Ox_pen Fane. By K. Barton. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1851. 

We have gone over the two hundred and fifty pages of 
“To” with some care, and have been much struck with the 
style of the work. At one moment we fancied Mr. Bar- 
ton a Poe redivivus, at another some American Alphonse 
de Lamartine whose light, hitherto hidden under a bushel, 
was now about to illuminate us with all the splendors of 
the author of the “Confidences.””’ Now Poe was the 
farthest possible removed from M. de Lamartine in thought 
and the clothing of thought—that is style—and hence the 
reader may infer that “Io” is rather ajumble of heteroge- 
neous mannerisms. 

This is, indeed, the fact. Here are paragraphs which 
you might swear—but for the words “by K. Barton” on 
the title page—belonged to Mr. Poe. 

“ The times whereof we write—the days of Io—were 
in those distant years which lie beyond that glorious 
epoch, known throughout these eighteen centuries and a 
half as the Christian Era. 

“The material universe differed in no essential point 
from that which now surrounds us: 

“ Nature progressed in stages imperceptible to the daily 
observer, in those earlier as in these laterdays. Yet was 
she ever as now advancing toward the goal of perfection.” 

This is a veritable echo of the author of “Shadow :” 
here is a paragraph which seems to have been taken frown 
the “ Raphaél”’ of Lamartine. 

“ Beneath two darkly pencilled brows rolled two mighty 
magnets, ever emitting from their deep blue orbs that 
strange, undefined, electric influence which seems to draw 
toward it by inexorable fate all sympathetic mind, while 
it, in turn, yields to the undefined attraction in another. 
The soft and wooing kindness of those eyes was irresisti- 
ble, and yet there lurked in them the stern element of re- 


It is no easy task to revive that ancient world which 
lives for us only faintly and dimly in a few musty tomes 
in the dead and gone languages of the past. Greater 
writers than the author of this book have failed. And 
that, because the successful achievement of any thing like 
an equally érue and lifelike portraiture demands the rarest 
combination of qualities. 

Shakspere could paint the loftier and the common 
characters of his “ Midsummer Night’s Dreamin” with a 
truth, delicacy and humor which commands our admira- 
tion; but we are the least possible of opinion that the 
“Dukes” of those times talked thus, or that English 
“ Bottom” was then in existence. 

Corneille has given us in his “ Horace” and “ Pompeé” 
and “Heéraclius” what aim at being pictures of the an- 
cient past. But instead of Roman men who talk and act 
as Romans, we have, the characters, the thoughts and the 
feelings of the stiff and formal seventeenth century, 
thrown back into that fiery atmosphere of old Rome 
which nurtured Cesar and the profane poets. 

Coming further down, Scott has failed in his “ Count 
Robert of Paris,” D’Israeli in his “ Alroy” and “ Iskan- 
der,’ James in his “ Attila’’ and other works seeking to 
depict the earlier ages. It seems impossible that any 
writer whatsoever can give us an ancient novel which 
shall be recognized as a masterpiece. The nearest ap- 
proach to such a work is perhaps Bulwer’s “ Pompeii.” 

“To” is a work of considerable merit, and the episode of 
the trial of Artimos is finely and beautifully drawn. The 
book is full of characters which, under a more skilful 
hand, might have impressed the reader strongly. As it 
is the book will not impress strongly. There is an ab- 
sence of those powerful lines which reveal the individu- 
ality of the portrait—there is absolutely no grouping (the 
first and most elementary of rules)—and no thesis what- 
soever. We do not insist on a “moral” in such works 
but we maintain that a thesis is indispensably necessary. 

“We have only to add that “Io” is from the press of 
the Appletons and presents a very attractive appearance, 





Tae GirtHoop or SHaksPEAE’s Herorves. By 
Mary Cowden Clarke. New York. George P. Put- 
nam. 1851. 


Tale VII. Katherine and Bianca. 

Tale VILI. Ophelia, the Rose of Elsinore. 

This little serial of which we should say in pessing we 
have received but two numbers, the seventh and eighth, 
is from the pen of Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, whose ex- 
cellent Concordance to Shakspere has caused her name 
to be so widely and favorably known. 

The design of the authoress seems to be a portraiture 
down to the most familiar details of what the girlhood of 
Katherine, Ophelia, etc. must have been. Premising as 
the foundation of her design that such characters really 
lived and spoke and acted as Shakspere represents, her 
intention is to let us know the events m early life which 
shaped their minds and produced those mental features, 
so clearly and wonderfully delineated by the great dram- 
atist. 

A moment’s thought will serve to convince the reader 
that this design is one of most difficult performance. 
Shakspere is a perilous writer to interpret; it is dan- 





pulsion. Arouse itand they drove you from their presence 





gerous to attempt any clearing up of the strange anoma- 
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lies in his human beings, when all the world confesses | 
that those beings, with all their contrarieties and eccen- | 
tricities and contradictions were the offspring of a brain | 
whose sublime instinct in human nature could not go| 
astray. Like the artist who endeavors to “ restore” some | 
masterpiece of the old painters, there is danger of scra- 
ping off a portion of the masterpiece itself. 

With all the fears for the success of Mrs. Clarke, ari- 
sing from the convictions expressed above, we ran over 
these little stories, and were exceedingly pleased. The 
shrew Katherine and her boy-lover Giolio Vinci are drawn 
with the utmost force, and the tale reads like a historical 
revelation of Katherine’s early life. The spoiled girl is 
here before us, who, with the irresistible fate of human 
nature, is to become the shrew of Shakspere. Bianca 
is as clearly presented as her sister. 

“Ophelia”—the eighth of the series—is a history of 
“the fair Ophelia” from her cradle to the death of Ham- 
let’s father. We have no space for further allusion, but 
commend the tale to all of our readers, old and young. A 
more beautiful and more affecting vision is only to be 
found in that writer in whose footsteps the authoress 
seeks to tread, with an admiring veneration. 

Mr. Putnam has prettily reprinted the series, and each 
tale is preceded by a graceful steel engraving. 





Kine ArtHor. By Sir Edward B. Lytton. Bart. Au- 
thor of the New Timon. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Ho- 
gan, Perkins & Co. (late Hogan & Thompson.) 1851. | 
It gives us great pleasure to call the attention of our 

readers to this reprint of a poem, upon which its illustri- 

ous author rests his hopes of immortality. He says of 
it “ Here ends all that I feel called upon to say respecting 

a poem which I now acknowledge as the child of my most 

cherished hopes, and to which I deliberately confide the 

task to uphold, and the chance to continue, its Father’s 
name.” The cheapness and excellence of this edition 
will certainly commend it to purchasers. 








Tue LITERATURE AND THE LITERARY MEN or GREAT 
Brita anD IRELAND. By Abraham Wills, A. M., 
Author of Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, etc. 
etc. etc. In Two Volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


In these volumes we have the Literature and the Lite- 
rary Men of Great Britain and Ireland, down to the time 
of Junius, most pleasantly discussed in Forty-Six Lec- 
tures. The extracts laid before the reader are chosen with 
judgment and good taste, and the comments of the author 
are uniformly dispassionate and proper. Much valuable 
information of a biographical nature is incidentally given, 
and the whole is presented in an attractive form and very 
beautiful typography. 

The volumes may be obtained of Morris & Brother. 





Tue Weppine-Dress. By Alexander Dumas, Author 
of “The Three Guardsmen,” “Monte Christo,” &c. 
Translated by Fayette Robinson, Esq. New York: 
Dewitt & Davenport. 1851. 


We cannot assert that M. Dumas is always entertain- 
ing, but we may safely say that the reader who takes up 
one of his multitudinous novels to while away an idle 
hour, will rarely be disappointed, if he is content with 
matter which seizes his attention. ‘“ Monte Christo’ is 
scarcely an entertaining book, but it is undeniably of ex- 
traordinary interest ;—the unfolding by the author of the 
secrets of that dark heart contains too much tragedy to 
amuse. Yet we may also say that M. Dumas is most 
often merely entertaining. His historical romances are 


9 





remarkable for their lively dialogue, their picturesque per- 
sonages, and an unfailing stream of invention which cer- 
tainly has never been surpassed, though we include the 
wonderful exploits of Lope de Vega. We wish wecould 
as highly commend his delicacy and morality—though 
we would never be guilty of the injustice of classing the 
author of “ Amaury” with Sue. 

We have not read the “ Wedding Dress” very carefully, 
and can only add that it is a story whose time is “be- 
tween the peace of Tilsit and the conference of Erfurt.” 
Eugéne Beauharnais is one of the characters. 

We have received it from Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport. 





Tar Nire Boat: or, Glimpses of The Land of Egypt. 
By W. H. Bartlett, author of * Forty Days in the Des- 
ert.’ New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 

Mr. Bartlett is fayorably known to the people of the Uni- 
ted States for the very elegant work on “ American Sce- 
nery,’’ which he got up some years since ; a work as ex- 
cellent in its way (barring the misnomer of “ American 
Scenery” to sketches confined almost exclusively to the 
Northern States,) as any that we recollect. The present 
book was originally published in England and met with 
decided success in the exquisite garb in which it made its 
appearance. The Harpers have given us a very fair imi- 
tation of the English volume, sumptuously printed and 
with good copies of the numerous illustrations. The 
letter-press possesses decided interest, both on account of 
its graphic descriptions of nature and the pleasant flow 
of the narrative. 

Morris & Brother have it for sale. 





Lire. A Poem. By D. Parrish Barhydt. New York: 
William Holdredge. 1851. 


This work made its first appearance, we believe, in the 
columns of the Literary World, which is a sufficient guar- 
anty of the excellence of the verses. We have found it, 
upon a second examination, worthy of very warm praise. 
Mr. Barhydt has some of the elements of the genuine 
poet,—a receptive spirit, deep love of nature, and a gene- 
rous fervor of expression. He writes, we think, much 
too carelessly, and we might point out blemishes result- 
ing from this want of pains, which might subject him to 
the charge of affectation. But as we have not room to 
quote some fine passages which we have marked in pen- 
cil, and do not like to cite defects when we cannot bor- 
row beauties, we forbear to play the critic to that extent. 
Our thanks are due to the author for a copy of his poem. 


Tue Lity AND THE BEE; An Apologue of the Crystal 
Palace. By Samuel Warren, F. R. S. Author of 
“ Now and Then,” etc. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 1851. 


Such a compound of dashes, hyphens, asterisks and 
daggers we have rarely seen as this little volume. We 
have read it with some care, that is to say, we have con- 
sidered whatever of intelligible ideas can be found float- 
ing in its sea of punctuation marks, and we confess our- 
selves in a condition of utter bewilderment, as to what it 
allmeans. The first few pages would seem to imply that 
the author’s design was only to sing praises to her most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort, Albert, but beyond that, we lost ourselves in the fog 
of type and could catch nothing whatever of the mean- 
ing. Even this notice partakes of the confused nature of 
the performance itself, from our having just read it, and 
we feel sure that a recurrence to any marked passage 
would quite incapacitate us from writing one lucid sen- 
tence concerning it. 

For sale by Morris & Brother. 
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